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Rules of the Siam Society. 
ea Gee 
- I—Name and Objects. 


1,—The name of the Society #hall he The Siam Society. 
2.—Tho objects of the Soviety shall bo the investigation ancl 
enoouragomont of Art, Soionce and Literature in relation to Siam and 





neighbouring countries. 

a. For this purpose the Society will convene meetings, at which 
papers bearing on the objects for which the Soviety is formed will be 
read, or lectures 

}. Such papers shall, if they avo accoptel by the Council, be 
published in a Journal, and the authors of thom may, by permission 
‘of the Council, republish them in a separate form. 

¢. A farther purpose shall be the formation of a Library of 
books and manuscripts bearing on the objects of the Society, and of 
‘an Ethnological Museum. 


11 —Membership. 








en. 





3.—Members vhall be classed as Ordinary, Honorary, and 
Corresponding Membors. oth ladies and gentlemen shall be eligible 
‘as members of the Society. 

4—Ordinary members shall pay an annual subsoription of Ticals 
20, payable in advance on the Ist January of each year. Members shall 
Beallowed to compound for life membership of the Sooiety on payment 
of Ticals 240. 

5.—Honorary Members shall pay no subscription, and the Council 
shall have power to reduce or remit subscriptions in special cases. 

6.—On or about the 80th June of overy year the Honorary 
‘Treasurer shall prepare a list of thoso Members whose subscriptions for 
‘the current year remain unpaid, and such persons shall be deemed to 
have resigned their Membership. But the operation of this rule, in any 
‘particular case, may be suspended by a vote of the Council of the Sooiety. 
(No member shall receive a copy of the Journal or other publication of 
‘the Society until his subsoription for-the ourrent year/has ‘been. paid. 
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7.—Candidates for admission as Members shall be proposed by one 
and seconded by another member of the Society, and if agreed to by @ 
majority of the Council shall be deemed to be duly elected 
Honorary and Corresponding Members must be proposed for 
Sleotion by the Councit at a general mosting of the Society. 





UI.— Officers. 


9.—The Oficers of the Society shall be: 

A. Prosident, 

‘Three Vice-Presidents. 

An Honorary Seorotary and Librarian, 

An Honorary Assistant Secretary. 

An Honorary Treasurer. 

Six Councillors, the number of whom may be increasod 
‘These Officers shall hold offico until their suocossors aro chosen, 
10.—Vacancies in the above ofices shall be filled for the current 

year by a voto of the remaining Officers 


IV.—Couroil. 


11.—Tho Council of tho Socfoty shall be composed of the Ofteors 
for the ourront yoar, and its dutios shall be 
@ To ndministor tho affairs, property and trusts of the Sooiaty. 
5, To elect ordinary mombers, and to rooommend Honorary and 
Corresponding mombers for election by the society. < 
e To decide on the eligibility of papors to be road bofore goneral 
mootings. 
. To select papers for publication in the Journal. 
€ To select and purchuse books and manuscripts for the Library, 
and any other objects for the Musoum. 
f- To presont to tho Annual Meoting at the expiration of their 
term of offico a Report of the proceedings and condition of the Society. 
12.—The Council shall meot for tho transaction of business once a. 
month, or oftoner if necessary. At Council meetings five Offcors shall 














‘constitute a quorum. 
18.—The Council shall have authority, subject to confirmation by 
and enforce such bye-laws and regulations for. 





1 genoral meoting, to mal 


a 
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‘the proper conduct of the Society's affairs as may, from time to time, be 
‘expedient. 





V.—Mestings 


14.—The Annual General Meoting shall he hold in January of 
each year, 

15.—Gonoral Meotings shall be held, when practiouble, once 
‘every month, and oftonor if expodiont, at auch hour ag tho Council may 





appoint. 

16.—.\t Ordinary (ienoral Mootings of the Society clevon, and 
at the Annual General Meoting Afteen, mombors shall form a quorum for 
‘tho transaction of business, 

17.—At all Meetings, the Chairman shall, in caso of an equality 
of votes, bo ontitlod to a casting vote in widition to his own. 

18.—At the Annual Genoral Meeting, the Council shall present 
‘8 Report for the precoding year, and the ‘Treasurer shall ronder an 
‘ascount of the financial condition of the Society. OMicors for tho 
current year shall also bo chosen, 

19.—The work of Ordinary Genoral Meotings shall bo the tran 
action of foutine business, the reading of papors approved of by tho 
Council, and the discussion of topfes connected with tho genoral objects 
of the Society, 

20,—Notico of tho subjocts intondod t> ho introducol for Ai 
eussion by any mombor of the Soviety should be handed in to the 
Seorotary before the Meeting. 

Visitors may be admitted to tho Mootings of the Society, but no 
‘one who is not a member shatl be allowed to.nldress the Meoting, except 

ission of the Chairman. 















VI.—Fublications of the Society. 





A Journal shall be published, whon practicable, every six 
months. Four of the Officers, appointed hy the Council, shall form the 
committee of publication, chargod with the editing of the Journal and 
the preparing of papors for publication in tho same. One of the members 
of such Committe shall be appointed presiding officer. 

The Journal shall comprise a selection of the papers read betore the 
Sooiety, the Report of tho Council and Treasurer, and such other matter 
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as the Council may deem it expodiont to publish. Tapers or com- 
muniontions prosonted to the Council may be in any of the following 
Janguages, viz, English, French, German, or Siamese. 

22.—Every momber of the Society shall be entitled to ono copy 
‘of the Journal. ‘The Council shall have power to prosent copies to other 
Societies and to distinguished individuals, and tho remaining copies shall 
be old at such prices as tho Couneil shall, from time to timo, dirset. 











28,—Twenty-four copios of each paper published in tho Journal 
I be placed at the disposal of the Author. 

24—The Council shall have power, with tho consent of the 
Author, to sanction the publication, in a separato form, of papors or 
Aocuments Inid before the Society, which have not previously Leen 
published in the Journal, if in their opinion practionble ant expedient, 











VIL—Ameudments 


Amendments to those Rules must bo proposed in writing to 
| stho shall, after notice given, lay thom’ before n Gonoral 
Mooting of the Socicty. A Committeo of Rosident Mombors shall 
thoreupon be appointed, in conjunction with the Council, to report on 
the proposed Amendments to the Goneral ‘Meoting noxt onsuing when 
44 deoisfon may be takon, provided that any amendment to the Reles 
which is to bo proposed by such Committoo to the Gonoral ‘Mooting 
shall bo stated in the notice summoning the meting. 
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The Aims of the Society. 
eye 
By 0. FRANKFURTER, Pu. D. 








Perhaps in discussing the aims of the Society, Fam, as # 
Siamese saying has it, “selling cocoa-nuts to the garden But 
everyone who lus tried to go deeper into questions comceted with 
the history, literature. science, art, or ceonomie eonlitions of 
Siam, bas seen his path hampered, and this must be taken as my 
excuse for this undertaking. It is a foremost aim of this Sooie 
to smooth the way; by the publication of our Journal aud by the 
discussions in our mecctings to furnish’everyone with the material 
‘on which to base his conclusions. I consider that we are the work- 
men to collect the materials on whieh the master buililer » 
some future day erect the e the 
work on Sim. 





























Many, of course, are the obstucles 
‘The Imown history of Siam, as a political entity. only dates back wx 
fur as 1350, the foundation of Ayuthia by the Chiengrai dynas| 
From that date we can ina rough way trace the history up to our 
own times, We have in the Phongsavaian, as written by Somdet 
Phra Boromanujit. a beacon, so to say; and we may 
stances supply missing Jinks from the history of 
countries and other documents. But this labour has s: 
* commenced, 
Tntercourse with Siun in the Seventeenth Century” and Lanier’s 
« Btuie Historique sur les Relations de la France et du Royaume 
e Siam de 1662 A 1703,” and Sir Ernest Satow's “ Intercourse 
Detween Japan and Siam in the Seventeenth Century.” But in all 
these books the“ culturhistorische” element, as the (iermans call 
is missing, “the clement which gives life to the dry boncs, the 
element which we can trae in literature and folklore, in the three 
fold division of the Traived—the Rajasat (art of Government), the 
Horasat (astronomy), and the Nitisut (rales of conduct)—and in 
the folllore tales as they have been edited in Sinmese, but uot, 
unfortunately, generally accessible, with the exception. of, for 











in some in 
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nstance, short notices appearing in Bastian’s book, and in Benfey’s 
“Orient und Oceident. ” 

Tt should be our duty to help in collecting the chronicles, 
where all this can be found, and necessarily the question of a 
bibliography arises. ‘The excellent work of Satow is known to all 
who are interested in Siam ; but since its publication some 20 years 
have elapsed, and during this time many books, good, bad and* 
indifforent, have been published, monographs have appeared in Jour 
nals, and books have turned up which were unknown to the compiler. 
In other cases the bibliography must be corrected as an apparent 
reference may be misleading. Thus “Ed, O'Farrell, Siam aw 
Vingtidme Sidcle” is mentioned, a highly promising title; bub it is 
only a skit the scene of which was laid by the author, for reasons 
perhaps known to himself, in Siam, ‘The portraits in Hausleutner’s 
“Gallerie der Nationen, Stutgart, 1796,” which is not mentioned 
by Satow, were taken from La Loubtre; but from preconceived 
ideas the faces of the poople are painted black, while a Quoon of 
Siam appears in what might pass muster as a Buropean Court dross 
und her complexion is white. And by the way, how hard such errors 
Aiois made apparent from Schlogel’s “Siamese Stutios”; starting from 
the thoory of Siam meaning black, he argues that the conquerors of 
Siam must have been white, or, as it is now the fashion to say, 
Aryan, Again fatow marks with a sign of interrogution the 
“Voyage des Ambassadours de Siam on France.” But tho book 
exists, was formerly frequently quoted, and is in part interesting 
reading, although it is writton more in honour of Louis XLV. and 
his Court than as a relation of the doings of these Ambassadors. 

£ Siamese literature we appear to have only the bibliography 
contained in Pallogoix’ “ Grammation Linguae Thai,” and compre- 
“hensive as it appears to be it requires revision. We require a real 
catalogue raisonée, and to edit such a one should certainly be one of 
the aims of the Society, 

A. closer study of the various dialects of the ‘Thai languages 
is desirable, including all the dialeots spoken from the frontiers of 
‘Yunnan down to Singora. Hand in hand with these studies should 
go those of an epigraphical nature. It would be interesting to trace 
in detail the connection of the different alphabets in which the Thai 
Innguages are written; for here also we can see that all these alpha- 
bets appear to be a modification of some Indian alphabet, and that. 











ESSe 
‘the materials used in and for writing, account for the difference in 
the characters. 

In close connection with these studies ave of course those of 
an archeological nature. We ought to try in giving a deseription of 
the monuments, not over numerous it is true, to trace the gradual 
development, the influence which led to the modification of style 
from the Brahmanie art to Buddhist art. and I am sure we should 
beable to arrive at historical conclusions of no mean value, especially 
if wo tal into consideration the statues of the Buddha,their varying: 
features, their connection with the Hindu Gods. The same may be 
said of the coinage of Siam, though there might be grent difficulties: 
inasmuch as up to recent years no date was shown on the coins, 

‘What enormous influence the Aryan Indin had on the noigh- 
bouring countries in the South and East, is shown by Professor Kuhn 
in his excellent monograph on the subject (Munich, 1901). This we 
can trace in Sium, in historic times, in the collection of Inws, while 
at the sane time we can in many instances elucidate obscure points 
in Indian laws by that of Siam. This is seen in the law on domestic 
institations, marringe and divorce, and in the law on debts where we 
find the well-known Indian maxim that for a claim wrongfully en- 
tered double the amonnt has to be paid to the aceused. In the law 
‘on slavery, to, we find the same seren kinds of slaves as in the Jaw- 
book of Manu, aud this in spite of the fact that the xeceusion of 
Siamese law was made only at the beginning of Jast centmy. We 
can trace the curious custom t» mark a place where spirits are 
sold, by a red flag, to the Laws of Mana, where the same custom 
is mentioned. All this will necessarily soon be a thing of the past, 
and it is for us to see that these records are kept. 

Indian influence again we ean trace in the often misunder- 
stood expressions, “Savoi Rajasombaiti,” “Kin Muang.” They are 
survivals from the time the Aryas conquered India; for the con- 
qnered were the food, the king and the nobles were the eaters. So 
it is laid down in the Rig Veda, as is shown by Professor Weber in 
the Rajastya (Berlin 1893). It is curious to note too that in 
Siamese law, thecretically at least, a higher position is reserved for 
the Brahman, for which, unless we proceed historically, no raison 
aétre exists. We still have for the Minister of State (Senapati) a 
name which properly signifies a General, and that this was the 
original meaning we can learn from the Rajaniti, and also in the 


Li ae 
expression as it occurs in the title of the Ministers of State having 
an arm of might (Parakramabaln), 

‘Phe Thai calls the Chinese his younger brother, and his 
Innguage has affinities with that of China. ‘The Burman also culls 
the Chinese his relation, but no affinity of language seems to oxist, 
though both Burman and Siamese were inmnigrants into their pre- 
sent homes, ‘The Thai is himsel€ considered a Mleceha, But who they 
were, or who the autochthones were, whom the neweomers drove away 
mst he w miatter of xpeculation nutil we find arehwologieal vermis to 
sorveas a basis of history. ‘There are amidst the Thai population now 
living in Siam tribes whose language and manners ave different from 
those of the surrouniling populations, ‘To a cortain extent wo ean 
trace the wanderings of the hai race from the South of Chinn to 
whit is now called the Menam (hao Phya valley. How far such 
amixtue of people aud race has taken place, is best shown in the 
namnes of the different populations. Vor us at the present time 
“Yuen” meims Annamese; but the Lao of the North desiznate 
themselves by the name of the “Thai Yuen"; and the Annamese of 
Anam are called the “Keo.” And Camoons, it may be recalled, 















say 





See how in distant wills and walds Iie pont 
‘Tho self-styled Gneons. salvage folk untimed ; 

Maw’s flesh they eat, their own they paint and senr, 

J vanding with burning iron—usage fore. 

‘This again would lead us to an investigation of the economic 
conditions of Sian, ‘the sources for this are not very numerous, es 
pecially if we take into consideration that the population of Siam ix 
‘an agricultural one, and that trade in former years was a sort of 1e- 
venue in the hands of the Government, entirely new conditions being 
Drought about by the treaties. We should be interested in finding 
what means were aulopted to create the supply of coined money, how 
cdpper tokens of {th and th of a fuang were evented to do away 
gradually with the cowries. More interesting even is the attempt 
which was made to oreate a gold coinge, of which one now mneots 
with specimens at very rare intervuls. An investigation into these 
economic conditions will necessuily lead to an enquiring into the 
agricultural conditions a a the natural produce of the soil, while me- 
teorological observations earrie 1 on fcr a number of years should be 

published. All this might perhaps lead the enquirer to ask about 
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the distribution of the people, which I take it, was originally deter 
mined by their eapacity to cultivate the soil. In this connection too 
it would be interesting to enquire into the relations of the old titles; 
Phan, Mun, Khun, Hluang, and the new titles of Indian origin Pla 
(vara, excellent ) and Phya ( varyas, more exellent ) 


The origin of the industries, handicrafts and arts is well 
wortl studying. On the gold and silver worker's art and handicraft 
nothing seems to have been published; and it is interesting to find 
that in countries so wide apart as Russia and Siam the same kind of 
work is produced, though it would appear by different methods. Si- 
anilarly with painting, sculpture and the potter's art. Itis now 
Known that the so-called Swankhalok porcelain was made in Siam 5 
whether other kinds of porcelain were ever made in Siam is doubtful, 
no kilns having been found. We know that porcelain was painted 
in Siam in recent years, but that most of it was prepared in China 
for the Siamese market. About the symbolieal character of the 
designs, by which Chinese as well as Siamese porcelain is distin- 
guished from the poreelain of Europe, we have no very definite no- 
tions. Whether we shall ever be able chronologically to fix the date 
of the different specimens in the absense of distinguishing marks, 
appears doubtful. But to go deeper into the subject, even if we are 
Viable to make mistakes, is well worth while ia this fascinating study. 








The history of arms and weapons is also one which requires 
elucidation — how far they were emblems of rank, in the sume way as 
the vessels given to noblemen as a mark of their dignit 





A word might be said, too, of music and theatricals. Certainly 
Mr. Warington Sinyth, in his book, gives some specimens; in old 
books we have the specimens given by Gervaise and La Loubdre; in 
‘more modern times Ellis hus written about it; and last but not least 
Professor Stumpf in his “‘ Tonsystem und Musik der Siamesen *”* 
has produced certainly the most important essay on the subject. 
But we want more, anda comparative study in connection with thea- 
trical performances, the ordinances governing such performances 
with regard to dress and with regard to the sox of the performers, 
and also in connection with the instruments used, would be highly 
interesting, 

‘The field is far from exhausted, and in conclusion I may be 
allowed to point out that“ Facies non omnibus una, neo diversa 


Teed 
tamen qualem decet esse sororam” characterises the vivilisation of 
all people, whether they live inthe north or the south, the east or the 
west. And furthermore as Goethe says :-— 
‘Wer sich selbst und andre kent, wird auch dies erkenven 
Orient und Occident sinid nicht mehr zu trennen, 


The Foundation of Ayuthia. 





By H.R. H. PRINCE DAMRONG, 


here is an old city to the south-west of Suphanbut 
(Suvamapint) near the range of mountains which form the 
boundary between Mitang Snphan (Suvarnapurt) and Kanchana- 
Duri, The river which ran near the city was called the Nam 
Chorakhe Suphan ; but at the present day it is dried up in places 
and is shallow and is consequently not navigable. 





‘The city is called by the people Miiang Thao U ‘Thong ( the 
city of King U Thong) and there is a tradition that Thao U Thong 
reigned over this city until an epidemic broke out and the people 
died in great numbers. He then abandoned the city and tuning 
to the East looked out for another place to establish the capitals 
but the epidemic did not abate. He then crossed the Suphmn 
(Tachin ) river to escape the ravages of the epidemic, and even ab 
the present time near the Suphan viver there is a place called “' Tha 
Thao U Thong” #. e. the crossing of King U Thong. 


Ona jowmey which led me up to Mitang Thao U ‘hong iu 
1904 I found it to he an old walled city, with several ponds dug 
near it, and it gave me the same impression as the old city of 
Nukhothai. In the city itself were numerous remains of brick 
moulds which clearly showed, that they were the remains of old 
temples, and there were also some temples which showed the form 
ofa Chedi, I also found several old statues of the Buddha, and 
images of Bindu Gods the workmanship of which was similar to 
those found in Phra Prathom (hedi, From enquiries made of the 
people, I also was able to obtain some old coins which were dug up 
some years before and which showed the emblem of a conch-shell 
in the same way as the coins found in Phra ‘Thon. This would ley 
to the conclusion, that the town would be contemporary with the 
ld city of Phra Prathom Uhedi, and much earlier than the present 
town of Suphanburi, But some of the chedis appear to be of mora 
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recent origin and would appear to date from the time of Ayuthin, 
and the remains in Muang Thuo U Thong would therefore date 
from two different periods. This city appears to have been one 
of the capitals of old Kings, and as the course of the river 
deviated, it was necessary to dig wells to use in the dry season for 
water supply. ‘The want of water continued, so that an epidemic 
arose and rendered existence in that place impossible, and it wax 
therefore necessary to abandon the city and to remove to another 
pluce, This, { suppose, is the origin of the tradition, that the 
city was abundoned on account of an epidemic, 








Tt nay not be out of the way to recall the fact that there 
‘were many cities, abandoned in this way ; so for exumple the old 
city of Sukhothai: Even in recent history we have an example of 
a town being abandoned in this way. Whon in 1867 King Mongkut 
went to Phitmulok ( Vishnuloke) by the Aggarjrorndej, w lange 
‘steam yacht with two funnels, he was able to proceed up the 
Phichit river. At the present time this river is so shallow that it 
cannot be used for navigation, and it became therefore necessiry 
to remove the town to the new river bed at Klong Rieng. 














It is known from the Phongsnvadan (Vashsiivativw) by Somadet 
Pluw Boromanujit that a king by name of Thre Chao U Thong 
(King U Thong) established the capital in Ayuthin in 1850. ‘The 
old city of which I have beon speaking is called the city of King U 
‘hong, (or Thao U Thong or Phra Chao U Thong), nd the ques- 
+tion arises) are thiore two Kings of the same name or only one, ‘The 
annals relate that’ T Thong came down from Thepanakhon ( Devi 
nagara ) south of Kampheng Phet, and it is related, tliat he got his 
natne from the fact that he was sleeping in his youth ina golden 
cradle, Of Phra Chao U Thong that is all that is known, and we 
are otherwise dependent on hypotheses. 





In old inscriptions such as that of Sukhothai, Suphan is called 
Suvatnabhimi and not Suvamapari, Now the word U may be trans- 
Jated as cradle or as origin. Thus we speak of U Nam origin of 
‘water, and of U Khao origin of rice, as the two necessaries of life for 
founding a settlement, Tf we therefore translate the Siamese name 
V Tiong, by Savarnabhimi, we mean by it: the origin of gold. ‘The 
King therefore who reigned over that city, was the Thao ( of) U 
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Thong or Chao (of ) U Thong, in the same way as q person is called 
the Pla Chao (of) Krung Sri Ayuthia, or Chao (of) Chiengmai 
without reference to iis personal name; he is simply called the Chiet 
of Milang U Thong. 

Attention may be further called to the fact, that U Thong is 
situated in the middle of two towns, that to the west being called 
Kanchanupuri and that to the east Suvarnapuri; the translation of 
these names is Gold City. Tn old records we only have the name of 
*Suvarnabhimi, (the origin of gold ), and we may therefore presume 
that Suphanbori and Kauchanaburi were established in Inter times 
Lecause Suvarnabhiimi hind to be abandoned. 








‘he question therek gare we to prosunc thet Thao 0 
Thong was also the founder of Ayathia. We have to take into con- 
sideration, that when Phra Chao U Thong abandoned Suvarnabhimi, 
on account of an epidemic, he went straight to the east towards Ayu- 
thia, which is only ata distance of three days, and he would not en 
counter any of the difficulties which he would ave done, if he bad 
come with his people from Muang ‘Thephanakhon ( Devauagara). 


We know from history that Ayuthia wasan old city, whieh 
existed before the advent of Phra Chao U Thong; he, however 
estublished the capital there, and assumed the uame of Somdeteh 
Phin Ramadhipati. From this fact we may assume that before he 
came to Ayuthia, ho must have hud another title, and been Inovwn es 
Phra Chao U Thong because he was then King of U Thong. 


It is recorded in history, that in the reign of Phra (hao U 
‘Thong the States from Nakon Sawan to the north were dependent 
States. If Phra Chao U ‘Thong came from Thephanakon, which is 
near to Mitang Kampheng Phet and Miang Dhichit and north of 
an, which are only at a distance of one or two days each, 
assume that all these places were dependent States? How 
‘can we assume that followed by a large mumber people and passing: 
through these States, he should not have found any inconvenience? 
Suppose, however, that Thao U Thong came frou Miiang Suphan, 
this would be more in accordance with actuality than to assume an 
immigration from the North. It may be assumed that when Chao 
U Thong established his capital at Ayuthia, he could not remove all 
the people from his old residence, and Khun Bluang Phagnua, the 
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elder brother of the Queen Consort, remained in his old residence, 
where, in having to look after his own interest, he was wppointed 
Phra Paramaraja to administer the old city. 


Muang Suvarnapwi may have been established at the same 
time as Ayuthia, Phra Ramesuen the King’s son was made Governor 
-of Lopburi, in the north, which is near to the dependent States, to 
look after them. All this seems to speak for the statoment that Phme 
Chao U Thong came from Suvarnabhiimi and not from Devanagara. 


T have only one more word to add, If the theory which T 
have put forward with regard to the establishment of Ayuthia as 
a capital is correct, it does not in any way militate against the well 
established fact that the Thai race came from the North. 


The ancestors of Phra Chao U Thong had certainly once 
established their capital at the city of ‘ritung or Pap, a little 
below Kampheng Phet on the western bank of the river, and 
perhaps they established another city known as Devanagura, the 
position of which is said tc be a little lower down on the eastern 
bank. But instead of immigrating direct to Ayuthia, there are 
reasons, as I have explained, to assume that they have come down 
to Suphan or even more south and remained there for generations 
‘before the capital was established at Ayuthia. 
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On Siamese Proverbs and 
Idiomatic Expressions. 


Soe 
By COLONEL G. E. GERINT, M.RAS, MSS. 





-A Neglected Subject. 


‘Though the Siimese language is no less rich in proverbial lore 
than those of other foremost nations in tho Far Bagh it'is surprising 
to notice how little atteution has hitherto heen bestowed upon this 
subject so redolent of interest to the philologistand ethnographer, 
and so instructive to the student of the manners, opinions, beliefs 
and character of this genial people. 

No one before the late Bishop Pallegoix ever attempted to 
present anything like a list of common Sitmese sayings. But even 
then, the proverbs that the prelate just referred to gives in his 
“Grammatica Lingue Thai,” in his dictionary, and in his deserip- 
tion of Sim, are so few in number as to fall short of a bare dozen, 
and furthermore they do not appear tohave been invariably selected. 
among the best. Such an exceedingly meagre list is what has 
formed for later writers the store to draw upon in their tun ; hence, 
it is no wonder they have but seldom and sparingly put it under con- 
‘tribution. * Indeed, it shoul be stated for trath’s sake that Sizmese 








Biimese adage as regards the liability of both elephants and 
ip or stumble is adopted asa motto by Captain (afterwards 
James Low on the front pago of his grammar (=A Grammar of 
the Thai or Siamese Language,” Calcutta, 1828.) "This is the only 
proverb figuring in that work. “Colonel Low requoted it later on in his. 
escay “ On Siamese Literature” that appeared in the Asiatio Res arohes, 
vol. XX (p. 878 ). 

Inhis “ Grammatica Linguae Thai,” Pallegoix merely gives nine 
proverbs, eight of which are repeated, in. translation only, in his * De 
cription du Royaume Thai ou de Siam,” vol. 1. pp. 401-402. In 
* Dictionarium Linguae Thai” be quotes some two or three more. 

More orJess sccurate translations of nine maxims, mostly from 
Péhrah Riong’s swork are supplied in the “ Siam Repository” for 1872, 
-pp-108, 121and 191. This sums up about all Western labour in thie 
partioular field, with the exception of the work alluded to in the note 
at foot of next page. vi 
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‘proverbs have formed the object of a special essay by Professor Lor- 
geou, while still Consul for France in this capital many a year ago 5 * 
however, as Ihave had no access to his monograph Tam unable to 
form an estimate ax to the mode and extent of tresitment the fasei- 
nating subject has received therein, With this single exception, 
Tam not aware of any particular study on Sitmese proverbs having 
80 far appeared in European languages, 


Surely, it is high time that more ample lists not only of pro- 
‘yorbs proper, but alzo of idiomatic phrases current amony the people 
should be gathered and published, if for no other purpose at least to 
Aemongtrate that the Siamese are fur from lacking that des- 
cription of concise, pithy sayings that form so grent a part of the 
folklore of other nations. 





2.—Importance of Siamese Preverbs, 


Indeed, it may in this respect be fairly cluimed for the people 
‘of this country that their literature, and still more so their 
vernacular idiom, is remarkably flavoured with savoury bity of 
worldly wisdom and pointed phrases, many of which favourably 
compare in sparkling wit and trenchant epigrunmatic  terseness 
with those even of Western mations, ‘The field is, infact, w 
‘Burprisingly wide and promixing one for the collector, expecially it 
“it be made to include also such local saws as obtain in the different 
distriots and “out-of-the-way tracts, of the country, and the 
proverbial lore of other branches of the original ‘Nhai stock, 
such as, for instance, their nearest Kinsmen the Liu, whose folk 
sayings are so furentitely unknown, but which appear to me, 
jodging from n few specimens obtained, fully to deserve 
investigation, 





‘The importance of having a collection guch us is here referred 
to undetfakon and carried on as thoroughly and speedily as possible 
cannot be overrated, and will by itself appeal in all its manifold 
earings to every-one interested in the study of the people of this 
country. for it is prinbipally through an investigation of such 





*E. Lorgeou, “ Suphasit Siamois,’ in the Lulletin de TAthdnde 
* Oriental tor 1881-83, 
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noglected fragments of local wisdom and precious documents of 
worldly lore—rightly defined by Lord Bacon us the index of “ the 
genius, wit und spirit ofa nation,”—that wo can arrive at an 
adequate knowledge of the people's character, guin an insight into 
their modes of thought and peculiar ways of life, and acquire a 
better understanding of certain of their mannors aud customs, of 
which proverbs often present so life-like a picture nol to be found 
elsowhore. As art is the mirror of pathos and aesthetionl refine- 
ment, I should be inclined to say that so are proverbs a mirror of 
the national character and ethical development. It is in them that 
we can see reflected at its best the people’s heart, as well as some 
peculiar processes of psychical and intellectual evolution which 
they often reproduce in their successive phases, forming so to 
speak, a serial documentary history of the inner nature of the people 
zs wellas of its outer explications. A most fascinating study, 
on the absorbing interest of which I need dwell no further. 


3.—Cautioas to b2 observed in their collection. 


Attention to several essential points is, howorer, needed in 
collecting proverbial sayings in this country, especially such as 
occur scattered in the national literature and the moder .publig- 
ations, .As we are all aware, from the remotest period Indi civiliz- 
ation. has largely influenced both the charactor and modes of 
thought of populations of the Thai race, chiefly after they 
entered the Mé-Num Valley, where some of the main centres of 
radiation of that civilizing influence had ben early established. 
‘The modification alluded to was principally brought about through 
the ageney of the religions that the Indi immigrants brought in 
with them, along with their elaborate systems of philosophy and 
concomitant refinements of ethics, polity, and so forth. 

‘The Sanskrit and Fali literatures, so rich’ “in” aphoristical 
amd ap>phthegmatical lore, in precepts and rulés of conduct, have 
naturally contributed largely in forming the bulk of choies Siamese 
sayings, especially such as appear in the “ Niti” or cthological’ 
iterature of the country. To give but an example, I find it stated 
by a good native authority, that the Pali treatise kuown by the 
name “Lokaniti” i. “The World’s Guide” or “ Mankind’s 
Guide,” has from time immemorial ben the model after which 
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Siamese writers of metrical compositions have fashioned their 
aphorismic productions, * 


One must therefore exercise no little discrimination in 
leaning proverbs and akin locutions from the local literature, for 
it is in the majority of instances quite likely that such sontentious 
sayings have been drawn from either Sanskrit or Pali sources, such 
‘us, for instance, the two great India epics, the “Avadinas” or legonds 
and sacred stories, the “Pancatantras or the “ Jataka,” the “ Milin- 
Agprahs,” and other popalar works of the voluminoay Bullhistie 
literature. 





Such a danger, however, fortunately but seldom exists for 
sayings tui ure picked up from the mouths of the people, especially 
up country, Most of these have been traditionally handed down 
from considerable antiquity, and are more likely to prove the genu- 
ine embodiment of primitive wisdom and humour, 


4,—Tho oldest Siamese collection of proverbs, 


Among the collections of old proverbinl lore extant in local 
literature and most widely diffused all over the country, the one best 
entitled to be regarded as genuinely Siimese, nay Thai, is that going 
by the name of “Supthasit Prhrah Riang”” or “ Banat Prhrah 
Ring ei (qmin wrt 799 or Lyin mistas ) i.e the “ Ma- 
xling “or Progepts of King Riang,” on agooant of their authorship 
boing ascribed to the potentite of that nams who reigied at Suchd- 
thai—the first capital of an united and independent Siam,—during 
tthe latter half of the thirteenth contury. 


It is to this jastly famous ruler that the country owes its re- 
demption from the secular Kambojan domination; its original consti- 
tution into a vast autonomous empire extending from the upper 
‘Yeaches of the Mé-Nam to the sea of the Straits and from the Sal- 
win tothe Middle Mé-Khong; the creation of the first Thai alphabet, 
and the birth of a national literature, Tho well known insoription 








* Soo “Vajiratiin” Magdzine, st sories, vol. II, faso. WIT» 
Sth month of R. ril-May 1885 A. D.), p. 60. On 
wven chapters (or cantos) of the. 
v0 ‘8 metrical translation into Siamese 
fe Phys Sri'Sunthoa Vohar ( Noi). 
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erected at Sukhothai shortly after the close of his reign in or about 
1300 a.p., is the eaaliest epigraphic monument in the Thai language 
and in the new writing devised for it in which the recently freed 
people, conscious of its own power and confident in the future, pro- 
¢laims its glorious achievements and expresses its new feelings aud 
aspirations. ‘The Memoirs of Lady Nobamiis, one of the most bril- 
Viant ornaments of King Ritang’s Coart, though considerably re- 
touched and interpolated lator on, probably also received their first 
redaction during the same reign, and there ean be but little doubt 
that © King Riang’s Maxims ” not only belong to the same period, 
but are the work of the monarch hiuself to whom they ave tradi- 
tionally ascribed and in whose mouth they are put. Despite their 
having more than once suffered modifications, they still bear, as will 
be seen directly, more than one hull-mark of authenticity both in the 
archaic language in which they are fromed and the spirit of manly 
independence that breathes through them, which is quite the cha- 
racteristic of the age; while they are couched in that terse, laconic 
form prevailing in the inscriptions of the poriod, which has 
seldom been surpassed after that exeopt in sententious poetry of the 
highest order. 


These peculiarities become evident at first sight, so that 
no doubt can be entertained as to their genuineness as a home 
product, especially after a moment's consideration has been given 
to the particular conditions of the time, The uation had then 
just been rising from its socular vassaluge to a station of absolute 
Independence and unexpected grandeur. By wonderful stroke 
c£ good luck Sikm had realized her own ideals, surpassed even, 
mayhap, her most ambitious hopes; for her former mistress, 
Kamboja, had been crushed into atoms and disabled almost for every: 
and her other rivals were kept in proper check. Everything that 
savoured of her former subjection and reminded her of her but recent 
‘oppressor had been discarded—aress, language, writing, literature = 
all in fact that could be readily cast off which formed a conaccting 
link with her unpleasant political past. 








‘Under such circumstances it is not likely that the teachings 
of her recent masters would be retained in the novel gospel, 
proclaimed by the mouth of her liberator himselé to his people, 
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Hence it is that I am inclined to regard the “Maxims of King 
Raaug” as a genuine product of the period; as the ethical Code 
of the ‘re-born nation, embodying the outcome of the wisdom 
matured during the long centuries of servitude. and tempered 
and made more poignant by the novel spirit of freedom that 
pervaded the age. Taken even from this single standpoint the 
collection of proverbinl lore alluded to is of the highest value 
as unfolding to us picture of the inner emseienco of the ‘Thai 
people at that most brilliant period of their national existence, 


5 —Characteristics of Siamese Proverbs. 


It is on the moral treatise just referred to that Ihave 
mainly founded my present observations on Siamese proverbs. 
For the remaining part these remarks hare beon supplemented by 
reference to other time-honoured adages, saws, and idiomatic 
phrases collected mostly from the mouths of the people, which 
either from their antiquity, naive originality, or local colouring 
seem to me to ke genuine local productions, and not exotic 
importations or spurious imitations of the foreign article, 

‘When a far more extensive collection of such shrewd bits of 
Tocal lore shall Lave been brought together from every nook and 
gorner of this country, it will be possible to puss a definite judg- 
‘ment, on. their sic worth, buth as historical aud ethical 
documents of the inner nature of man and his surroundings. What- 
‘ever be the ultimate conclusion then arrived at, however, I hardly 
presume it can much differ from tbe provisional one 1 think myself 
justified in now coming to on the basis of the comparatively few 
specimens Ihave examined. And this conclusion is, that Siamese 
proverbs,— whether in terseness, caustic wit, or pithiness ; in shrewd 
wisdom, sound sense, or the principles they inculcate; in the remark- 
‘abledmowledge of the human heart they display and the miniatures 
of.cortain. phases of domestic and rural life they wnfold,—can fa 
vourably compare with those of other nations, no matter whether of 
the Bast or West, If at tines nforiorto thse of classical Europe 
Jn acuteness and elegance, or to thoso of classical India in e'aborate, 
imagery, they almost invariably surpass those of the Malays in both 
conciseness and originality and often those of the Chinese in pro~ 
priety and neatness of expression, while but rarely yielding to them 
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in pointddness and masterly laconicity. ‘To such merits is largely 
@ue the difficulty Europeans find in understanding and appreciating 
‘therh to thbir fall value, although, as will presently be shown, Siamese 
‘fhonght runt mucli in the samé grooves as our own. ‘The fact is 
that in Otder to adequately grasp the meaning and purport of a 
Siamese proverb, to unriddle the allusions to mythical or legendary 
lore occasionally foreshadowed therein, to seize the point of all the 
wit @igaised under apparently plain but often double-edged sen- 
tencéés and, in fine, to fully appreciate the delicate shades of local 
colouring, or the life-like scenes at times only outlined and at 
others vividly portrayed within so small a compass, it requires such 
therongh knowledge not oxly of the country and people, but also of 
their both written and unwritten lore as it is very rarely given to 
European to attain, . 








Proverbs are, in Siam, ranged under the generic designation 
of “Sup‘hasit” [“Subbasit,” from the Pali “Su-bhasito” and Sanskrit 
“Su-bhagite,” both meaning “ Well-spoken word,” “ Fine suying,” 
and the like.] ‘This category therefore includes also rules of conduet, 
advice for the management of life in its various stages, and instruc- 
tioris on politeness, all matters that have specifically nothing to do 
with proverbs proper. A distinction has accordingly been made, in 
agreement with European ideas, between this class of sayings and 
the rest of their Siimese namesakes in the bibliographical sketch 
of local *Sup‘hisit” literature appended to this paper. ( See 
Appendix A). 





‘As in most countries, and rather more distinetly so, Siamese 
proverbs are in the majority of instances got up in xhythmical form 
‘with relative outfit of jingles, alliterations, etc., after the fashion of 
Jocal metrical compositions. In such cases often, though not neces- 
‘sarily go, the sayings are in distichs or quatrains, the limbs of which 
may be decomposed into as many separate sentences each making 
complete sense, But in other instances, as in Malay proverbs, the 
‘verses or couplets are antithetic, and then they cannot be sundered 
and quoted independently without impairing the meaning and, 
‘what is still more important, destroying all the zest of the point 
springing from the contrast of the ideas expressed therein. All sets 
‘of proverbs occurring in Siimese literature are without exception 
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arranged in metrical form; but those current in}the mouth of the 
people are not unfrequently doggerel rhymes and even plain unso- 
phistieated prose. Such are, in my opinion, tho adages that have 
host chance of proving genuine indigenous products and that bat 
preserve the original form of redaction, A glue? at the eximples 
subjoined will, better than any description, illustrate the points 
bronght forward above. 





6.—Summary survey of P*hrah Raang’s maxims. 

Taking first, in order of antiquity, the proverbs cf P-hrah. 
Raang; a few quotations will suffice to give an ilea of the moral 
they inculcate and of the picture they preseat of their age. For 
further considerations I refer the reader to the translation in full 
of them appended at the end of this paper ( Se> Appendix B }. 


After the first few lines we come upon a precept suggestive 

of the novel spirit perrading that period :— 

mu uly Ing eta nu my “Being a froeman don’t associate with 
slaves,” which has about it a dim ring of the “ Civis Romanus sum” 
and at the same time reminds us of the proud utterance of the 
Roman matron while bathing in the presence of a slave. The saying 
is quite charactoristio of the age whon it is said the title of “Thai” 
{Uny) or « Broo” was first adopte1 by the race that has since ruled 
this obuntey. : 

Froquont wat wore, howerér, still required ia ordér to maine 
tain the position gained against the machinations of wily, if not al- 
ways powerful rivals; hence it comes that we find a series of precepts 
urging the nocessity of vigilance both in time of hostilities and in 
peace as a protection against treachery. 











rr ae 
Witeots vv In 1 the prseno ofthe enemy do 
silo uit fa gz dh nw ‘When in war guard thyself ; 
fivard Wiiluard Have fire in readiness with the 
4 3 ‘troops, anda companion with 
wou, 404 you when going about; ele. 
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Pride and honour are impressed in such maxims as: 


ih mu cay nid 
= +, 7k 
ida du ath ide don 


which last, by the way, airs the Guelie Prover 


nobler than gold.” 


S ove thyself more than trensuross 


Sueritice wealth rather than ho- 
nour; 





© Honour is 


Examples of other precepts hare been, for the purpose o£ 





easier comparison, avtans: 


under 








pwvats hevlings hereunder. 


Loyalty and Aevotion to one’s superiors: 


Ca aU | 
o1w7 way Aa Me ay 


Obedience and resp 





aa wy vou dag) 

misma my ay vty 
Freire aa 

ay aw €u a fn) 

Kindness-to fellow men: 

You daw ie In na 

eu ln bvtou n 

Tih tay on 107 

th an nu fae tn 

oth mn nu aay mn 


aiean faved 

oth tum wu day 
Honesty: 

ont Vd ier nid rw 

Ww dau exh xin ann 


Stand by thy princes until deaths 
Assist thy chiefs efficiently. -/ 


Obey your superiors (ov elders). 


Honour thy owa family. 


Don't contemn those who love 
thee. 
Do not despise the poor. 





Win other psople’s hearts. 


‘al ty the dull-witted. 

Forgive the failings of old 
servants. 

Don’ undermine others with 

thy tongue, 

Nor hurt them with thy glances. 

(Cf. Ben Jonson’s and Seott’s 
“Cutting throats by whispers.’) 

Don’t slander thy fellow-mon. 





Be mere’ 





Don’t covet other people’s goods. 


Do not long for mora than thy 
own. share ( in transactions ). 
{bow mnake “pretension to a 

ion s share. | 
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Humility + 
sPaW ody tan If well of don't boast of thy 
r own wealth. 
pth Was IW don Don’t elate higher than thy 
L) own station. 
+d ' 
od) Ay wn ue Au Don’t stultify thyself with praise 
‘Obthy owaeets eS 
mh dow od dow nev Refrain from teaching those 
who teach thee, 
Pioty and virtue : 
dia nao enn 7 Vw Build up good works unremit- 
Pern tingly. 
ugn tart ec ri Establish friendship indissoluble. 
cou 7h nw na 7h nou Requite love with love. 
yn wou Ay Ad wou ony Return respect for respect 
am if apy, (fu din Adopt only what is right and 
Z roject what is wrong. 
Tne nu din ia ‘Think of thy own faults, and 
oxi pia fa Ing tiny not of others’. 
~ Sow and you shall reap; * 
wdubite dn or co fostr oar fallow poe 
Bes pw Ah fi as you shall gop strength fron 
them. 
Steadfastness in purpose : 
ws e . 
ara Aa we When grasping, grasp firmly ; 
aun When squeezing, squeeze to death; 
Gr rh an mw When aiming, aim unswervingly. 
-~ * v 
Prana 08 [CE Cortum pete finem ”: 





definite end }; 
@ set of maxims these, correspcnding to our “ Do nothing by, 
halves; ” or “ No teites aut perfce: ”” Attempt not or accomplish tho- 
roughly. 

* Of, “Ut sementem feceris, ita et metes”: As you hay 


shall you reap (Cicero). Also, “Chi non seu ina non raccoglie 
Sows not reaps not (It. Prov.); ete. 
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Prudence: 





mei bcid 
fin 06 Ma arm 
ptr stan a7 ats 


va Pane 
Wh due eer anita f 
A vee 
ty naz snr) ints, 3 
otha nn dh ou 
Frugulity: 


aos ane eth ain fu 


Concord and fellow-feeling : 


‘ dow Pe, 
fe: go (hes N98 umn Hin 
Py 

49 poiuines daqndenn aide 


dogs 
uo ties {n, un ngs m, 
man wow an fiw 


Reflect before you speak. 


Don't meddle in assisting the 
elephant in carrying his tusks. 
[ie Don’t court danger, or 
destruction]. 

If the stréam be swift, don’t 
place your boat athwart, 

Royal blood, fire, and snake, 
Don’t undervalue. 


Eatables that are costly don’t 
covet. 


Don’t imitate the China cup 
which, once broken, cannot be 
welded up again s 

But follow the example of “Sam- 
rit” bronze, which, even when 
shattered is not yet gone. * 

Imitate the hen and the [fran 
colin} partridge, 

Which [when discovering food] 
lead on their young to share 
in their pasture, 


Polity and diplomatic cunning : 


a vibu oth any WW 
wu daz ann an low 


If firefly, don’t vie with fire. 


‘Talk affably with an enemy 
[ie so as not to arouse his 
wrath and to make him believe 
that our resentment is over]. 





* ‘This looks very suspicious); 


appearing in the “ Pancatantra,” 








like an imitation from the maxim 
IL. T (p. 148 of Lancereau’s 


“Similar to an earthen pitcher, the wicked is easy to shatter 
“and difficult to reunite, whereas the virtu 
is difficult to shatter and eney to reunit 





like unto a golden pitcher, 
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ania Alon aa ns Don’t strike at fish in front 
of the trap [i.e., so that they 
may not take fright and ram 


away]. 
oh A aang in wh Don’t beat adog to make him 
stop barking [i.e., lest he 
wouldn't bark when thieves 
e a come) 
oth As Wanim + Don’t knock down snakes for 
: cows 
ath ff aw nf h Don’t lore wind more than 


water [i.¢., the less useful 
Pe: more than the indispensable]. 
oth in imen nt Adu Don't love the noon more than, 
sun. (ep. the Italian: 
‘Sodtaol mplende, non euro 
Ja luna” -—IF the sun shines 
on me, I care not for the 
moon). 

Te will be seen, from the above few specimens, that we have 
here a waluable code of maxims and rules of condugt generally 
inspired to sound practical sense, although not soaring to the 
sublime heights of the ethical treatises of the West or, for that 
matter, even of Buddbistic literature in the East—such as, for 
‘instance, the “ Dhammapada,”—where a man is taught to overcome 

-evik by good. and anger by love, to speak the truth, to pity or love 
‘a’ much is enemy ashe would his own friend, and sp forth, Om 
‘the other hand it will be noticed that although some homely 
expressions do now and then occur, the phraseology is in most 
instances less vulgar than in Chinese proverbs. Compare, for 
example, the Siamese equivalents quoted above for “What you do, 
do well,” oF ‘Attempt not or accomplish thoroughly,” with the 








‘* Ip common use this is amplified into: yy A y Wim iy 


mi fi off ty Hy, “You knock down the enakes for {tho benefit 
of] the crows, and the ‘crows after having fed on them off they go to 
their neste." ‘The meaning is “ Labour lost ; a thankless task,” or: The 
game ig not worth the, candle”; although it ringe something like our 
qrrne She the chestnuts oxt of the fire for others.” The game isin 


fork 2 dangennon ane, for. aay snake that has not beon thoro killed 
is believed to follow up his persecuter and take revenge upon apy 
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erude mode of expressing the same idea: 
him thoroughly.” 





“Te you killa pig, kilt 


A perusal of the translation in full subjoined will reveal 
yet other merits of the compilation which, for want of space, 
T have had to refmin from commenting upon in the course of 
this hasty survey, 


'7—Other Siamese proverbs. 


Passing now from King Riang’s well known sayings to 
‘other Sitmese proverbs carvent in the mouth of the people or 
disseminated through original local literature, here are some 
specimens of those gleawi by me aud which i have reason to 
deliove are genuine local products :~ 
#3 win sth diss fun dh tow By ranning too fast one is liable 
3 WN WN Ow, TY UA we Sow to stumble; by stoo tap 
J 1 low one may lose bis walshon, 
ae we 
T vou fiuwils, aid {nan — By mere shunting the wings 
® may be caught in the trap; 
aly wa but by withdrawing alto- 
gether, only the tail will. 





wn it i Tan A birdless tree ?—a barren trea, 


swrfuten wget dor Males axe paddy, and fentules 
a hulled rice, [Meaning that 
mnen can take root and settle 
by themselves in life, whereas 
women are not self-sap- 
porting. ] 


< nfo Inu win fin inva affeia whi ‘The smallest grain of pepper is 


nevertheless pungent to chew. 


iow [Meaning that noble blood 
always evidences its virtue 

and power J. 
ah nov of ds now nin Having killed the buffalo (for 


food) don’t begradge the 
spices or seasoning. (Meaning: 
don’t regret the outlay en- 
tailed in carryinig an enter- 
prise to completion]. * 
* Cis the French: “Te fant perdeo un véron pour plcher un. 
saumon®: We must lose a minnow to catch a salou, 
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13) Mu dow our ne Tan rou Don’t rashly attack the [dish 

a ‘of ] boiling-hot rice porridge 

Yow tau [at the centre ], but got at it 

gently [by aroand about way]. 

This last is a most characteristic and well known proverb, 

which has given rise to the saying: flu 1s mulls) nislan nore 

“To negotiate the porridge without [Duming one’s palate by] 

‘Droaching its centre, ” alluding to the notorious fact that tact and 
patience win where brutal rashness fails, 








Another very typical and pretty saying is: 


oe Sears 
Wi da wie dirhs oes. The joints (knots ) on the same 
a are nevertheless une- 
doe so qually spaced; 
19 wos di rns Th So, evea brothers are of differ- 
‘ent minds. 


“==, One of instant actualité, in view of the irrigation scheme 
snow on the tapia, is: 


. carer : 
m7 -W1 O87 ide iMned ‘When working paddy fields don’t 
FETs omit the canal for irrigation; 
157 tilos ed) Se au29 © When in town don’t neglect the 

?; dignitaries. 





¢ ‘Among proverbs that have become historical there is the 
‘thoroughly Machiavellian adage = 


fan. etn tania ‘When cutting down rattans don’t 
leave the sprouts; 
vo aly ‘When killing the father don’t 
7 on A 
ah wo atts o the eitsering 


S We find this old maxim quoted in the local Annals * to the 
©"King’whio founded the present dynasty, in support of the political 
‘Of doing away with P*hya Tak (his predecessor)’s sons 

Jest they might give trouble later on. The stern though not alto- 
gether unsound advice was, however, not followed—times had 
changed—with the result that Phya Tak’s sons became one afterthe 





* wamnonay, Bradley ed, vol. IT. p. 658. 
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‘other conspirators or rebels and had in due course to be done away 
with just the sam 

I may now give an example of another class of sayings which, 
from their setting forth the peculiarities of certain towns or districts, 
Yam inclined to dub “Topographic Proverbs.” Hore is the spe- 
cimen alluded to: 








tony andi Fox tigers Bui, for crocodiles 
- rin, 
as dlava, Va ure mn For mosquitoes Sukhéthai, and 
sa for fever Bing-tap‘han [are 
famed }. 


‘This leads us onto the cognate category of “ Ethnological 
Proverbs,” dealing with the characteristics and foibles of other nat- 
ions or tribes, and holding them up, as @ rule, to ridicule, A couple 
‘of examples will suffice to illustrate our point, Itis jocularly said 

f the Lar ent 
baat ale ah ae They don the “Sin” skirt [a 
soe K = Ka 7 4 a.) kind of striped * Barong”) 
aia dh Gu fiw fia fie (or fis fie) and ont milipeds, 

‘And this isa humorous skiton Europeans occurring ina 


popular play : 


aA dis vs mis ane Tag ins aw fa WM nda my, 

“Buropeans don trousers flapping about their persons, and 
oar not death.” . : 

Too munerous, and not always decent enough to be quoted, 
are the saws current about Uhinese, Malays, Métis, and other neigh. 
Touring races. 

8,—Coincidences with foreign proverbs, 

I shall now come to another important feature of ‘Siamese 
proverbs, which has beon so far entirely overlooked;'and to which I 
ami accordingly anxious to direct attention, What I mean are the 
numerous and really astonishing coincidences noticeable in such 
sayings with those of Wester nations. "In this comparison, I na- 
turally leave out such proverbs as would arouse well grounded 
suspicion of having been imported from India; and merely confine 
myself to such as, for the reasons pointed out above, we are 
justified in holding to have originated locally. The agréetionts 
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are so striking, not only in sense but often in the mode of express 
ion and the wording itself, as to cause the superficial observer to 
wonder whether there has not been, in such cases, actual borrowing 
from our own proverbial stock. 

Ttis curious to notice in this connection what La Loubire 
wrote after visiting Siam in 1687 : “I could not get a Siamese Song. 
well translated, 20 different is their way of thinking from ours.” * 
‘The second part (here italicized ) of this remark, endorsed as 
apodictic, one and a half centuries later, by that most imaginative of 
writers on Siamese songs, Neale, + is a fair example of the mistaken 
judgments that even a careful observer is sometimes apt to form 
‘on this people and country. In the case in point the difficulty 
in translating Sidmese songs well must be laid to the door of the 
concise and artificial language employed in native poetry,—which 
so often proves a hard nut to foreign scholars —rather than to an 
altogether different mode of thinking. 


‘The’ few specimens subjoined, taken at random among 2 
large number of Siimese proverbs evincing most striking re- 
semblances with those of the West, will, in fact, conclusively 
prove that Siimese thought runs, on the whole, in grooves very 
similar and at times absolutely identical with our own. If 
‘tHe “same cannot so generically be asserted of the manner 
‘of @xpressinig it, it is no less true that the instances in which the 
agreement in the Wording is strictly literal are numerous enough 
a8 to prove intensely surprising in view of the wide divergence 
‘commonly “held and Imown to exist to a considerable extent 
in genius and mechanism between the Sidmese and Western 
languages. But even when differences occur in either sense or 
phraseology between a Siamese proverb and its European counter- 
is yet extremely interesting as well as instructive to 
observe How practically the same idea has been worked out and 
‘expreséed among these ethnically so far removed nations. Hence, 
why Tsaid that it is in their foll-sayings that we may best study 
‘the character and modes of thought of the Siamese people. 


*_* Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Siam,” English 
transl, London, 1693, t. I, p. 60. pies 
+ “Narrative of a Residence in Siam” ; London, 1852, p. 229. 
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While on this subject it may be worth while to point 
out that coincidences of a similar natare have been also noticed 
between Chinese proverbs and those of Buropeand India; but with 
respect to the last named, it does not seem to me that sufficient 
distinction has been made between sayings introduced into China 
along with Indian literature and those of local growth, Agreements 
in sense, do occasionally exist between some Uhinese and Siimeso 
proverbs; however these, more than to actual borrowing on the 
part of the latter people, seem to be due to those haphazard 
circumstances, or psychological phenomena it may be, owing to 
which the same idea springs up independently into two human 
brains quite stranger to one another. 

Again, resemblances do now and then occur between @ 
Siamese and a Malay proverb, due mostly to the same cause. But 
in cases where actual borrowing appears indisputable, there can be 
but little doubt that it has taken place from Siamese into Malay, 
rather than vice versa. * And this borrowing, as I hope to demons- 
trate on a future occasion, has not been merely confined to a 
few proverbs, but was carried on wholesale in other departments 
of literature, ‘The phenomenon is easily explicable from the fact 
that the whole of the Malay Peninsula was under Sitmese sway 
for the two hundred and fifty years comprised between the middle 
of the thirtoonth and the end of the fifteenth century A. D., 
during which period many Simese customs, institutions, ete. 
were introduced to the Malay people. 

‘The only neighbours to whom the Siimese may be indebted 
for certain portions of their proverbial love would seem to be the 
‘Méti-Khmér, the former masters of the country; and on this score 
it should be very interesting to compare Siamese folk-sayings with 
Peguan and Kambojan ones. ‘he materials for such a study. 
are, however, still too scarce, and moreover the inquest.on the 
Kambojan side is fraught with appalling difficulties, owing to the 
secular domination Siam has held over Kamboja, during which 
period the country Inst named, having entirely lost her own 
angjent civilization, turned to adopt that of the Siamese which was, 





* See for an instance of Siamese proverbs borrowed by Malays, 
the Journal of the Straits Branch R. Asiatic Soo., No 11 (June 1888), 
P. 55, No 125; and below, under section 10. 
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indeed, partly a reflex of her own, with the result that Siamese laws, 
literature, arts, and customs were bodily transplanted on Kambojan 
soil. We must decordingly, at least for the present, regard the proverbs: 
taken as a basis for our comparisons below, to be genuinely Siamese, 
until their title to such an origin has been disproved. When exten- 
sive.collections of Lau sayings shall have been made, it will be pos- 
sible to draw neater lines of distinction, since the paternity of many 
a proverb as Siimese will become firmly established once it has been 
shown to ave long been known among their more unalloyed Thai 
Kinsmen, the Liu, On similar lines, when a collection of both Moa 
and Khmér proverbs shall be available, it will be possible to deter- 
‘mine the paternity of many a Khmér saying from its occurrence in 
‘Moa. With these remarks I now subjoin a few examples of Siamese 
‘proverbs more or less in agreement with Western ones. These ure 
‘but a small part of those Ihave so far collected, and I have no doubt 
that by extending the search a good. many more, presenting possibly 
‘even more striking resemblances might be met with, In order to enable 
‘the reader better to appreciate the shades of difference in both sense 
and wording whenever such exist, Ihave thought it expedient to 
xange them under two heads, comprising in the first thoce that ex- 
press similar thoughts in a different manner, and in the second those 
which correspond “verbatim,” or most closely so, to European 
proverbs. 
“9—Instances of coincidence with Western proverbs. 


+ Chasé:-A—Tus Saxe Inga Dirraameriy Exeressen, 





Siamese Sayings. European Equivalents, 
Pam . : 
49 lent dos idy ast Slow and steady wins the race 
4 (Lloyd). 


Slowly and gently you will ni- 
cely obtain two jungle-knives Everything comes if a man will 





sccEinstead of one only J. only wait ( Disraeli). 
Gu tho ay, ti on mony, Secin's belierin’, but feclin’s 
@v m iw Wi ob fe nda ‘thenaked truth (Scotch Prov.) _ 
‘Ten mouths stating [one thing] Trust as little as you can to 38 
«© one eye seeing it; norare ten port, and examine all you can 
eyes 





Tone thing Jequal by your senses (Johnson ). 
ingle. hand feeling i, ae 2 
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Siamese Sayings. 


Vs Wy ors nu fin 

‘The egg colliding with a stone, 
Xo nae ned wos 

‘To buy a buffalo in a pool. 


vitide, alsand, Sutuht us 
Him 


Running away from a tiger but 
to fall in with a crocodiles to 
climb up a tree and find there 
‘a wasp’s nest. * 


am wna via lu. any snoday, 


S 
v ter ad nou fd a9u sti9dd 


‘To take dry cocoanuts for sale 
to the gardener, or toilet pow- 
der to the palace ladies. 


& wa de aw 

Suite Ine’ sin, Buti tho He via 

‘Ten cowries are within hand’s 

reach; bat tiventy are too far 
removed. 

% ial ie 

was qnids, on aniolarian! 


‘Torear a tiger cub, a young ero- 
codile, or venomous snake, 


European Equivalents, 


‘The iron pot and the earthen pot. 

‘The earthen pot must keep clear 
of the brass kettle. 

To buy acatinabag. To buy 
a pig ina poke, 


Out of the frying pan into the 
fre, 


Carrying coals to Neveastle. 


Bringing earthen vessels 
‘Samos or bats to Athens. 

“In segetem spicas fere ” 
(Ovidius), 


to 


A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. 


Tlyaut mieux un tiens que deux 
Pauras. 


“Colubrum in sino fovere.”* 


To cherish a serpent in one’s 
bosom. 





* ‘The frst part of this saying also’ occurs 
“Freed from the mouth of the crocodile only to fall 


he tiger 


among Malays: 
into the jaws of 


“To fall into the jaws of the tiger after escaping from the 


‘mouth of the crocodile”. See Nos. 50 and 157 of Maxwell’s collection 


in the Journal of the Straits Branch of ths R. Asiatic Soc. No. 


and No. 3, p. 155. 
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Sigmese Sayings, 
salou: Suen; oeson dette 
Me s_pent ite ails 


‘but mucli, with ease: 


add ono TET m ft, 


Don’t pull out the guts [ i. in- 
nuke sorows aed. toubles ] 
for crows to feast upom: 


wuTH Hon, 187 MuIN a 


If a thorn pricks use a 
thorn to draw it out ® 


Tin sana nia, duh epwindu 
Diseases come by mountains, 
“andvleave by driblets (lit: in 
bits of the size of a louse or of 

a clothes-rermin). 


one sins 

Hi les my nao, Li wee mum 

In a land of blinkards, endea- 
your to wink like them. 


wilenge wien nds uvlows 
The female heart is as-unstable 


as water rolling on-a lotus 
leaf. + 


European “Equivalents: 
Penny wise and pound foolish. 





Tl faut aver son linge sale em 
famille. 


‘One’sfilthy linen should be wash~ 
ed at home. 


« Similia similibus curantui.” 
Like cures likes 


‘Misfortunes never come-singly- 


“Qawn Rome fueris, Romano 
vivite more.” 

Do in Rome as the Romans do. 

*Varium’ et” mtitabilé” semper © 
Feomina”” (Virgil). 

‘Woman is inconstant. 

La donna 2 mobile, 


Qual_piuma al vento. 
“Rigoletto ”). 


(Opera, 





ay. ® This may, as likely as not, be a reminiscense of. the sayin, 
‘the-Paueatantra, lib. IV, IT, (p. 279 of Lancerau’s transl.). * 
‘stinging enemy by means of a pungent eemy ; a harassing, 
‘thorn by means of a thora, for his welfare.” 
+ This. comparison. rests on. the fact that a drop.of 
‘upon'a lotus leaf invariably rolls off. 
off, like water oa calladium leaf; but the simile’ is used in 
‘of one who will pay no attention to advice. (Seo Malay Prover’s 
in Maxwell's collection, Journal, Straits Branch B A. S., No. 2j-= 








ise dostroy 





“Roll 
speakin, 
No. ud 
p. 182). 





quoted 








fall 
The Malays have a sitilar saying 
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Siamese Sayings 
tevin an a dhe Tn, arte ay 


ihe Wento 

To set‘a'duck to crow instead of 
a rooster ; how can the ctycbe 
listened to ? 


Ps mae 
wo sieny fy dow (it) 
Ke 
wo ns 
To take flesh [fig. for goods, 


property] out of mice in ordér 
to add iton to elephants. 


ee 
FW 717 LOM, A918 (7.N 7599 SA 
Beware of squint-eyed persons 
and of buffaloes with out 
spread horns. 


Buropean, Equivalents. 


To. put round. pos into square 
holes. 

‘The wrong man. in. the wrong: 
place. 


To rob Peter to pay Paul. 

[The meaning here conveyed is 
not exactly the same, but no 
better coiresponding’ phrase 
does for the moment occur to 
me]. 


Ceux qui sont marqués en B. 
[Borgne, Boiteux, Bossu, ete.] 
ne valent rien. nN 

Niun segnato da Dio fa mai 
buono (Ital: Prov.). 

“Cave ab signatis, 


Grats BYSAviNas Conresroxpisa Worn ror Woro, on” 
Very Nwanty, 


va 4 


tia wutle, sie fuitdewme 
‘With frugality even a little goes 
a long way; but without it, 

all soon vanishes, * 


P or or 
au ana Wan ae 
"To cast gems before monkeys. + 


With parsimony a little is sufii~ 
cient (Seneca). 
Frogality is an estate. 


To cast pearls “before. swine 
(Jesus). 





* A closer literal translation is rendered impossible by the idioma- 
tic character of the language employed here; hence the ono I have 


attempted is considerably parapheastic 


Seneca's saying quoted opposite 





perhaps more exactly conveys the sense implied. 


+ The Malay corresponding sayings are decidedly inferior to the 
Siimese. Here they are: Like a monkey which has got a flower,” and, 


“To give things to monkeys.” 
‘Sie Bok ASS. - 


2. (Nos. 18% and 251 in the Journal of tha 
» No. 11, pp. 65 and 78]. 
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Siamese Sayings. 


ow (or wan) ou ash au new 
If a dog bites you, don’t bite 
“him in return: 
re 
van in fl tine 
‘A dog when barking does not 
bite. 
sya bi od my is 
<While the cat is away the mice 
make merry. 


doe 
Yn mu Ae con ron 


‘After the Kine are gone the 
enclosure will (naturally) be 


put up. 
» ae 
apn wime La) iw wh ane 
Bringing additions of dew to 
the sea. 
whale In de 


Face of doe and tigerlike 
heart. * 


A fa te¥ iin wow ine 
‘One’s own entrails prove worms 
to one’s gel. 
Yon win oon me 
With over greediness wealth 
‘vanishes. 
2am vON.Aa MUON 1d AD LOR 
m1 UOM.A9 | 


anes ns 

“The Plind Yeads the blind, and 
‘then the blind quarrels with 
his leader. 








European Equivalents. 


Ifa donkey brays at you, don’t 
bray at hi 

Ue an ass kicks me, shall I strike 
him again? (Socrates). 


A dog that barks does not bite. 


When the cat’s away, 
‘The mice will play. 


To shut the stabledoor after 
‘the kine are gone. 


Carrying water to the sea. 


Cara de angel, corazon de dem- 
onio. (Spanish Prov.) 

Boca de mel, coragko de fel 
Portuguese Prov.) 

Of n'est jamais trahi que par lee 
siens. 


He who grasps at too much 
holds fast nothing. 
Grasp all, lose all. 


If the blind lead the blind, both 
shall fall into the ditch’ (He- 
brew Prov.) 





® This seems to me superior to the more verbose Chinese saying: 
A smiling tiger; on his lips honey, in his beart a sword.” 
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Siimese Sayings 


sh Luin ign tn cu nit 
Don’t allow children to play 
with knives or entters. 


anu an ay, qn bi wow 
Handsome features, but no fra- 
igrance to smell. 
lit. to the olfactory kiss obtain: 
ing among the people of these 
countries]. 


an fe Pa 
fw how an 1d (or an) 
wilt ria ies 
‘He who spits towards the sky 
gets it back in his own face. * 
uh (or daa dt) Pron, 
Prete 
wn unig 7 nas 
‘Even a four-footed animal for, 


an elephant] will stumble 5 80 
will the scholar. + 


Buropean Equivalents, 


« Ne pnero gladium.” 
Tntrust not a boy with a sword. 


La beauté sans vertu est une 
fleor sans parfum. 


Beauty without grace is a violet 
without smell. 


Chi sputa contro il vento si sputa, 
in faceia (Italian Prov.) 


Even a horse, though he 
has four feet, will. stumble 
(Bnglish Prov.) 


« Brrafe humanum est.” 





‘almost identical form among Malays 





* This saying ocours 
spit in the air and get it back in one 
means: To speak evil of 
recoils upon the speaker himself. 




















0 
own face.” With them, however, 


is own family or relations is an injury which 
See No. 61 in Maxwell’s collection, 


Journal, Straits Branch B. Asiatic Soe., No. 2, p. 186. 


+ Although this saying has often been quoted (see, aga p. Let the 
present paper), the fact has ever been overlooked that it corresponds 


word for word (with the exception 


of the term “horae,”” replaced by 


“elephant” in one variant of the Siimese version) with the English 
proverb transcribed opposite it above. 

‘Malays havo a similar adage : “The strong elephant stumbles and 
the swift tiger has to spring,” meaning: “ If the elephant and the tig 
sometimes blunder, how much more should faults be excusable in man. 
[See No. 300 of Maxwell's collection, in Journal, Str. Br. 2. A. S.No. 8 
p. 42. ], However, this is merely a variant of another saying: “ Although 
the elephant is so big and has four legs, still he stumbles sometimes,” 
which, as Maxwell readily acknowledged later on, is clearly borrowed from 
the Sitmese. [See Journal Str. Br. Xt. A. S., No. 11, p. 55, entry 125]. 
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10-+Idiomatic Expressions. 

Although itis often dificult to draw the line between proverbs. 
proper and’ what.are mere metaphorical loéutions or allegorical 
sentences, I have thought it useful'to group apart here; uider the 
above head, such short phrases as are either figurative modes of 
expressing thought, or instances of enigmatic parallelism. 

So far, lexicographical and grammatical works on the Siam- 
ese language are singularly meagre in this sort of sayings which 
form by'tiemselves atone:aceonsiderably vast and interesting feld 
for the student-whether'of the language,or-of:the character of the 
people, I have, however, in the specimens presented ‘telow, nob 
confined myself solely to time-honoured expressions but have deem- 
-ed.itiexpediont to-inelnde also a! few -mbdern ones which have but 
recently:come into use, as well as some colloquialisms frequently 
met with in current literature. 

As may be well expected, this-class.of lociitions ‘keeps con- 
tinually growing on with the development of the language which, 
compelled.to keep pace with the progress made by the-country and 
her people on the paths of civilization’ and refinement, gradually 
divests'itsélf of its primitive simplicity, becoming every day more 
ornate, sprightly, and imaginative. 

.... An acquaintance with such expressions.is, accordingly, neces~ 
sary for'a thorough understanding of contemporary literature, as 
well.as of the colloquial obtaining among.the.éducated class. “Many 
-ob the sayings in question; however; find-favour also with: the com- 
mon people. A sortiof what may bé termad'shing has grown up of 
late and is widely employed in fashionable circles, especially at the 
capital. I have, however, soughtt4 exclude as a rule, and so far as L 
wasiable to discriminate, Ioeutions dédidedly belonging to this class. 
<2) 7 The Siamese'language ill lends >iteelf to puns; hence: these 
“jeux esprit” forming the delectation‘of our “ittéllectuels” andl 
also-‘relistied'in this very Far’ East'by the “ Celestial” Jitérati and 
frequently met with’in-classical Indi literature, maybe .said to be 
practically unknown‘im this country * In-this,as:in other'respects, 

* The only Siamese: pun I ever ‘came across, 20 faras itannow 


xemenber, is:the one about guava fruits and Europeans referred ‘to below 
in Appendix O;No. 97. 
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Siémese still Ings-a long way behind the highly developed languages 
of both China and India ; although the growing tendencies towards 
vefiioment just referred to as characteristic of its present phase, 
afford pleasant prospects for its future possibilities. 

Hore subjoined, then, are-a'few specimens of the expressions 
alluded to, the list of which might be considerably incrénsed by a 
séarch through current literature'anid the parlance ofthe day. The 
same caution sould, however, be exercised as we have pointed out 
while on the subject of proverbs, in order to avoid including sayings 
borrowed from the literature of the neighbouring nations, especially 
India, In drawing up the following list I have endeavoured to 
group 'the sayings under the three different heads of (A) Old idioms, 
(B) Moder idioms, and (() Similes. 


A=Oup Inioms. 


Literal Translation, Meaning Tmplied. 
tGuv mur A spine or thor, A rebel. A traitor. 
A straw fre, A spitfire. A flashy out- 
Wma butst of passion or 
activity. Brutum ful 
‘men. All flash in the 
pan, 
Wom sou A slow fires a soul Uneeasing activity. 
: dering fire. Long nurtured resent 


ment. Sulkiness. 


way 
tow Rew To conceal the end of To hide one’s game. 
the thread. 


fis wre or To hold the tail(or rud- To assistand directfrom 
A a dex) ; or, behind | the . seenes. 
fio mvs, fia To hold the tailor rid- ‘To uphold, Wire-pul- 
i ¥ der, tosteerthestern; ling, -To pull the 
my tly nr to be [or to hold] the —_ wires. 


handle. 
Gull dt nzsnn - Bonstess tongue. Not keeping one’s own 
0 \ word. 
‘Gu nenin ‘Tongue of a monitor A double-tongued per- 
lizard (which is for- son. 
ked). 
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: Literal translation, ‘Meaning implied, 
afenh, ania v1 Tigers in the jungle, and Military soouts and piq- 


% eats in aml Le uets. 
nA To exalt one’s self To raise one’s self into 
sia “above the wind. ‘the seventh heaven. 
iwuo GW 
+ ania dairy Notto be afraid even to. Not to be in the least 
Wi nda dour ‘the extent of half a afraid. 
fia ing ages Z ¥ a 
‘To build or lay a bridge To bridge over a ditfi- 
nen onTH for. culty for somebody 
else. To procure an 
* . introduction to. 
nea diay in Ae eho ‘To pave a way to some- 
body else. 
41 d00 149 Servant of two masters. A double-faced knave. 
A turn-coat. 
vigalzs au —-Compliable or cringing A sycophant. An in- 
mind. triguer. A mean 
do ROD A fawner, a cringer. flatterer. A spaniel. 


A fawning fellow. 


Gu nizv10 ‘To dedicate a platter of To give asop. To give 
oblationstoevilspirits a sop to Cerberus. 
in order to appease 


Me them, 

gu via To put or fasten upon 

t Sse the head [like, ¢9. Take it with you and 
vor Wl untsld Go hod war st upon RUMSOC HE 2 cap 
pei) our head. zou pete, 

av7- nga ‘orker [lit. ‘lord’] of 


chet EeT=™ Aceursol, lasted, or 
win(or 144) 197 Perpetrator (lit. ‘lora’] dashed, (d—d) thing. 
of sin (or, wrath). 








57 * In the new edition of Pallegoix’ Dictionary, revised by Bishop 
‘Voy, Bangkok,” 1896, p. 961, the expression gy yfqis ascribed the sense: 


«To have the eyes bigger than the belly ”, to that set 
“forth in the Getmian proverb ie Augen si der Bauch:” 
Tam unable, however, to find evidence as regards such being the meaning 


that yy yi bas among the Siimese. ‘The only one sense I have noticed 
ae 








is that given above implying vexation and contempt, the locution being 
‘used when one has been repeatedly worried about giving away or return 
ing some thing. 

[36] 


a“ 
mio iy 





gu tte iin, 
- enunin iuing 


wm wh 


andy mis-yuaeny 
wir Y 


‘gba now Ay 
nan It indus 
Wute tn 
eg ae 
tiewes 1s) tanh 


way 197M, 189 
my ly don 


C27] 
Literal Translation. 


To float away on a raft 
(as, ¢. g., impurities 
or unlucky things). 


‘Zo steep the hand into 
‘the water-bowl [so as 
to wet it in order that 
the cooked rice may 
not stick to it], and 
‘then take up a hand- 
ful of boiled rice 
bringing it to the 
mouth. 

do. do. 5 and, 
with the end of the 
skirt untueked and 
trailing ontheground, 
go to town. 

Thick for the eyes and 
ears. 





It is a dense matter for 
both eyes and ears. 


Crying before one feels 
the pain, 


‘To sweep until smooth 
(or clean). 


‘To keep a ruse in store, 
to reserve the lips 
(ie to keep the 
amouth shut ). 


‘The pole [for pushing 
the boat} does not 
reach down to the 
water, 


To thrust one's own 
carrying stick between 
those who cary the 
pig [suspended to a 
pole). 


Cer y 


Meaning Implied. 


To cast away a useless 
thing. To get rid of 
a bore or of a vexing 
preoccupation. 

As easy as kissing my 
hand, 


Basy going Taking 
nintters in an easy 
way. 


Also; ne to whom 
‘things look as capable 
of being performed 
with the greatest ease, 
without “labour or 
exertion, 


A serious matier. A 
bad fix or prediea- 
ment, An eye-[and 
gars] sore. A petty 
kettle of fish. 


Crying before you. are 
“hurt, 


To make a clean sweep. 


‘To keep a second string 
to one’s Low. - Not to 
uncover all one’s bat- 

_ teries. To eonceal part 
of one’s plans or mind. 


The forces are unequal 
‘to the task. 


To meddle with ‘other 
‘people’s business, 





non on a 


th oven 
exon gu tits 





-erane tau inde 
an a) 





wie wi 
> ans dager 
ws ad, 
Paw es nije 
aii, mom 
nin 








(28!) 
B—Mopznx Tdite”! 
Literal Translation, 2 Sfeaning Implied! 








To aig and out To expose. To go to the 
 uicSaath [aoa hen . bottom” of esthing- 
does]. , To lay hold of withing 
‘by the root. 
To go to the root of 
things 


To cut offall [the'bouids ‘Tb cut off. To part with. 


of] attachment [to'a'iiITo give up. To give 
person or thing} ~ !tuou up in despair. 


To have to rub the a: {fo have notiiing’to ekt. 





‘with water. Po ding ,twith duke 
_-) Humphrey. 
Quicksilver." Armestless: individual. 


Ha le‘diable an corps. 
Discolving like salt-fdl- Vahishing:likera soap 
ling into the water,’ bubble. 


A screech owl. 
A horned owl. 


‘A night, thief or . bat- 
females tie sec. 








‘The side shaft of a’ Tbul- 
lock, or buffalo] cart. rts 

A calestial nymph.» ”' A Laid;‘or Eesbla «+ 
at we Fille de joie. 


Arambling hag selling A glib-tongued and 
wind, oi, Shameless Womans, AL 

‘A. sharp-tongued ‘anil. Sbre** 
chicating woman. 





Lit, “Mushroom-head,” A blog] ee oan 
the head of a rose nail betters we 
2 [which is very hard 
and can stand a Iét of 
hhathmering“at}: "> 





arn 
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wa, wnta 
re) 

tu on 

wy wa 


au Taw cow 


aed oe 


‘Ww wn sind 


ann noes 697 


he 
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du Ti | 


(29:4 
Literal Translation. 


To spread the umbrella 
‘open. 





‘To dress [the lower part 
of the foe a 


To career madly away 
like [frightened] kit- 
tens. 


It is mere wind. 
It is but clouds. 


It is a balloon lit. <A 
lamp floating in the 
air,” smeaping, an,aix- 
batten Pet 

To present with'a’ftow- 
ered chintz. 


To give [one. who is 
erack-brained | snuff 
drug [in, order to 
clear his head of erazi- 
ness J. 

‘The mouth of Khlong 
San creek’ [int Bang- 
kok, where is the lu- 
natie asylun J. 


‘To change the inusical 
perforinéis (or musi- 
eal’ band). 


1,99 ] 


Meaning Implied. 


‘To monopolize for one’s 
self, preventing others 
from sharing in some 
advantage,» Bxclusi- 
vism, 

To plume ‘one’s self. 
Borrowed plumes. 

Als: Interested favo- 
urition, or kicking 
up-stairiam on behalf 

unworthy menials 
and subordinates. 

Vain_elation of mind. 
‘Wild conceit, 

‘Wild flights of imagin- 
ation 

Moonshine, 





Empty show. 


A bubble; a sham; = 
humbug.) 
To'eanso one t,roctive 
a flogging with rat~ 
tans, “(hn allusion to 
the motley appearance 
of the back of one 
who has experienced 
such a punishment]. 
‘To helleborise [a mad 

man]. 
To dose with hellebore. 
(figur.) 


Beotin, Bedlam. 


To change the whole 
show, 


oni wks 


my wom ae, 0% 
mum 


x 2 
Ru tee 
th a 
vig WY 


ny via WY 
ain ies vo hi 


on ow 
on ae on 











[994 
Literal Translation. 


Dried up face. 


Emaciated so as to be 
sought after by the 
vultures [which de- 
vour dead bodies}. 


Meaning Implied. 


Thin and. shrivelled-up 
face caused by disap- 
poiutmentand sorrow 


The surface getting Tolose one'sself-coutrol. 


spoiled. 
Large surface (door, or 
ground). 


‘Wooden head. 


Do. do. 


Son of the wind. 
Son of [2 happy] union. 
A phenicopter. 


‘A maynah bird, 


Ehi-kha-la-su. 


NB. Thisisal m 

c anade up of ‘he intial 
syllables of: Khorat, 
Khamén (the Khmér 
country, i ¢, Kam- 
boja), “Lakhon (i.e, 
Nakhdn Sri Dham- 
wmara}or-Ligor), and 
Buprlian; these being 
the localities whence, 
according to popular 
opinion," come _ the 
most arrant liars.J 


C40] 


To getangry. 
To burst into a great 


rage. 


Head as hard as wood, 
like that of rowdy va- 
grants used to affrays, 

‘A rough. A riotous 
fellow. 


A man of low extraction, 
“Filius terrae.” 

A man of noble blood, 
or high birth. 

Acoufirined gubbler, ui 
able to hold his tongue 
and keep a seoret. 

A parrot (fig.). One who 
repeats by rote, or as 
a parrot does. 

A Cataian. 


This jocular formula has 
a pendant in Europe 
in the “ four P's * 
(Palmer, Pardoner. a 
Poticary, and’ a Ped- 
diar) dispating as to 
which could tell the 
greatest lie,—in Hey- 
‘wood’s play “The Four 
P's” (A. D. 1520). 


x 
Uitounaa azn 
hu qin 
Pe 
71oNu avant) 
Sw iniiow av 
saan 
ur 
awitow du nas 
wet 
a ti den, 
nana i 
4 
Hi tou 


n 





unitouitins ie, 
y 
fu wh una 


Ou 238 dome 
wile wy 
= 
ona 
wu? (MNO ad 
non fe ws ie 
wien G2 40 


Card 


O—Snues, 
Literal Translation, 


Like running a mortar 
up-hill, 


Like a Coylonese ton 
gue, 

As ensy as smoking 
cigarette, 


Like making an cblation 
of a platter of food to 
the ghosts. 


Like a ghost without 
substance or a leaf 
platter without frame, 


{ike bringing up a water 
monitor wasting the 
eurry. * 


Tosing the personal 
brightness as if being 
possessed with a 
ghost. + 


Monkey-like face. 


Sitting motionless, with 
folded arms, like » 
monkey. 


‘Meaning Implied, 


A yory hard job, A 
difficult task.” A 
syphian labour, 








Gab, A glib-tongued 
fellow. 


As easy as kissing my 








"is as easy as lying 
(Shakespeare). 


Like giving a sop to 
Corberus. 


An empty show, An 
unserviceable thing or 
individual, 

A bogus, 


‘Wasted timo and labour, 

“A Tavar la testa all? 
asino si perde il ran- 
no ed il sapone” 
(Ital. prov.) 

Wasting away and ios. 
ing gaicty a8 if posses 
ed with a vanpire, 


Sullen mien. 





* The monitor lizard is considered @ very unlucky animal ;if 
ib ontors a honse it is an ill-omen, 


+ Tho @ wyp is the ghost of a woman dying while pregnant. 


‘oe-in~-child: 





dictionary is, as usual in such cases, incorrect. 
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th The planation given of she term in Pallegoit 


Ayiipsns: URS 
dete 


on nite wan 


til ah, oa 
Wea yition 
im: n08. 


wiley 01 fy 
iy ty aon 

cantie. « 

witout a 
fh ita 

mitow ew ht 
Mou iy 


wien rw te 
ou Tn enow 


Ca] 
Literal Translation. 


“Bike the ‘copper con- 


cealed [in a counter- 
feit silver coin) which, 
with exposure, be- 
comes stained [with 
oxidation]. 


Starving like » dog. 


Like broken tree, 
‘Whose cherished fruits 
wither. 


Though possessed with a 

it is useless, 

like that of a turtle 

or a shellfish [which 

Tack the faculty of 
speech]. 


Like bartering Bards 
lor, refined} camphor 
for common salt. 


Likeriising (orpretend- 
raise) a 
witha splinter. 


Like the dumb man 
dreaming in sleep, 
[who is unable to tell 
what he has seen in 
Bis dreams]. 


Like a maimed man 
without hands get 
ting a finger-ring. 


Meaning Implied. 


Showing up ite spots. 


Starving like a church 
mouse. 


Said of one talking non- 


sense, or le to 
plead his own cause. 


A foolish bargain. 


A task ‘beyond one’s 
own forces. 


Said of one unable to 

it down in writing’ 

is thoughts or experi- 
ences. 


Said of one Who. does 
not_know fo make a 
good use of the valu- 
ables» het postestes, 





‘© This very popalar adage occurs cited in the annals of Ayuthia, 
“vol. I.,,p. 150 (date, rectified, 1590). 


(41. 
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Literal ‘Translation, ‘Meaniiig Iniplied. 


filo nisriny Like the rabbits who Like the: self-conceited 
LY ‘attempted to find ont frog ,,wha, attempted 
Wud WIHT — the depth of the sea to sivell up to a size 
aac We [which they could not qual to that of the 
ann lo, their legs being bull. 
‘0 short, for the pur- 
poss, iid perished 
drowned in conse- 
quence.] 











inition un Wau Like the little bird who An Icarian, attempt, 
Sin challenged “Garuda” bound to end in fail 
Dwade win 


{fhe nythical King of ure, 
PS io Feathered tribes) 
nm to flight. 


11—Instances of borrowed sayings, and literary allusions. 


In order to give an idea of the difficulty of discriminating between. 
genuitie Siamese and foreign imported sayings, I shall now give a few 
instaheds of adages, similes, ete., borrowed from [nda literature or 
based on incidents related in the “Avadanas,” “Jatakas,"? and other 
popiiliy stories forinerly current in India, ‘The field of Literary allu- 
siond—confiried mostly to classical Indi works—now and then, met 
‘with in Siamese literature and sometimes found in the colloquial in 
daily use among the people, is so far an entirely untrodden one, and 
should receive earnest attention nt the hand of scholars. . For it is 
an undeniable fact that passages ocearring in local literary produc 
tions and even in the vernacular, do often prove absolutely unintel- 
ligible to the average foreign resident on account of thé, allusions 
‘they contain to incidents, stories, and traditions with which he 18° 
familiar ag they belong to the folklore of either India 6? Indé-China. 
‘Phe difficulty here referred to is exactly the same as would be expe- - 
rienced by a Siamese, unacquainted with our classical and historical 
literature, in understanding the productions of our modern writers, 
or even some of the articles of our newspypers. It would, acoor~ 
ingly, be highly useful, if some compoteut hand set about to.collect 
such allusions into a’handbook, as has been done in China and other 


* Both these apologues also occur in the -\nnals of Ayuthiae 
vol. L., pp. 72-73 (date, rectified, 1564). a 
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places, thus producing a sort of “Siamese Reader Manual,” which 
Would go a good deal towards clearing the.way for Western readers 
who take an interest in the local language and literature. The op- 
portinity-for such a book may easily be judged from the few speci 
‘mens here submitted. 

1. na ineur inion fin nunu is) py wNas—“Foolish- 
ness, like a locust entering the fire.”—This saying, corresponding to 
‘our “To court destruction”, is frequently met with in Indi litera- 
ture, from the Ramiyana (Sundara-kinda) * down to the Panea- 
tantra ¢ and later works. 

2. wwe 07 Fin duu itt atau ri9—Like the orow with 
a riée-pot stipport girt round his neck.” This is an allusion to an 
‘apologue quoted in the commentary to the Dhammapada, where it is 
related that a crow, while-flying past a house in conflagration, had 
the misfortune of thrusting its head through the ring shaped frame 
cused as a rest for a rice-pot, which had been projected up in the air 
dy the conflagration and was on fire, thus causing the death of the 
‘podr-bird. [Such a ring-shaped frame, called igi]uu, is made either 
of plaited rattaris or grass blades, thus forming when dried a readily 
inflammable object]. 

3. - an? MNO MiB Mss Ahn — “The Nb fishes lost their 
lives on account of their mouth [i..., greediness, gluttony].” This 
‘very. common saying refers to a Jatake story { of fishes being enticed 
‘By a Tieton (ome versions say a eran) to be carried to a larger pool 
‘better stocked with'fuod." Blinded by" their gluttony they agreed to 
hb: trandtertient; but were, one after another, eaten instead by the 
‘exafty heron. 

4. toy ria Ain ere WaIu—* The sugar cane, though insi- 
pid nt the beginning, becomes sweet towards the end.” Here is an 
adage recufring in the Pancatantra § and, doubtless, also in earlier 
Tat iteratare, 

Tet ‘$5 (vol. IIL, p. 122 of Gorresio’s transl; Milan, 1870). 
Ty 2, 9 lib. it, 5; lib. TV, 8, ete. (pp. 19,78,281,299, ete. 
of Cer ‘transl.). 

“Bake Jataka,” the No. 38 of Fausbéll’s ed. This well-known 
stoiy’ also occurs in the Pancatantra, ib. 1, 8. 

§ Lib. IL, 1. “As with the sugar cane, beginning from one end 


and pfopéeding [to chew] oneiinternode after the other the juice gradually 
Docomes sweeter to the taste, so is the friendship of the virtuous,” ete. 


. 
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[oy 


3 nam wan As ang, cla dh fh ds un if dns aw 
tuw un, ute m qe m i ies tus Lil vy — “Like the bats. 


which, when among birds-declared themselves to be bitds, aiid when 
among mice uttered sounds like mice.” 
“Je suis oiseau, voyez mes ailes ! 

Je suis souris ; vivent les rats!"—(La Fontaine, lib. Il, 
fab. 5). Here is a saying based on a wellknown fable that like 
many others has travelled from India both to the West and East, 
spreading all over Indo-China. * It comes from the Indi 
« Avadinas.”” 





12. Role and characteristics ascribed to animals. 


Tt may be worth while, before leaving this subject of 
Siamese proverbs, to devote a few words to the very interesting 
Point of the réle and characteristics ascribed in the imagery of 
Siamese folk-sayings to the various beiugs of the brute creation, 
‘and to notice the differences as well as the few coincidences 
occurring in this respect with Western literature. Some of such 
Aissimflarities arise, os a matter of course, from the considerably 
diverse fauna found in these tropical countries in respect to that! 

* eommon in our temperate climes ; nevertheless it will be seen that 
not infrequently the same animal is, among these populations, made 
to typify a foible or dther idiosynerasy quite different than with us. 
In either case these disparities in the valuation of the characteristics 
of the various animals prove extremely interesting as affording to us an, 
insight into the peculiar aspects in which Eastern thought and expe- 
ience‘differ from outs. Here subjoined are a few instances both 
of the dissimilitudes and coincidences abore referred to, some einig 
ze-quoted from the list of idiomatic expressions already given 

1. The ox, ]p, 0, is—as with us—the type of stupidity or 
auliness; butour 

2. Ass, or jackass, qn, owing to its not being indigenous 


to the country, is replaced in folk-sayings by the buffalo, gyy, 








o 0 apa sates ‘somewhat different form, in Annam. 
‘ontes et Légendes Annamites,” in Excursions et Roconnates 
aisenn, vol. XT, fase. 95, pp. 245-4, = 
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[6 J 
which latter thus represents ignorance and all the other unattractive 
" qualities that we sum up in the term * asinity’ 
3. Tho parrot, as the type of repetition by rote or servile 
imitation, becomes in Siamese the yn gu Mes or Maynah bird. 
4, The snake, 9 as the incarnation of evil, ingratitude, etc. 
Decomes, as a rule, a g yh, poisonous snake, or viper. 
5. The tiger, i@p, besides retaining, as with us, its charac~ 
ter of ferocity, often replaces in folk-sayings our ‘demon,’ or 
6, The swine, yyj remains likewise the embodiment of 
‘uncloankiness, grossmess and bratality ; while 
7. The dog, uh, acquires a far more unattractive character 
than with us, it being considered destitute of almost any good 
quality or redeeming feature, except that of devotion to its master. 
8. The wagtail and magpie, as the types of effrontery and 
purloining propensities, become the crow, 1; and 
9. The jay, as the impersonation of a woman of loose charac- * 
+ter, is replaced by the female crow, M1, °° mit, 
“10, - The. jackdaw, in its character of a gabbler and divalger 
‘of secrets, 18 ‘siibstitated by the wn nn, the phenicopter. 





11, The erocodile, 7g 19, represents duplicity, and shares 
with the tiger and the snake the accusation of ferocity and 
ingratitude. 
© 12. The innocent lamb of our apologues is replaced im. 
Sim, athe absence of the ovine genus, by the gentle deor, 
the, the type of meekness. 
18, The monkey, @9, far from being, as with us, a by-word. 
for apishness and mimicry, personifies naughtiness, restlesmess and 
[46] 
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stupidity, its face being taken as the very embodiment of ugliness 
and sullemness of expression, 

14, Our eagle of soaring fame, unknown in the county 
except in its less notable variety of the sea-eagle, is replaced in 
Siamese folk-lore by the peacock, wA gs, commonly credited with 
the hobby of fying aloft on a level with the clouds, and with high 
ideals of flirtation with no less a sublime objeot than the sun, 


15, The timid hare, n3g vy, on the other hand, is ascribed 
similar pinings for the moon, in the contemplation of which it delights 
on clear nights. 

16, The type of beauty, found with us in the peacock, is for 
‘the Siamese the swan, ya¢, which is withal the ideal of grace and 
chasteness. 

17. The nightingale and the sky-lark, our impersonation of 
sweetness of song, far from finding in Sim their counterparts in the 
gorgeously feathered bulbul delighting her jungles, are replaced by. 
eitherthe paradise bird, un mzzi9n, or the cuckoo, wn ne (M9 

18. ‘The owl, symbol with us of philosophical Incubrations, 
anda bird of evil omen, has become, as we have seen, a byword for 
the performers of the less noble nocturnal exploits of hat-snatching 
and street thieving. 








19. The king crab, gug 7, unknown to our climes, is in 
Sifmese folk lore, regarded as the type of the uxorfous husband, 
ever hanging by the skirts of his spouse. 

20. The sparrow, yn ng Aon, is the type of lascivious" 
ness and sexual indulgence. 

21. The carpenter bee.gyigg A. always on the look-out for 
fresh blossoms from which to gather the sweet pollen, has become = 
“byword for a Don Juan, or seducer of the fair sex. 


22, The homely gecko, 44 qn, notorious for its frequent 


chirping, typifies slander and gossip, “Gecko mouth,” aan Aa 4m 
means a bitter tongue. 


C474 


[ 34 
93, athe water monitor, iffty is tegarited as a most abject, 
‘unlucky, and useless creature. 

4. ‘Tueturtle, wh, has no typical characteristic ascribed ; 
but “turtle-head,” 9 uM, is the designation applied to one 
subject to often change his mind, and whose word cannot be 
depended upon. 

25. The fox, van Aa ABN, our embodiment of cunning, al- 
though existing in the jungles of Siam, is replaced in folk-sayings by 
the Ashing tiger cat, 196 87, commonly Known as the ‘muster‘of 
trickery,” 47 ud, 

26. ‘The rhinoceros aga, scarcely appears in fulk-sayings 
except in conjunetion with the tiger, in the idiom 708 42A, 1989 (68, 
“To roar like a rhinoceros or a tiger,” which means to raise the 
‘voide mote than necessary. 

“27. Whe little fy or midge, representing with us smallness, 
is replaced by either the 4, louse, or Gy, clothes-moth, used to 
denote anything diminutive. 

28, The mouse, Wy, is also, as with Malays, suggestive of 
‘ny sizo, and thus corresponds, in metaphoric speech, to our “dwarf” 
or Bp, So children are commonly desiguated my, WO wy, snd. 
a4 my, wiiteh jp rather @ familiar tenw of jendesitssat and conveys 
the sale meaning as our “little ones.” * From a passage of Shake- 
speare it appears that the same term was used in a like mamer 
even for fully grown people: 

“Pinch wanton on your cheek, eall you his mouse; 
and Dr. Frankfurter notices in his “ Blements of Siamese Grammar,” 





* Re term thy i roonrded as having been used by King 
Prhrah Buddha Tot 
‘Mongkut, whtile yet a bo; Pau nio hin fiom, “Is it good or not, my 
dear little mouse?’ (See iF gy amin tun No. 15,0f the bibliography , 
in Appendix A, below, section II—p. 103). 
[#8] 





when addressing his son, the future King Mahi. 








(39) 


p- 72, that in German children are addressed as “ Mauschen,” 4. ¢. 
“little mice? much in the sume way as in Siimese, In Sism as in 
Malaya, however, the connotation ‘mouse’ is applied, besides to 
animated beings, also to plants and inanimate objects of a peculiarly 
Aiminutive variety. * 





29. The elephant, ¥79, besides being the type of strength 
and wisdom, is suggestive, on account of its size, of something 
enormous. ‘The term 479, when used in such an allegorical sense, 
is accordingly the antonym of yy, and corresponds to ‘ gigantic,” 

4, 

colossal,’ ‘elephantine’ or ‘mastodontic.’ Applied to a man it 
denotes a very tall and stout man. As in Malay it is applied also to 
plants and other objects in order to connote their large sized 
‘varieties, much in the same manner as the term “gigantea”? is 
used by botanists. But even in Western languages examples are 
not wanting of sm analogous application of the term, as for instance, 
in ‘elephant? and ‘double-clephant,’ two large sizes of paper. 


The few examples collected above of allegorie allusions to ani- 
mals in Sifinese foll-sayings will, I venture to hope, suffice to show 
how important itis, for the thorough understanding of both the col- 
Joquial and written language of the country, to know the réle and 
character ascribed to such creatures in the opinion of the Siimese. 
The investigation might be usefully extended not only to other be- 
ings of the brute creation omitted in the above list, but also to the 
country flora and to inanimate objects the names or characteristics 
‘of which enter to form the basis of Sitmese metaphoric expressions. 





Already highly interesting in itself snch an inquiry Would be- 
come the more intensely so, if conducted on comparative lines so as 
to bring face to face with Sizimese idionis the congener ones of the 
neighbouring nations and show what figures of speech hnve been re- 
sorted to by them to express the same idea. Take for instance 
the word ‘interest’, or ‘fruit’, of money. Among Sidmese it is 





~* Bee the Journal of the Straits Braioh R.A. S., No:80, p. oh, 
for the analogous Mulay’ applications of the torms ‘mouse’ (tikus) and 
elephant” (gnjah) to plants, creepers, ete. 


[49 ] 
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not gota. ru’, but is conceived as being till at the blooming stage 
‘of a ‘flower, man, More fully it is expressed as apn iiiy ‘flower of 


‘cowries? while in Malay itis denoted much in the same style as ‘bunga 
wang,’ i.e, ‘flower of money’. In Mai it is more uninvitingly con 
ceived as ‘oit sin’ = "faeces of silver’ (i.e. money); while in Khmisr i 
becomes * kir-prak? i. ¢, ‘the labour of silver,” meaning the outeoma 
‘of the work (investment, ete.) of money. But even among the va- 
rious branches of the Thai race there are variations, for while the 
‘Lau of Northern and North-eastern Siam call interest, with bat slight 
difference, ‘dok-ngin,? ‘flower of silver’ (i. e. money), their kinsmem 
-of Burmi, the Greater Thai, or so-called “Shans”, owing doubtless 
to the influence exercised upon their modes of thought by the Moit, 
‘the former masters of the country, render the same expression 
‘a ‘ khi-ngiin ’ (faeces of silver) which is merely a translation of the 
Moi one. As the Siimese and Lau terms differ from all those 
employed by their neighbours * —except the Malays who probably 
adopted the locution from them—we must conclude that the idiom 
‘flower’ or ‘ flower of cowries,? ‘flower of silver,’ ete., is of genuine 
‘Thai origin and belongs to the primeval speech of their race. 


This is but one instance, out of many a hundred, to evidence 
how the study of even common SiAmese figurative expressions may 
Jead to important results, not only in so far as it affords us am 

insight,—unobtainable otherwise—into the character and ways of 
‘thought of the people, but also from the no less interesting point of 
view of often enabling us to trace the limits of ethical and linguistic 
influence exerted upon such character and thoazht by the neigh- 
bouring nations as well as by the former occupants of the soil. ‘The 
idioms in question are in a word, when comparatively treated, apt to 
form a criterion of race, since they often bear the hall-mark of 
” their nationality printed on their very face, which a little experience 
‘and familiarity with them will enable anyone to clearly recognize. 














13.—Conclusion. 


With this sketch, necessarily imperfect, owing to the ex- 
tremely brief time I was -enabled to devote to its preparation ag 





* Chinese, Annamese, Burmese, eto. also incladed, who all have 
different modes of expressing the term ‘ interest’ 
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well as to the necessity of not trespassing the limits of space 
conceded to an ordinary paper, I venture to hope nevertheless 
to have succeeded in some measure to direct attention to the 
postibilities offered by a study of Sifmese proverbs and idiomatic 
phrases, and to demonstrate how vast and interesting is this so fax 
almost untrodden field, If these pages will stimulate inquiry and 
Jead to our being put in possession at some not far distant date of a 
fairly extensive collection of genninely Siamese adages and idioms 
current in the various parts of the country, I shall deem the 
object of this paper to have beon completely attained. Meanwhile, 
Toonsider myself fairly justified in concluding, from the fragmen~ 
tary evidence adduced above, that “Sense, shortness, and salt,” 
the long acknowledged ingredients of a good proverb, are all bub 
absent in Simese folk-sayings, and in many an instance no less 
conspicuous than in the choice bits of proverbial lore of the highest 
civilized nations. Last but not least of the refreshing impressions 
derived from a study of them is the somewhat unexpected one of 
finding therein the very condemnation, in the most explicit and 
poignant terms, of certain foibles with which the Siamese have been 
from time to time more or less unjustly credited by, Western writers. 


Such wholesome features not unfrequently concur in making 
of the folk-sayings in question true handy epitomes of sound practical 
as well as ethical instruction capable, if conformed with, of as mach 
yegenerative influence upon the minds and hearts of the people, as 
volumes of philosophical speculations. ‘Thus, they undoubtedly had 
their own considerable share in the elueation of the masses and very 
likely may, if turned to good account, play a still higher rOle in 
their future improvement. For ithas bean sail by no lessa keon- 
sighted thinker than Thomas Carlyle, that “ there is often more true 
spiritual foree in a proverb than in a philosophical aystein.” 


Well may, in conclusion, the Siamese go proud of their adages 
aid imaginous pointed idioms which depict them in their true light 
of a talented, gentle, and humorous people, susceptible of yet fuller 
and higher developments ; characteristics, by the way, already well 
evident to those who have learned to know and understand them, 
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APPENDIX A. 
Bisuiocearay of Stawese Susnaste Lrrerature. 


<6 “Asvemarked above, the Sifmese inclade under the name of 
‘Sup'basit (Subbisit) not only proverbs proper, but also every sort of 
moral teachings and rules of conduct and deportment. Tn attempt- 
ing for the first time to give here subjoined a bibliography of 
Sitmese Subhisit literature, [ have accordingly thought it udvisable 
to chss the works relating thereto under two heads, vi: I— 
Proverbs proper, including adages, maxims, precepts, ete.; and I— 
‘Bthical treatises, consisting of rules of conduct and deportment and 
~ manuals of politeness. Being a first attempt in its line, the present 
Dibliographical sketch is necessarily incomplete, and it is therefore to 
Sybe hoped that those who take an interest in the subject will supply 
he names and descriptions of such works as may have escaped the 
©aittention of the compiler of this first list. 
Sao eates 
1. gm Gn wiz 743, or, ayia ws Fas—* The Wise Say- 
ings of King Riang,” or “The Procegts of King Ring.” The 
authorship of this work is traditionally ascribed to the potentate of 
+ that name who reigned at Sukhéthai between A. D. 1257-1300 circa. 
= Ttinclndes some 160 precepts. There exist several versions with but 
alighBivetignts. Seo the introductory ‘note to the translation in 
. Appendix Bebelow. e 
Pe Sa 
Se) 93 Jon H+ Lokantti,” or “Guidance to Mankiad,” a 
metrical work it the Pali language introduce] frcm India, which has 
formed the prototype for most Siimese compositions of a similar 
character subsequently produced. It is divided into seven ““kandas”” 
“or chapters, six of which have been printed in a somewhat mutilated 
form im the “ Vajiratin ” magazina (tlie journil of the homonymous 
“‘Sosiety_and Library), vol. ({ of the small 8vo edition, (. S. 1247 
(=A. D. 1888), fase. 7, pp. 60-86. 
BS Jaga Von tii Lokaniti in verse,” a Siamese metrival 
4 translation of the above, printed collute-ally with the Pali text in 
‘the'sama ‘magazine. Author of this translation seems to be the Phiy& 
Sri Sunthon Vohgn (Sundara-vohara) Nai (1822-1891). 
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I—Cowzctioys oF Provenss, Maxuts, Ere. 
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4. Ynoa Vaniii—*Lokaniti in verse,” another metrical 
translation of the same work into Siamese, by Prince Kroma-somdech 
Dechhadisin (Tejativara), a son of king P*hutta-lit-li the second re- 
igning sovereign of the present dynasty, who lived A, D. 1793-1859- 
This translation was printed in the Vajiranin magazine, vol, I, 
fase, 8, ©. 8. 1247 [A D. 1885.), pp. 186-175 


5. anim, amén {nu —“Lokanit, Subbasit Thai.” 
Another metrical translation of the Lokaniti into Siamese, by an 
anonymous author, First printed by the Rev. 8..J. Smith, 1872, 
A vol. small 8yo, 56 pp. 





6. Garqia, aluria man dou IA — « Waranina’s 
Maxims,” a metrical composition 'consisting of proverbs and useful 
maxims, by the Reverend Iéarafiaya, a Buddhist monk living under 
the fourth reign of the present dynasty (A. D, 1851-1868) and said 
to be of roy: Vari iti print are extant of this 
work. One dated 1899 comprises 14 pp. small 8vo. 





7 afiryyal qAva—“Vojianen Subhisit”” a collection 
of maxims, mottoes, etc., for the most part in verse, consisting 
of contributions from 208 members of both soxes of the Vaji- 
ratify Literary Society and Library. A composition by H. M. the 
present reigning sovereign heads the series. Printed by the same 
Library in R. 8. 108 =A. D. 1889 1 vol. in 8vo, pp. VI—294. 


8. 4M98M woo HO—" A Century of Maxims,” by 2.9;.6; 
[Dh. V. 8.'] composed A. D. 1891, and printed inR. 8. 117=A. D. 
4898 ; 1 vol.14 pp: small 8vo. 


9. gmniin Ynos pana tit“ Old Maxims in Verse,” by 
ananonymous author, ‘There exist various editions in print. 


10. ¢mén 019 Wits —* Adages of the Lan C'bieng people,” 
a series of provorbs and wise sayings-of the C*hiong Mai Lau, in verso! 
with paraphrase, published in the Vajiranin Magazine for R. 8+ 
118=A.D. 1699, pp. T™H-757. ‘The portion printed includes 44 
sayings ; the sequél ‘has never since appeared. 
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UL. Taos dmGn wrt iai—* Versified Maxims of Phra 
Raang,” a paraphrase in verse of the wise sayings of King Riang, 
‘och maxim boing deat with ina separata stanza of four ines, By 
au waz 67g cane GA (aw )—Khin Prasit Aksoranit (Pos). 
Published in the Vajirasian Magazine for R. S$. 114—A. D. 1895, 
pp. 1795-1802, 1889-1900; and for R. S. 115=A. D. 1896, pp. 1995- 
1908, 2089-2004, 2190-2192, 2286, 2952-55, 2446-49. Only 130 
‘maxims have thus been treated, out of some 170, aud t'e publication 
of the remainder has never been made since. 








12, qmin a&e 10.—* One hundred and fifty Procepts,” in 
metrical es dy the Buddhist monk Maha-Joti ( wiz ww Tah ) 


of the Rajapurna monastery (dq g1syrm ) more popularly 
known as Wat Lieb, in Bangkbk city. Printed in the year R. 8. 
119=A. D. 1900, 1 vol. in 16mo., 8 pp:, of which the precepts pro- 
eronly occupy five, the rest being taken up by a moral exhortation 
appended as a conclusion by the author. 


IL—Morar Teacatxos axp Rowes or Deronraexr. 


1: mG dou way—“ King Bali’s advice to his younger bro- 
then.” This aio composition, based on an episode of the Rama- 

‘canto: ‘kindhyé-kanda), in which Bali, the king of the 
mon Rite pease teste isin Bowe ee 
to be the ailmOnitions given by the defeated potentate to his younger 
brother Sugriva to whom he handed over the care of the kingdom 
before passing away, An old redaction of this treatise appears to 
have been extant in Ayuthia since the seventeenth century A.D. 
judging by an acrostic‘on W10,48M 03 which [nd in the Siamese 
Beanimar composed for King Narai by hié Ohiet Astrologer ( Prhya, 
i.) from Sukhéthai. But whether such a work is still ex- 
tant ornok 1 am unable to say. 











2. wid dew Waa similar composition By win MWe 
‘Btuids-( fiw ) Nai Navinds Dhibet (In), a highly estoemed ‘poat : 
who wrote under thé third reign (A.D. 1824—1851). 
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3. wi dau Wee—A similar work byamonk named Yasare 


(nzt sim7 ud11 ), of which various editions have appeared in print. 
One of these, dated R, S. 119=1909, comprises IL pages in 8vo. The 
title of this work might be rendered. “Phe Courtier,” as it consists, 
in fact, of rules of conduct and admonitions on Court etiquette, ete. 


4. amGa dav inn—“Admonitions to Children,” a metrical 
work by Princo Deothidison (A. 1D. 1793-1859). Various reptints of 
it exist, of which one was made in R. 8, 19= A. D. 1900, comprising 
43 pages. Tt contains very sensible and useful advice. 


5. gmé@n tng, lu Argou ugja—" Instruction to Women,” 
Dy that Prince of modern Siamese poets Khin Sunthon (Phi), 
qu guns (1) ), who died tomards 1860 A. D. Tt contains chiefly, 
rules of deportment and sound practical advice from a Sitmese point 
of view. One of ils editions, issued in RS. 120=A D. 1901, covers 
46 pages, small 8vo. An earlier one, from the Rev. 8. nith’s 
Printing Office, is dated U.S. 1250=.A. D. 1888. A rather free trans- 
lation of the first eight pages of this work appeared in the “Siam 
Repository”. for 1872, pp. 111-112 under the title of “Siamese 
‘Lesions to Wottian,” being reprinted from the “Siam Weekly Adver- 
tiser” of November 16th, 1871. 








6. @d6A ThyI—“The conservation of happiness,” by the 
same author, a very popular work consisting of rules for living 
happily, directions on the mode of life, counsels on deportment in 
various circumstances, ote. Many reprints exist ono by Smiting: 
diited C. 8. 1236= A. D. 1874, covering 5 pages in 8v0. 








7. mgm daw tias—“ Queen’ Krisna’s advices | thor 
sister,” by an anonymous writer, apparently from the time of 
Ayuthia, Queen Kyigné, though plurally married to no less than 
five prinees, could get on very well with the whole of them; but her 
sister Chiraprabha although possessing only one husband found it 
impossible to agreo with him. Disconsolate she unbosomed, herself 
to hor elder sistor Krigyk who, with the experienced advice she gavar 
her, managed to re-establish peace and happiness in her home.” This, 
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work, purporting to be Krisna’s teachings, may thus be called “The 
Palace Lady’s Manual,” and forms a counterpart to No. 3 above. 
‘The ovigiiel version was engraved in a stightly revised form on 

amarblé sfaby Encased in the wallls of one of the “‘silAs” or kiosks of 
the Jetavaina monastery in the city (popularly known as “ Wat 
Pd”). Té was since printed several times,’ e. g. once by Smith in 
©. 8, 1296-4. D. 1874 in small 8v0., 17 pp. 

8 ma guar [sicfor ngyma] dew sey nhii— A 
modern version of the same work by an anonymcus author. 
Published R. 8. 119=A. D. 1900, 35 pp. small 8vo. ‘The metre 
rung more smoothly than in the older work. 

9. fr tint Gu wijs— Instructions in verse to women,” 
by an anonynious writer, apparently from the time of Ayuthia, Print- 
ed inthe Vajiraiin Magazine for B.S. 119=A, D. 1900, No. 
72, pp. 817—834. 








10. & 's advice to his son.” P*hiphek 


Csfunn Vibbek ) is the corrupt form that Vibbisaya has assumed 
in Sidmese versions of the famous Indi epic, the Ramayana. Vibhi- 
‘sana was younger brother to Ravana, the raksasa king and ruler of 
Lanka (in Ceylon ). Owing to his having spoken too freely, and 
straight-forwardly told some crude traths to his brother and sovereign, 
Lin, disgrace with the latter and had to leave the kingdom, 

‘0% t)Rama’s side.* On the point_of hiding adien to his 
are engeee sje wise advice ou the line of con- 
duct he should follow for bis welfare. This, in an expanded form, 
‘is what constitutes the present work, the author of which is Mahat-c‘hi 


(invin 7 ) an official formerly attached to the Second King's 


Cait )Patace. One of its editions in print appeared in R. 8. 
ae D. 1899, which fills 13 poges in small 6v0. 

Gn rin Anas ( ete tat )—CNew) “Maxims in 
pee 198 ‘stanzas of four lines each containing~adaio- 
xiftions and Files of conduct in various circumstances, by am anony=- 
nous writer. Pitblidhed in R.S. 108 A.D, 1889.insmall Bro, 67 pages. 


pan * Sep “ Ramayana,” “Sundara-kiyda,” chapt. 87-89 of Gorresio’s. 





dex uns—* Vib! 
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12. we wip @augn—“A widower's teachings to his chil- 


aren,” by a writer ealing binself simply Pilot (nny) Poblishea 
in RS, 117=4.D.1908, in a booklet in small 8x0, 48 pp. 





18. mint 
anonymous author. It sets forth theevils of opium smoking and 
deprecates the practice in very forcible terms. Various reprints, 
of which one of the Intest is dated R.S. 118= A.D. 1899, and com- 
prises 13 pages in small 8v0, 


“Warnings to Opium smokers,” by an 


14 asfilarm, dmén dew fin dna“ Ciha-sanghovad, 
Admonitions to six clatses,” by an qnouymous writer. The six 
classes of persons addressed axe the young, the middle-aged, and 
the old-aged of both soxes. Printed in R. 8. 119=A. D. 1899, 
84 pp. small 8vo. 


4 = 

15. ie qm ana un—" Four moral dissertations,” by the 
Jato Chau Piya Mahindr, 149 waewr wing rth fora (1821- 
1895). ‘The book consists of four esgays on moral. instmudtion, 
as on union, coneord, ete» told pally in prose and partly in 
verse, The author gave the book the sub-title of “wut a a7y 


witAt —Printed at the R. Printing Ofice C. 8. 1287 (=4. D. 
1875) 5 105 pp. in large 8vo. 





16. 4m Gn AT wono, ria noau—* Auspicious stories, 


inverse” byT. W.8. (na. 8.) _ Ttconsists of yanioud dates 
with moral deductions. Printod “in &: 8. 118. Dj 1890,-29 pp. 
in 16m. ‘ 





17. qua Tsomn nly dm Gn dew inn 
ructions to the young,” by the Rev. On, a Buddhist monk (932 0 





“Kumarovida, inst- 


fou ) The teachings are meant for boys residing as students.in 
monasteries, and bear ou manners, behaviour, ete, Printed in RS. 
119=A. D. 1900, in small 8 vo, 64 pp. 
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18. dmGn dau dilrs —“Instructions to the faithful,” 
by an anonymous writer. The book sets forth rales of conduct for 
‘devotees, novices in the holy orders, ete. Printed in RS. 120=A. 
D. 1901, 40 pp. in small 8v0. 





19. ¢m Gn no @—“A. B. O. Teachings,” by an anony- 
mous writer. "This work consists of various moral instructions on 
subjects suggested by terms beginning with the different letters of 
the Siamese alphabet. Printed in R.S,120=A. D. 1901, in small 
8vo,, 48 pages. 


20. gm Gn usfizzn11 —“ Book of Admonitions,” by the 


Rev. Kham ‘x in) of the Yina-navi monastery (dauiwuan), 
Bangkok. It consists of a series of sprightly skits on gambling, 
opium and kanji smoking, spirit drinking, cock-ighting, ete. 
Printed in R. 8. 129=A. D. 1901, in small 8v0., 42 pp. 





21. al wily dou gn—“A widow's teachings to her 
children,” by an anonymous writer, Printed in R. 8. 120=A. D. 
1889, in small vo. 16 pp. 


2 am Gn ¥ n—“Exhortations to drankards,” by an 
“BBonpmons writer, It sets forth very forcibly the evils of excess in 
spirit drinking, and warmly appeals to people aAdicted to it to 
abandon. the practice. Printed in R. S. 114=A. D. 1895, in small 
8v0, 34 pp. 


It will be seen that the works included in the above biblio- 
graphical sketch are mostly modern, nay quite recent. Although 
there can be no doubt that during the period when the Siamese 
capital stood at Ayuthia (A. D. 1353—1767) many more similar 
works must have existed, they seem to hare got lost through the 
sack of that éapital, or become too rare to be now readily accessible. 
tt jeerely to be hoped that those who may possess any such. 
» Works or information about them will kindly forward short notices. 

of their titles, authorship, and contents, for insertion into a supple~ 
ment to the present bibliography. 
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APPENDIX B. 


Text axp Travstarion or Kise Rea 





Maxims, 


As already noticed on a preceding page, several recensions 
exist of the collection of Maxims ascribed to King Riang, which 
present not a few variants, although mostly of a slight enough cha~ 
racter. One of the best known recensions is that made at the time 
of the foundation of the Jetavana, wulyo Wat I'-h0, monaster 
Bangkdk City, during the third reign of the present dynasty. ‘This 
recension was engraved, like many other texts and treatises of science 
and folk-lore, on marble slabs and encased in the walls and pillars of 
one of many the silis or kiosks adorning the inier courtyards of 
that famed monastery. * In the text and translation subjoined T 
have followed what parports to be a copy taken from the recension 
in question, which, for brevity’s sake, I shall conventionally dis- 
tinguish as (P.): ‘This f have, however, collated with several MSS. 
of an older recension (()). which may as likely as not represent the text 
in its original or al form, and have noted the variants 
appending them in notes at the foot of each page. The printed 
versions are all more or less incorrect and team with gross orthogra~ 
phical exrors as well as with misprints, both features which seem to 
‘be inseparable from the publications in the Siamese language iésued. 
by most local privately-owned establishments. T may add, for com- 
pleteness? sake from a bibliographical point of view, that a para- 
phrase in verse of 130 of King Iitang’s precepts has been. published 
in the Vajiranin magazine for R.S. 14-15 (A. D.1895~6), see 
above, p. 44. ‘The author of this metrical composition has dealt 
with the sentences of the precepts taking them one by one, as if each 
sentence were a whole precept in itself, a course which to my beliet 
is somewhat open to criticism. Far from following such a rule of 
thumb method, I have in the text and translation subjoitied grouped 
together such sentences as seemed to me parts of the context of one 
and the same precept. 




























* Many of such kiosks lve, since several years, fallen to rain ; 
ut the inscribed slabs were pioked up from amongst the débris and put 
by awaiting an opportunity to transfor thom to a more suitable place, as 
the texts they contain (on native medicine, astrology, folk-lore, ete.) are 
very valuable and form collectively a very curious library. Owing to the 
present “péle-méle” condition of the slabs, | could not, as I should hava, 
wished, collate tho toxts at hand with the one inscribed on them. 
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Text (P) 
Tatroduetion. 
ana Guana wie do9 4 
ut acu an glavis 
saci inn Iu ow an 
Ay enemy ars me 
tly oy 61d nn) 


- 6oy nT WITH 


aoa 
27.00; WS WT 





“Wun oh ap ws na mt 


ok we . 
‘pan inde mark Ao) noe 








enad Whoa vad 
18a my 1639 mn BU Tig 
a rere 

Sas ma gam nore 19 


b3 seu Wty Jom 





ott mw oth nora ndow 


has a different preamble, as follows: 


£50) 
‘TeaxsLatioy 


Preamble. 


Once upon a time when King 
Ritang was reigning over the 
realm of Sukhéthai, having 
gained a clear insight into the 
future, gave vent to the fol- 
lowing enlightened utterances 
intended for the instruction 
and guidance of mankind all 
over the earth. Let one and 
all endeavour to learn them 
for their own personal benefit 
and protection, ani strive 
never to depart from their 
observance. 


The Sovereign who aspired to 
Omniscience [i.e. to the attain. 
ment of Buddbabood}, having 
-gained a thorough knowledge of 
of all things, devoted « portion 
of his extensive lore-for the 


instraction of mankind. 


Let his teaching he followed tn- 
swervingly. 
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(3) 


taal ae 
© sly Qn wre 98 
sate wow Dion Gn 

. = ra ‘ 
2.1m du sniie ing 
a.oth Idien nia ru @ 
400 F tw an nw @) 

cf v 

5.vas WA OM IM 3s uo C4) 
6.107 an sau, dy da (> 


7-otn new fia ww me 


. + 
8.081 BOR WI AN iM 





ay ee Wee 
9.197 ou Ont ON WITT 


toh An ed veu ta) 


‘TunyPrecerns. 
Study while still of tender age. 


Pursue wealth when mature. 


Thy neighbour's property do” 
not covet. 
Do not foment disputes. 


Conform to old precedent [7. «. 
to long established usage}. 


Adopt what is right and reject 
what is wrong. 


Refrain from doing foolish 
things. 


Do not bully thy fellowmen. 





When going to the woods don’t 
forget the jutigle knife, 


In the presence of the enemy do 
not be remiss. 





2 Ww duroute lng 


clearer. 






ah TW dn nse aw 


@) 0: oer nfiw an nom 


@ 0. gate naw ts vow 


(©) dy has here the old predicative 
sense of to abandon, to foranke, 
to relinguish. 


(©) 0.2 44 Anan ost wow In 


Defer the pursuit of wealth to « 
maturer age. 


Yo not defraud thy fellowmda or 
thoir property. s 


Do not be slothful in (otandiog 
to) matters, 


What you say, say according to 
rule. 


26965 


‘enemy comes on do not 
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C 
1. Wu dew iw eth i ww 
12 nt eu mutism 
38. eile ais Fn iw lng 
14. ony Ve gs Tim Anke 
18. 7 Sebring @) 
se dar han et te 
1. én ne oad ae 
18, ah Tau rin nu none 
1. du do, nen ms ove 
20. ly AW 887 7 Tag) (3) 
a igv ain tae 88) THe 


: mi gen ci ee 


23. Yn fin d9 06) 


ta wig Oe 
24. por nate Ine naw ©) 


By 
Do not tars Inng’at othe? peo 
ple’s homes. 


Of the management of thy own 
‘home thinl 


Do not sit close to 
[in age or in rank]. 

Do not push thy ambitions high- 
er than thy own station. 


Do not contemn those whom 
‘aioe ea 


supériors 


Establish friendship. indissola~ 
‘Bie. 


Build up good works unremit- 
aed 

Do not credit the talk of mel- 
lifluous speakers: 

‘When hauling a boat. on shore, 

lay bilge-ways for it. 

Being sm a, do not give thy- 


With thy own dependents do 
not be hot and hasty. 


While aisocidting ‘With mag- 
nates do not serimp. mae 


Péniley on thy! wn faults, and 


Do not think on the faults of 
others. 





@ » ahi nw edi at Ta Ing 


ear ae 
» Tne aw Gn fin #7 in 

©» ody evita Th ray 
c 


for ifow nw Wits Fin Samesense as above. © * 


Do nob ontemn: those who love 
thee. 


Being a man do not elate® 


} Saime sense'as above: 


er 
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25. wd fit Aa 101 uo 


26. (6ids nu, a fiw are 


at. edhanie att lng) (etatiads) 
a8. oth Wnu WW vfudon ( 
29. dau mis, Ot iw Waa (2) 
30.49 dua eh aaa de 3) 


aL a i duide a seca 
aa fw lh 


92. nual Treen ne 
98. od ahs wanorhu dH 
a. Swot oor) 


33. tina da aa da noe 


Sow and thou shalt reap. 


Foster thy fellowmen, and thow 
shalt benefit by their ener 
gies. 


Do not oppase thy superiors, 


Do not elute, beyond measure 
[or, beyond thy own station]. 


If going forth on travel do not 
set out alone, 


If the current be swift, do not 
place thy boat athwart, 


By the tiger’s den be on thy 
ard, and be solicitous about 
‘uel and fire, 


Being a freeman ( That) do not 
associate with slaves, « 


Do not contemn respectable 
people. 


If well off do not boast of thy 
own wealth. 


The admonitions of the aged 
keep in mind. 





@) 0: ean WY Tad as a” 


© » iw ywoth ty atu 


my d. os 
@)'» duwtdea eth ate 


© oo Was ain th WW 


©)» av om tha ae 





Do not-cause the prpalgoto abhor 
thee! 


Same’sense x8 above. 


In.a swift-current don’t place th 
boat athwart. 5 ee 


Bo careful [about providing) fuel. 
and fire, 


Being wealthy, do not mention it, 


{63 ] 
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Bar 
36.4 sain winw 88 dwifion (1) 


a os 
a7. 99 Ten 10 mi nw 
38.nu in pen one TA 


re 
“alta mw Ta) Yaw rlow > 


40.1 daw eth in sn 





aoe Hahn nd mw 
22. Tn mnt ih nw 5) 


43.e%7 Iw si) 309 IQ 


In thorny or spiky places do 
not go without shoes. (1) 


Protect thyself with fences and 
hurdles, 


Do not blindly rely upon those 
whom thou lovest. 


Where there is danger keep off, 


Hasten out of the way. 


Do not long for more than thy 
‘own share {in profitable tran- 
sactions).. 

Do not talk more than what ix 
fitting. 


Lore thyself more than treas- 


ures. 


Do not accept suspicious. [or 
troublesome] things. 





‘Western proverb : 
“upon the thorns. 





of a sole of raw leather 


@ » Friese wou wan 
Oe» tn fusy oh rou 
sae 
<0 oe ahha nd 47 nw 
Foou,dsourn, WW th 
pu nh nies 





oy 











C 64) 


“While thy shoe is on thy foot, 
Tt should be borne:in mind that 


oe here meant is the native one ‘which merely consists 
kept attached to the foot by a strap 


Tn danger hasten to clear out. 


‘Where there are many wings [i. ¢. 
winged creatures] do not hasten. 


‘Do not use a sharp tongue in re- 
proving thy fellow men 


Love thyself, guard thyself, and 
fondle thyself more than wealth. 


(55) 


iu amy meth ass @ 


aes din vw an 7d @) 


46. fi ivaa i I 


4, 
a7 td aa it chow 


4s. mang iow Ina nay () 


ng un dow ody Vora 


aoe 
Tne nv Gin te F 


51. tidy Bu, adn itn Ain 


52. sifin, exh low inen 


53. ou un dun an fins (6) 


‘What pleaseth thy sight do not 
covet, 


Do not accept in deposit things 
[of unknown origin). 


With tho army let there be fire 
[and light] in readiness, 


‘When going about, have a cofi- 
panion with you, 


Avoid unbeaten tracks in the 
jungle. 


Do not resent the admonitions 
of thy teachers. 


Be conscious “of thy own faults 
and their deserts. 


Sacrifice wealth rather than 
‘honour. 


Be devoted and not touchy 
(peevish, waspish) 


Do not vex thy friends. 





1) Os yyw atin mag, aa aa—Don’t utter what.thou clearly 


porceivest [is better left unsaid], 


Other texts have: Fiyy anuedniles 


What looks potty to thee do not covet 
(2) O.: ang dan naz 49 f—Accept in deposit only what is be: 


‘coming. 


(8) 0.: egy My cow m@2—Lose neither bead nor boatt, Ay 
regards the above, of. the Wester proverb : “ Keep the eommoit road 


‘and you are safe.” 


@ 0: dibs u, dson fi —Forsako wealth, but guard honour 


@) » 


faithful to thee, N.B. 


angry’; while fiwa, FinwA is Khmer: 


take offence.” 


(©) 0: gah low tun arf inz Do not exooed in anger toe 


wards friends. 





rina, neh m0 then —Dorn0t beartt-witl to those mho are 


Wun above is. Lau word moaning * to got 





“to take in ill par” «go 
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( 56 J 


ds 
54. tin, a 





Wow rou) 
5.4 sou, doo nye) — 
56. eran ams in fine (2) 


or. sau 3a, ta ay ain (3) 


8s, mp Shr. ain arilu 

0. fai than © 

6o:-tth tia isn ies Ha) 
a. An ares nin nave) 
a. Wh dh Ge re qia @ 


When others err, gently ad- 
monish them. 

Give honour to whom honour 
is due. 

Do not ask for what thy friends 
cherish. 

[Long] Intimacy wearies and 
[ultimately] leads to estran~ 
gement. 

‘When meeting an enemy tale 
alfably with him. 

‘Thy inner'thoughts [or feelings] 
"fo not ances othe 

Do not get itttoxicated [ex 
with what is noble]. (lit, Do 
not always be infatuated). 

Always rellect thoroughly. 


Be Gensrous towards thy own 
Kinsmen, 





1) 0. has fH instead of # at the beginning of the sentence, 
@ »-» sftp (comrades) instead of fy (fiends) 


sehr seh Dh Gants FaI- nT Wit —ADe aot’ borrow valuables. 
‘Ay Teyets the above cf. the ‘Wentdty proverb: «Familiarity breeds 


contempt’ 


@ » melvin na won—Bebave in private [or inwardly] 06 
thou dovst im pablic [or outwardly] yen my Bt Ina ho —Srear 


‘tiisvord do not Keep far removed from thy person. 





£5) “0. tavets hh yin fitto (gyn Wg "Ofe. ‘Semiel in anrtoTidetinsdnire. 

SPA ne Wa vin He—Alwaye thnk Tard abt] to the 
th 

Boint« (Or, Do ¥¥er Wiisitr matters éoformably to ciroatiat : 





)- 


(00-1 ein eetee waetgriy Do wot eae wwray “froth 





#1 


[87] 








cr J rt 
6s. aa FF none, Amy co Mgw,wheie be praent and 
64. aM Wa oH] WO Gn ‘With the bad do not do ill, 
aan 4 and do not tie bonds of 
ethaniinr Lun? @) friendship. 
a as When spoken to, make a 
65. We wh, Wa ABU 3) ome at eaplyiage 
es. na wu wou dg) Obey thy superiors, 
- rae! rs ” When a [furious] elephant 
or. tty Lady wan nou (6) fatty eee Sy Gat out 
of his way. 
: If a dog bites thee, d 6 bite 
cs qv ay min au nou) "eg te os do nt i 
69. ot nou Ang quer (7) Do not be envious. 
To. aan mu ain (8) ‘Talk to the poiut. 








(1) 0. has : 


WY oe. 
t 


@ 9 ev aer a dns Sy yn Po not make them!ttiy ow 


companions. 


(@) O.: a797 Na TOU NOU, IW neu dou af Wo MY Discourse 
of{matters fully, and reply only as mach aa is befitting to thee. 


(8) 0. Pphnu ane Tugj—es>ciato with thy superiors (or elders) 
© ni dte Vd adu dou du—When an clephant comes Fualitig 
Peers 
wale, cinobian 
— practically same sense as above. +a 


©) On yy ay oe ay Fle MT Same ‘sense as shove, but 
couched in more vulgar language. 


along, hide and crouch. Some texts have: 





(1) 0. adh Fawr ant rhy—Do not bear malevolence to thy 
fellow-men, 
©) 0% 


Jeu Sou ifaw an une’ beam only what is, proper 
[ory fitting J. ? 





[67] 





f 58] 


: Don't wake up ghosts alo 
TL. pth alan Fors noes ©) the highways, © zs 


‘ 4 ’ Do not be anxious to learn 
72. of Mos ew ongeW (2) Se Bina Art. in onder to 

par v haste Testruction of 
nei Zu yw ow sigy cs) Basten the cae 


., do os, Do not imitate the China cup 

73. adh ga ies dowann i AA) which, once broken, cannot be 
a: x * recomposed ; 

Aa 80 Bes disgnt ann ~~ But follow the example of 

* Samrit bronze which, even 


ie when shattered, is still useful. 
7 : indly] rel af 
7. gn iy on ane Ta) Do.nok [bikedty rely, wpon thy 


oe Intimate matters do not spread 
7. me lu eth ween ‘out ; and do not bring outward 


“any wen Bin wh dt © Sossis tndonee? 








Cfr, Don't wake the lion who is asleep. Quieta non movere 
‘{(Won't'stir things at rest). The above precept is based on the common 
superstition that if a ghost or demon haunting the roads or waterways ix 
disturbed or accustomed to receive oblations, it will grow worse and more 
exacting towards future wapfaters whom Ke will ver with his exorbitant 
ipa, Do best come. from. Se. cute By erature, Saou i 
(iat AE RW 5 okie ER sutenes. ‘The sane Tie of Secs 
corpses al way. “These shoul 
Soe datarbed lot te ghontwino banda abode in-theni may rexént the 
interference with his domicile, 


q 








@) prnraw, « term—netirally—misunderstood in Pallogoix’ die- 
‘oun, means the Atharca Veda snd, more specifically, incantations end 
ical practices: in a word, the art of sorcery. 


0. ise yon sloy instead of ong atop, same sense. 






“0. has the negative 4} instead of f] in both these sentences, 
©) 0. bas gn tilw Hs, eto—ie. “While thy wife and children 
: 
58 poctent 
© 0. baw Ty i, ¢. “fre,” Aguratively « tribulations.” « torments.” 
£ 68] 





59) 


76. pwr isi au AO ATH (iy 
pwd NeITs @ 


77. ape ans oth sin ny 
ieee 

48. oth fy fa nw Ton 

2. You cow im In au @ 

80. pin wo mA ani ‘Ind (4) 
Poko - 

et. tau br edd many Tne) 

82. aw Van Tt tun, 

8. go nr, ue ria mit 


wot eeda fia 
~ a 
HAT INO GUNS 





BA. aniity ad ath det 
Bu diiiu acon ¢ 


Stand by thy sovereign until 
death, and assist thy. chiots 
offciently. 


Eatables that are costly do not 
covet. 


Do not listen to the talk of 
greedy people. * 


‘Win other people’s hearts. 


Do not take a short-sighted 
view of events, 


Towards thy rulers do not mean 
harm. : 


Be lenient to the dull-witted. 


Praise teachets while they are 
present ; subordinates after 
their work is dome Sand 
friends when absent. 


Lo not praise wife or children 
while present, for their blush- 
ing will put thee to shame, 








Q) 0. ha 
Qn» 


‘with all thy own forces. 


fu a nag instead than qu fig mp, samme Weve 
enw win LY vis ureCoopérste with thy shtete 


© 0.: flow Jou damier Taiteu—Badeavour to win the hearts 
of thy comrades; ond eh Ww HOW anf tti~Do not lose thy self 


‘control with others. 


@) Several texts have Ing, “far,” instead of ‘Inc, “neat”, or 


«short-sighted view.” 


(© 0. has: pq [pv instead of gay Ty —same senso, 


re] 


[ 6] 
Do not hate either teachers or 





85. anh #4 nz i iinr (1) fried: 2. a 
86. fin ania 109, ev ath ay, be orton eli 9 sal sicpt 
87. yeu AY fio coh Incline thyself to the aged. 
88.71 oon oth a1 Ta (2) Whinve dow db tinith pect 
nediila wh wei Sted tint wrest 
se. don a5, snow Ine STs plainer meld 
90. och nto Inraiies ia ___ Don't be too often waspish. 
a1. io Tn uainly chia @ ‘TE ermrenst tof and destroy 
99.911 mu Weng Keep weapons by thy side. 





(@) 0. adds here the following sentences absent in the-modern 
reogusions-tels <2 6 e 














ih Gn¥ iow, ody nn When the sage admonishes thee, 
6 i? 7 do not be insolent to him. 

wn y, nor 93 What the able astrologer. sa} 

Tr idea oh, nas th should be keptin mind, ° 

myo 07 #9, oft A on Respect and not contemn “phijsic- 

a . ian, 

a a oe eer a> 

GN WAAGW har few in The “ieubaidid et Wiy wie Raat” 

ii se tes st children: thou sbould'st conéider. 

@) 0. has: pea yoy aie donot be remiss, do not blindly rely. 


©. » Fin van dura ettwetantts prize thyself of it at. leact 
fn part. Some texts have? iq Gaon lal nets 


0. ang won AW 8th mq —Keep spear and sword close’ 
sae f tagtealt Of boasting [fibu canst do without them]; 
‘ s ‘_ So. that, in thé eveiit of the enemy's comit 
“Ae Wi new Or aiyel abe Thos; himerceaan 

az W 20u ite. nay. nda. and retaliate upon him in due course. 
hes fas ‘Do ‘not yield to the charms of pk t cit 

Hi taps adh Bu dyn “or palaces [otherwise thou wilet neglect 
more*weighty matters). 

£70], 
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4 = t trust entirely to weay 
88. yea drm une adn a1 Mar Do nasa TE ee 


Be mindful of the misery of life 


eal 2Y 
4. Fin nnd Iw daz @) it, of ‘continued existence, 
through the eycle of transmig= 
ration]. 
Seen Paras Do not carry ont what [thou 
$5. ganna nT TA An ©) perceivest)” has been wrongly 
planned. 
9% Fn sou enw # Hou @) — Blearour fo core ont what 
. tke in i w 
97. Vetnev, ode? peep tts ae 
Raitt ok Do in love wi 
08. pu dh eth daw sa @ —_PzRsbtel in Love with the ak. 
99. wyin wan ite whyn G) Foster thy own Kinsfolke 


100--yJan i7 ga NG AW (6) Surtound thyself with strength 








@ oO: 
fotence, [That is, #0 as to be able to take the right path leading to the. 





Jo ha nnd Satay —Ponder'on sorrows ot ‘eantiousd ox- 
Y 


cevsation of re-bieth} 
@) O.: gdh wag Wr natn Gin—Dare not do what ie wrong. 


(ye% sin Teh ony mw naw atu —lf im the wrong: inquire 
about what is right. 

@® O UW nov, o87 ide 1 —On getting as much: ay ean be. 
grasped with both hands together, do not relinquish thé witiple handful. 
V. B. This‘is an excellent example of the cart étyle dbtsining in Siimese 
proverbs, offering compressed and teréély ‘put in a few monosylables what 
requites the double or even the treble number of words of a Western 
language to express, : 






©) -O. gud pea tn Ind Donot affect the wily. 2 
(6) Both these sentences are omitted in O. are 


C7) 


( 64 


4s it hen and_ the (fran- 
101. yo has Yn un nse ma) Tiitite the, hen and ion 
6h wins Ba discovering food) lead on their 

al Young fo pasture, 


ip asilo ein 9 1 (2) Do not listen to idle rumours. 





108. gag qg vi 8tn haw IW (2) Do not do things hurriedly. 


ie gh Wik un © hoa Pa Mateactions [ae 
with inexplicit orders). 
* juit the benefits of 
105. np anu pp vin ithe ann Reat theese of others 
fe be affectionate to whatever 
thn ana fn ae no Tn Bap aeetteyer sans 





a0oeugatn Wy ash nova 
107. sin Raa th fie Be devoted, and not slothful. 


Gar To thy king do not return wrath 
108. 8 inen exh teh Pou goon Saas 





a 6. be ‘pats ‘thése two sentenves as follows: 
tds tine WI AN—Initete the hen clacking her chickens 
: 
—- QA MOW 817 fly gy—and descendants to come and feed. 
: . 


@ 0. substitutes: nowt 188 th O81 Wy —Do not destroy 


the foundation [or, core] of what is firtaly established. 
9a 99 aa Tu 1g Suspicious things don't accept. 
~.{8).-This sentence may be taken to mean also: Do not employ 
ahallow-lettered persons. 


* This sentence, if taken separately, may also mean: “Entrust che- 
xished things to those in whom you have full confidence ;” but it seer 
‘connected with the preceding one, of which apparently it forms the 
sequence. 


(0 04; ag fh wth na tteeprsetcty name sone. 
acm) 
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£ Obey sincerely [lit. with real 
102. wy wou Ta 16 ort purity of heart) 
ci - . Do not undermine oth ith 
110. pytan nw NOH vIn ‘thy tongue. ae aaa 
. . De not offend (lit. ‘hew’) oth 
TL gd min aw ray Tih (oroee) glanear” 
peeve Do not inculpate others on mere 
Ten wm OA AAU hearsay. 


‘ Fey, Do not provoke, by mimickin 
113. qd) ew ng iiew na @) him, thy. teacher to inveigh 
H against thee. 


114. pF naig AAA (2) Do not utter falsehoods. 


er) 
115. qu nae OBI IO Don’t trust men without honour. 








(1) 05 pth daw ng Ht h—De not excite 
*. Soolds thee. 
(2) 0. adds here the following sentences : 


e teacher while. he 


fr 47 08) Grif —If the teacher ‘rebukes thee, donot complain 
~ he is too s 
4 woh amon, adr rau —With thy superiors in scuteness of in- 
tellect, do not act rashly. 
wh udu vn, aft alu mp —Water, too much stirred, will get turbid. 
ay Wh wa, vin aw Isl —Wind blowing too strongly overcomes and 
& breaks the tree. * 
ee, ar : oe 
arly, livas we rina —When giving [making’donstions ] give 
according to thy own rank. 
: Wh, Ad WN TA —When addressing » request to @ person 
ask only what is unlikely to displease him” 
mu lw aan dasan —Thy meaning [ or, ideas] thou 
shouldst utter forth, 
Noy HON-AT AN ANAT —And lesve it to others [ or, the public] 
to praise thee {or, to appreciate them. 
Sw Ta, nu 9 an —Listless unconcern thou shotldst cheok, 





iS 


4 





“Tw 


C 64) 


Maiden «Paget ae 
responsibility of thy own faults 


‘upon others also]. 
17th an fing aw ag (l) — Donot befriend itinerant persons. 
q 
UB. i} Do not presume to teach those 
mw dou, od) dew nou Oho teach thee. 


Pari What is righteous enshrine in 
ont ste, aon shrine i 


v7 lah  @ “Wilefoter thou goost boon the 








22am mau rioting (3) —-Requit friends with kindliness. 








122 finadaiaavarny Reflect before you speak. 
22.06-Gunvrinu ¢ fu (4) Do not slander thy fellow-men, 

on Do not elate thyself with prais 
WkedrAY un vo AW () of thy own aalf, » 
725: ry anoxia qqgn Don't despise the poor. 


cm 
AR0cainn unt Wa su <6) Make friends with all 





ee ad 53 
AGS Geet AanFovn ania! —pe motispeant (or) propagate] 
error, 
29 Finnaawsiuelon—or [moatity ]!iattompt to evade [the 
consequences of ]thy own. 








2) 0. da gsla luk —Bo earnestly cautious in the jungle. 


@) » q WANIIN HA —Know how t6 investigate and deoide [ or, 
 milel point. 
ied) « wi pdadtom nw ce fu Do ‘hott 'bettustiad ‘towards thy 


id esata? fetlowmen for do not lst after 
. cxhors}, doohvoorbalvgast for 
others). 


© » eth 'ty tie, UN AY —Do not puff up nor exalt thy own self. 





8) on dan ‘unt tau ef’ —same sense as above. 


Lm] ’ 





ati 
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27. agg nam na fiw (@) Tonour thy own’ fainily (line~ 
age’. 
fee Nae 
128. ntl 4 aM un md Do not depend on what other 
people say; [also: Do not 
take other people’s statements 





as absolute, n do not too 

Piet J lightly diseredit-them]: 

129. Wath, mas Th nou Requite love'wittrlove. ~ 

130. ¥1W WOU, Mai uOU uny Return respect for respect. 

181. A alseutin ‘What is to be jealously guarded 
naw un WW alsnla panto 

132. th age want wile g (2) Royal blood, fire, and “snake, 
adn a gn ch wow do not undervalue. 

133. a Yow ofa ude ‘Li If firey, don’t vie with fire. 

184. on das ay an ma Do not hatch mischief towards 


thy sovereign, 


Do not be too impetuows ; thom. 
wilt soon break. 


136. hd wun ada De pet faeh Gigesiaannirtet 


185. ooh ain vita, nots unn @) 


187. ia gan 1a aM ura (4) —_Do_ slot oppose those in power 
7 [lit the noblewen, or digni- 
taries]. 











Q) 0. 





=a Tita fin wis -Me quick at learning and quick at reve~ 
reneing. i 


©)» i news inten a, 4 ~ Rayal nce ik ie or ‘thake. 








) » Wraith, aft at uyan—Too mach dash is likely to end im 
failure (of, lead tor wreck}. 
‘The actual sense is, practically, “ A too violent pall bienks the rope * 
‘or, in Italian : “Ogni eoverehio rompe il eoperchio, 





sods wan dt da gu ya “Do: not bonst of being a ables 
one ip aR 3 gay 


[75 J 


[ 66) 


198. hy ff gem thw dou) 
abv lou im 3 73, @) 
189.9 ay af, 8 a9 ot 
140. ay ai, i) ad mal 
14 ag ty, tk AW 
14% Gf As yu, yANE 98 wT 
143. az uri, unl au ne An (8) 
144. enh Th va na Fn 
a fin ayo, eu 9 un 
M6 aah fo Pv maa an (6) 
Mri wd in a2t mm (®) 
448. mm Fu hem v 


oming: 9 8 Ati © 





When in power, all are ready to 
help us; but when we are in 
distress they treat us with 
scorn. 

If conceal thou must, conceal 
completely. 

1€ grasp thou must, grasp 
firmly. 

If squeeze thou unust, squeeze 
to death. 

If aim thou must, aim unswer- 
vingly. 

If clear thyself thou must, do 
it until full light is made, 

Do not cherish whut is aloof 
amore than what is near thee. 

Use forethought, and do not 
make light of the future. 

Do not give importance to the 
surface more than to the deep- 
lying core. 

‘When going to war be on the 
alert. 


Being a plain man thou must 


learn, far more than those in 
high stations. 





Q)O.: SHY pm sou, aw Foy—When thou art in favour, they are 


ready to assist th 





CE. “ Pelici!as multos habet amicos” 


(2) 0.: aha pm alow ww #4-When downfalien all hate thee. 
(3) Here 0. adds the two following sontences : 





» 4 5 
145 ON, TH ANTE Tying anything, lay [or, bury) it deep 


iown, 


i ci ae eS 
InereN MW Un 7, Az Gu AU—Iest others may discover it to thy 


own rain. 


(4) Omitted in 0. Some texts have: An da yin, on iwy —Pay 


1. attention to the weighty, and not to the light side [of « question). 
OO: Whe AaMow wich —far more than thore who are 


talented. 


~ [76] & 
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Leticia asta 
14991 NNW NA 
150. pela Ag Wt uh m 


351. ela A ov in Ine 


152. 9 eit an, aa yin 
Shalt hoe Dae 

183. 7.91 guna WN (H7 (2) 

154. 49 1) 34H, On OT 

455. oy FAL MH eH 8) 
Se oe 

156. ney 7h an 141 Wa 4) 

Pa earner 


137g 7h 9 nd Tw ©) 


iS ani kta age ce 
158. oy TH now AO) MA Te 


Don't play the sluggard; that 
35 bad. 


Do not knock down snakes for 
crows. 


Do not strike at fish in front of 
the basket trap. [i «, Do not 
dismay them while they are 
meékly coming in}. 





Don't be 
steady. 


Do not beat the dog to make 
him stop barking. eat 


light headed, but 


Ié.an old servant wrongs thee, 
bear patience. 


Don't love the louse more than 
the hair, 


Don’t love wind more than 
water. 
Don’t prefer the [picturesque} 


grotto to thy own dwelling. 


Don’t cherish the moon more 
than the sun, 





(1) Omitted in 0. 


2) ©. gy A yan BH HOM 41 —Do not stil 





dog which is. 
barking. 


@ » ah sho Andean 
pene ene) 
@ » ob gow A min 
ea Cae 
©) » quran mn Heng ITeM 


Ee} 


same sense as above. 


[ 6) 
Coxexusrow. 
‘Each and all of theso teachings 


“ 4 
$9 as sm oom those who are wise should 
Pah alriagy it anit listen to, heed them, ponder 








2, viele them, and put them in prac 

agli ait mses use Gut tice,for they are perfectly 
pre. correct in principle and the 

Tnuorm oii tas sou shrowd devices they untold are 
Pa all based upon experience 

un 1 LA téen sau Dlit., ona selection of facts 
aah orexamples] ; so that they are 
WGA dha me aa ciaalect ada: asomdasce 


with righteousness. 





“Ay oA — conclusion is given in O. as follows : 
osm we lar sity, —He who follows these Hahtoous 
is principles 
Oona rans fia nn tie —will over attain to happiness ; 


wo una d ita pes) divi —for they have been composed in order 
to onable all living creatures 


pinoss and prospority. 








‘Deis fa Gi uo —to gsi» 
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APPENDIX C. 
Inrrras, List ov Sramse Provenns, Saws, exc. 


With a view to staré a list of Siamese proverbs and idiomatic 
phrases, I subjoin here the principal sayings quoted in the course 


‘of the preceding pages apart from those of King Ring, 


adding 


moreover a few othars that did not fiad a place therein, hoping that 
those who take interest in the subject will thereby be induced to 
contribute further additions to the present list thus soon waking it 


sufficiently extensive. 


For the sake of eusy reference I have deemed 


it expedient to distinguish each saying by a serial mumber which it 
will be advisable to continue in future lists. 


1. 9a wih sine, iniminaon 
Doty ie ca wie 

2 you ly iin, uw 7 wan 
Aww me 


3. un Ut bY wn 


4 ny 14 wliten, wie is dor 
a perce weer 
5 win ‘nw WA WA inwo Hl 
it fou 


. Fak = 
6 a1 amy oe ide me win 


Fh wuon, adh naa win (1) 


By running too fast one is liable 
to stumble; by stooping too. 
low one may love his balgnce, 

By mere shunting it may be 
‘wings [i. the wings may be 
caught in the trap]; but by 
withdrawing altogether it wil 
be only tail [i.e, the tail only 
will be caught]. - 

A birdless tree?—a barren tree. 


Males are paddy and females 
hulled rice [i.é. men can take 
root and settle in life by 
themselves, whereas women 
are uot self-supporting]. 

‘The tiniest grain of pepper is 
nevertheless angen to chew. 
[ie noble blood always makes 
its virtue manifest]. 

Having killed the buifalo [for 
food] don’t; yexeagon=~ 
ing. [i.e dowt begrudge 
the outlay necessary for car 
xyingan enterprise to com- 
pletion}. 

If fond of practical jokes, don’t 
be afraid of being pinched, 








(1). This forme a couplet with the preceding, along with whishyit ity 


frequently quoted. 
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(70) 


Pon a When aboat to negotiate a 
8 fiwidt ahi, enh nclannos Gish of [boiling hot} porridge, 
. do not rashly attack it at the 
centre [but get gently at it 

from the outer vim). 


vs 4 oe Joints [ knots] though on the 
9. {WY da vive 8 aoe aaa same stem are nevertheless 


Per ara) unequally spaced; so even 
Ht ua sits #33 sha Ia brotherssrot diferent winds. 





3 Ne cae When working paddy fields do 

410. 7 Ww, GUT Wie LAND not omit the pad for irrign- 
: tion. 

Te Pidiog, aa du guna (Wend for, do not neetect 


~ sue When cutting down rattans 
129i wary, 08 td’ wwe don't leave the sprouts: when 

tn gt 1 ae killing the father don’t spare 

ah.we, edn Wa an.) the offspring. 

eR tid’ For tigers Kui, for crocodiles 





Brie, fox romana Buk 
fs aay thai, ‘and for [jungle] fever 
aia avi aura meow Bale saat Uonaie] 


ee aT ee Liu women don the Sin skirt 
14. yajamadsehdy, fiunsiia ) “"T,"sarong with horizontal 


ere stripes) and eat millipeds. 

Sh haa ho godin Baropeans don tro i 

Hm aeiddastvanalnans th SEet thot persne, and Took 
es nar @ Spare 


» vow * With patience thou wilt easily 
36. tho anda dos id 1 "obtain two. jungle. knives. 


“Slow and steady wins the 
race” , Lloyd). 








ie his forms a couplet with the preceding. 
“'G@) .-Adage-quoted in the Ayuthia-Bingkok annals, vol. II, p. 638. 
_ @) A skit ovearring tn the popslar 4y m 3H Ue play. 
We 2) 8 im popular performances of the WIS Bd 
‘fi Play. 
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ie 





VW. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


cm] 


Gu ahn 4a, hi win at om; 
@u mim, hi un ite nt 


‘ta tu naz nu fin 


3 

sto nove ne7d wind 
* . 
fo ve NOI AM 


vii ido, ak ant” 
Su rtu lah as 2% um 


io aniiia Hralusuaredon 
wnat wou Ld mu ana di 


awa va dey aw 
dudlelnd ie, idulnotien’a 


Fen tongues “[lit,, months] 
asserting are hot’ worth one 
eye seeing; nor are ten eyes 
teeing equal to a single hand 
feeling [one thing] —“ Trust 
as little as you cau toxeport, 
‘and examine all you can by 
your senses ” (Jolinson). 


‘The egg coming into collision 
with'a stone. ‘Phe iron pot 
and the earthen pot.” The 
earthen pot must keep clear 
of the brass kettle.” 


‘To buy a buffalo ina puddle — 
“To buy a cat in a bag.” “To 
buy a pig in a poke.” 


‘To buy gold in the street [i. ¢. 
where it cannot be tested] — 
same sense as the preceding, 


Roaning ewaystrom atiger but 

to fall in with a crocodile 

climbing up a tree shut rio find 
‘there a wasp’s nest, 

“ Out of the frying pan into 
Oak ok Se fring Bs 





‘To take cocoanuts for sale to the 
gardener, or toilet powder to 
the palace Indies —* Carrying 
coals to Newcastle.” “ Bring- 
ing earthen vessels to Samos, 
or bats to Athens.”” ‘Jn sege- 
tem spicas forre? (Ovidius). 


‘Ten cowties- are! within hinds 
reach; but twenty.are too far 
removed. ‘A’ bird. in the 
hand is worth two in the bush” 
Ui vaut mieux un tiens que 
deux Pauras. 





* ‘This forms a couplet with the preceding. 


2031] 


(72) 


24, iuogndogy anand, nf, clasit Zp bring up wtigr cub, eyomg 
oe 


ily wih snake: “Colubrum in py 
ano vst “Jovere”, To cherish a serpent 
"9 in one’s bosom. 


26. du wow, du enn; ide nn, Litle is spent, with ditiealtys 
but much, with ease. —“ Pen— 








ide 971 ny wise and pound foolish.” 
du dou ‘A little goes a long way...eto. 
26. mia dna Id W'm fiw Don’t pull out the entrails [i. 6. 
+ ' intimate troubles) for crows 





mds Sia to feast upon. 
fet rand ald “71 faut laver son linge sale en 
famille.” One's filthy. linen 

should be washed af home. 





a1. If a thorn pricks theo, use a 
pac ee IC ada a ‘thorn to draw it-onk—*" Sim- 


as ‘lia similibue earantur)” Like 
cares ike, “Un clou chasse 

” autre.” 
28. im yn hun} .m; lal wiawn, Diseases come ii modintains and 
leave in dribblets (lit, in bits 
oh aw of the sizo of a. louse or of a 
clothes - vermin ].—“ Misfor- 

























with tunes never come singly.” 
a silos m yaa ear vo. While in. 
tat oT "poem ye tee them. 
LomMMyetlio’ fr a a % 
‘ ae ii! a ® oo in oe at more? Do in 
Rome, as the Romans do. 
voit “When you go to Rome, do 
x as Rome-d does.” (St. Ambrose 
4 , “ sae of Milan). 
ai 18 wig vite ab ne an: Phe female hearbis'as_ udstable 
gies i ulgetrs ‘as water rolling on a lotus 
aoe F leaf, 
“aud edt ri ows i “ Varium et mutabile semper Foe- 
sae en 





“0 urea 
ap east? ay xuoku qt 
“Ta donna & mobile 

Selves al vento.” 


Opens, aseieto”) 











31. 


82. 


ae 


85. 


36. 


[73] 


tor ln an att aha It, ae ais 
tu dua Ln vite 2 


Pi ; “ 
ven he wy Ludou (or tit) 
a 

wie dan 


fm ton, AOI Lm Inn, 7248 
4 
aA 


Ba tc Kon 
avi alle; it ful dow 
mu @ 


a Sita Goes 
di una Wun aa 
dar wu thy au mou—or in 


a more vulgar form: 


van au, oda-au dey mT @) 


‘To set a duck to crow instead of 
‘a rooster; how’ cai the quack 
‘be listened to? 

“To put round pegs into square 
holes.” 

“The wrong man in the wrong 
place.” 


To take the'fedh oub of’ mice 
in order to fatten the eleph- 
ant. [4. ¢ despoil the poor 
inorder to fatten the mighty]. 

* To rob Peter to pay Paul 


Beware of squint-eyed persons 
and of buffaloes with out- 
spread horns. 

“Ceux qui sont marguéson B 
(viz. Borgne, Boiteux, Bossa, 
ete.] ne valent rien.” 

“Niun segnato da Dio fa mai 
‘buono” (Ital, Prov.) 

“Cave ab signatis” 


With frugality even a little goss 
along way; but without it, 
all soon vanishes. 

“ Frugality is an estate,” 


‘To east gems bofore monkeys. 
“To cast pearls before swine.” 
Gesus), 


Tea dog bites thee, dont bite 
him in returns 14 

If a donkey brays at you, don't 
Dray at hi 

“FE and abe’ Keiofs Hs, “shall I 

strike him again? ”(Soorates). 














iv if i'n w—without parsimony thou wilt lose also thy coat, 
(2) Seo No. 68 of: King Riang's maxims above. 


(1)_ The second partof this saying is sometimes varied into : 


1L83-] 


cms 


Caer ee 
sr. wn fl bi sin 


seu Thi on, my a 
de 
se. Th nu, 9 tou ron 
40. yen aa fal dita ah dane 


van site, ida 


42, Id’ 10s, wn vow in 





44. Jon sin. ath a my 


LOA 43 A Lon, ua m 


. ida iu wy (c= na) 








A dog: tbat barks doesnot bite, 
“Barking dogs seldom bite. 





‘When the cat is absent, the mice 
make merry. 

“When the ‘cat's away, 
‘The mice will play.” 


After the kine are gone the en- 
closure is put up. 

“To ‘shut up the stable door 
after the kine are gone. 


Bringing dew to superadd to the 
sea.— 

“Carrying water to the sen.” 

Face of doe and tiger-like heart. 

“Cara de angel, corazon de de- 
monio (Spanish Prov.) 

“Boca de mel, sae de fel”? 
(Protaguese Prov. 

One’ 


om 
“On n'est 
Jes sions. 






jamais trahi quo par 


‘With oyer-greediness one’s 

“He who 
holds fast: nothin, 
all, loose all.” 


Excessive cupidity leads to self 
ever cupidity 





‘The: blind leads. the blind, and 
hen the blind quarrels with 


his leader. 
“Tf-the~blind lead the blind, 
both shall fall into the ditoh.”* 
(Hebrew Prov.) 





(1) This forms a couplet with the preceding. 


“fh 





46, 


47. 


43, 


49, 


50. 


52, 


[7 J 


Ae rabbits one ees 
eh TW vin iety din, id wi 


mm wi 2, qu hd en 


qn ison, sha Iu thn a 


sin how an a4, Te (sgn) 
wl 99 oa 


& it (on ate uit) ewan 
es wu 7 
un unanj 7 wae 





ya in yy, ion mw Ll den 


voy 
kw au ios 


Don't allow children to play with 
Knives or cutters. “Ne puero 
gladium.” —“Tntrust not n 
boy with a sword’, 


‘Handsome features, bnt no fra 
grance to smell [the substit- 
ute for the Western ‘kiss’, 


-“La beauté sans vertu est une 


fleur sacs parfum”. “Beauty 
without grace is a violet with- 
out smell.” 


Like an overripe fruit [that 
still is] sour within. 


He who spits towards the sky 
gets it back into his own face, 
“Chi sputa contro_il vento i 
sputa in faccia,” (Ital. prov.) 


Even a four-footed animal [or, 
an clophant] will stumble, so 
will the scholar. 

“Even a horse, though he has 
four feet, will stumble.” (Eng- 
lish prov.) 

“ Errare humanum est.” 


‘The pole (for pushing the boat) 
does not reach down to the 
water. [The means are unequal 
to the task] 


To thrust one’s own carrying 
pole between those who carry 
‘the pig [suspended to a pole}. 

To meddle in other peop'e’s bus 
ines. 


To rub the belly with water [i.e, 
to have nothing to eat]. “To 
dine with duke Humphrey, 





() ‘This 





forms s couplet with the preceding. 


C 8-7 


(7%) 


64. wre my ch on 


oe oy 
85. Wan nf 


60. wwitew iu naz ane & 
aie : i 
ot AE WS er, ne an i 
ae 


ei Bec oy 
62. WMNOW Ite Wy, dit W7 una 








‘To present with a flowered chi 
‘to cause one to re- 





To give snff-rug [to one who 
is crack-brained) “To helle- 
borise”” (8g.) 


A Cataian. One of “'The four 
P's” brotherhood. (See above 
p. 30 of this paper). 


Like running a mortar up hill, 
[A very hard job]. 


Like  Ceylonese tongue. [A 
flib-tongued fellow) : 





As easy as smoking a cigarot 
““Aveasy aa idasing ay hand 
“Tis as easy as. lying” 
(Shakespeare). 

Like making oblation of 


platter of food to the ghosts. 
“Like giving a sop to Cerberus.” 









without substance 
latter without rim. 


Like bringing up awater mon- 
itor; it is wasted curry. 
(Wasted time and labour), 
“A lavar Ia testa all? asino si 

le il ranno ed il sapone” 
ital. prov.) 


Like the copper [in a: debased 
coin] which, with exposure, be- 
comes stained [by oxidation]. 
“Showing up its spots.” 


( 86] 
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a 

64. on inten men 
rapa 

‘DA \MNOW if 


a hatte 
65. wyfteuninih, qn FA aaih uth 


; es 4 
86. iyo tor Wada] uanintte 
® 


: . + 
~ ven ufia td van a 
68. iyaten tn fa Lit as 


a Pane 
ute nwo aa 





Pian 
70. witew mu te nau In’ uvow 


1. 


ry aan 4 
urltounasmunds Win dyn 


a, Ems 
WNuun Wee Uy ute wasn 
fan 





Starving like a dog. 


Starving likea tiger. « Starving 
like a chureh mouse. 


Like a broken tree, whose cher- 
ished fruits wither. 


Like bartering Baris camphor 
with sale. (Ho make a foolish 
bargain). 


To barter gems with beads. 
jsame sonse as the preced- 


ing}. 


Like ettompting to mise a log 
with splinter. [A task be~ 
yond one’s forces]. 


Like a dumb person dreaming in 
sleep. 

(Unable to tell his own experien- 
ces]. 


Like a maimed man without 
hands getting a finger-ring. 
[Incapable or unable ‘to make 
a good use of one’s own val- 
mablesy. 


Like the rabbits who attempted 
to find out the depth of the 
sea by wading through it [and 
perished. (Self-concett, pre 
sumptnousness). (2) 


Like the little bird who chal- 
langed Garada [the mythical 
king of the feathered tribe] 
at flight. (An Jearian attempt) 
@) 











(1) _ This adage is cited in the annals of Ayuthia, vol. I, p. 150, 


(2) Both these apologues are cited in the annals of Ayuthia, vol. T, 


pp. 72-78. 
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fa) 


73. quan, on wi 
yang 


74 enn une LY it of 
er ree 
TB. An wt sth mu ina; 
my tin ie, Af Aina awa 


76. gorse} ‘wenuan ex) ily 





ar ae ee 
7. sity Ww, vin nts won ; 





; rai 3 amin os iu du 
opm Sa) edt. ros ia wa 





1 


‘To impress, by mishap, on the 
mother a kiss intended for the 
baby [in her arms, or lap]. 


Don't dig up a tre, making it 
fall upon thee, [Don’t over- 
throw what will rush thee by 
its fall). 


eis when finding food, iosip 

that you recognize. the value 

of salt; it is when finding 

your coat gnawed by mice 

hat you besoine alive to the 
of the cat. 





‘To gain heaven cx hell lies with~ 

in our breast and heart. [i. ¢ 
It depends on our thought 
and actions to go to either 
Ince). 

“In thy breast aro the stars of 
thy fate” (Schiller). 





To cut a bamboo joint (to use 
asa bucket}, without seeing 
any water ; to bend the cross- 

<. bow before seeing the squirrel. 
[Yo act prematurely). 


A needle witha small eye should 
~ be threaded slowly. (‘The little 

(or, lowly) ones should be 
tanght gently and patiently]. 





A coward cannot travel very far 
[becanse he is afraidof ghosts, 
etc.]; but a man who is not 
indolent can push, on a long 
way. 


183] 
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80. enon day ment A triple basket of hog plums 
(=an arant liar’, N. B. 
‘This is an elliptical form of 
the saw :— 


aeman daumend7 ahi an Even if three baskets of hog 
3 plums were flung at him, he 
would yet remain unhit 
he would yet manage to 
off scot-free with his a 
misrepresentations). 











81. yin mod Iw dae fa Like frogs in a lotus pond [i. «. 

2 ‘they don’t feel the fragrance 
of the lotus blossoms, nor do 
they appreciate the charm of 
the place). sinus in unguento. 


Peer Pee 

82. inilewribit( or msgs, deazit) Like a ladle [which holds food 
‘but does not work for it and 
is always greasy), (Applied 
to a longer, parasite, or useless 
and untidy person). (1) 














(1) This is a less contemptuous form of the expressions #yif, fits 
pin, wil mah, vir. “okimmor”, and “taco of a skimmer”, whioh aro 


sovere insults, ‘The jj 9 {8a fine-looking and ornamented ladlo, usual- 





Ay mother-o'-peatl inlaid ; whereas pyjf is a wooden or brass skimmer 


‘and not “cocoanut spoon” as Pallogoix’s dictionary, sev. havit. ‘The 





covoanut Indlo iscalled npzyqy, and not pf, Tt is interesting to notioe 
that the term jf, (tak or, as he spells it, fovae) is already..pub on 
reoord, in the senso of an insult, by La Loubire in 1687. (Seo his 


“Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Siam"; London, 1693, p. 166). 





From pif}, has taken rise the act of lyf’ mj “to make the 





‘gesture of the skimmer” which consists in bending one arm upward, with 
‘the palm of the hand turned inwards and the fingors folded, +0 as to. ra- 


‘present the skimmer. 


(.8 ] 


¢ 80) 


88. punn fw alm ey unwaroTE fon of, ating fish go to 
jorap! 


fo qeyea Pe pie ae 

84, gunn mu ida li Inn, ‘Ie liking to fad the king easily 

uae or, to enjoy pleasure in the 

‘hl ee own ing’s train) go to Lop‘h- 
Nat dur. (2) 


85. rig yuviwwaw, dundidinln In thy presence he says Pehla’ 
[pore on Cf ick 
i 
is sweet to the taste); but 
thy back he says Tk6, 
tof Dioapyros do- 
Seeeadre which hae ier 
taste]. 
“ Pace-fintterer and back-biter.” 
(Tennyson). 
80. Bids m Fn @ hn; Tis lips are simeared with honeys 
Ry Rw but what he says after thy 
Konsum, cwitow unitas back is turned is had to gulp, 
Tike Borap'het berries ( the 
fruit of Coceulus verrucorus 
which, from its very bitter pro- 
is used ip medicine]. 
fel in.ore, verba lactis. 
incconde, fra in fasts. 














() Lei unity, « tamed marsh lying north-east of Pik-nam 
iho, a fow miles away from the left bank of theug ‘lyigjtiver with which 
it is connected by a crock. In the middle of it rises the hillock called 
wmgge ‘and ite waters teem with fish of many kinds, whilé birds at- 
_ tracted by, the righ spoil Hock about in large quantities. During the fishing 
‘soason it is Frequaated by numbers of fishermen, wheasit.is. well; worth. 














visit, 

(2) This saw mast have originated from the time when King Nari 
made Gop’hbutt-his country residence, wheace he started on frequent 
boating and hunting excarsions. 


(90: ) 





tly 


87. nda sia ay dn, 21 lal (1) By the timne the peas [beans, or 
» roundnuts] are roasted, the 
tilseed will be burnt. [i.e eve: 
all is in readiness the oppor- 
tunity will have passed). 
“Too late for the fair.” 





Kodo a 
88. fa nats, tl fw a commodious’ place for 


rait one, 


ao 
8%. wm na ana nda ite Proferring the bones to the flesh 
* (i.e. flatterers to true friends.) 
Cateh uot aut the shadow 

ant Jose the substance. ” 





Kygee wine 
90. avo Li In fi, onl hi a’ The flesh T aid not ent, the skin, 
D Tid not spread (on the floor) 
709 W910 N7s AN WaAN AO; ‘to sit upon; yet shall T have 
Loar it vate cys — ty carry the hones suspended 
oe ion ta Wii, mila Lah to my neck? 
wb renee [This means: to do a work 
W's; ten wei naz quay yrhieh silts no profit, and 
loaves only a burden of trou 
om aslesbreward). 





i aaa Rees 
91. qs dn A ATs, 44d74Fa Daring not to declare it a lie, 
P while being aware itis all but 
fing truth. [or, In doubt about its 
falsity, while not eure abouts 
its truth). 


Kove 
82. go wh, nibs Ay WO When buying # fabric how must 
4 ecamine the sinff itis made 

of J. 


98, ‘ah, a lou ds 





until a tree has fallen to 
skip it. 





(1) This adage alvendy ocours in the annals of Ayathia, vol: K, p. 208 


[1] 


[a] 


Pa a ae ‘ 
9% th 1191 WIE #1 ud? Having drank the water of the 
Tim wun W717 was 87 UA Fg Gaon fhe 
Kok river ). (Means : having 
fallen into agreement or symi- 
pathy with Siamese ways and 

ideas). 


Folding the rattan rod [ the 
symbol of power ] in his hand 
ut to impose on his own self. 
‘This means also: to make uso 
of threats or hands to impose 

instead of the rai 
rod—orauthority—one holds). 


96. fin wan, WIN 912 108 


Amanda Preferring those for whom we 

feel atiachment and discard. 
ing others equally, or better, 
alified 





J.literally : A Farang (guava 
Fruit) from the Banged 
thong gardens (in Khlong 
Mon, many of which are own- 
ed by Europeans ). (1) 
2.—figuratively speaking: A 
penned Simos) fom Bag. 

rom 
Ke thong: Uice native of the 
y country’. 








ath 4 ras 

98. ga too urn, aus 1D Domot roar like a rhinoceros or 
a tiger. (ie. do not raise 

the voice more than is neces. 

sary; or, scream not for trifles) 








AY Called the Fararg fruit because introduced into the country 
‘by Europeans from its original home, which was America, early in the 
soventeenth century. In 1687 La Loubire no‘iced the guayaya in Siz, 
It ho ‘says that it was then known to the Siimese as “Louk Kino,” by 


hiok he evidently meansg)n 477, ie. the fruit of the itap palin. 








C92 J 


{ 8] 


ey 
ft daz usta Ma Ht 10 


200. (huss, flungja( more vale 
gorly,'3) dha 


101. ta 47, We a ah, 
wih wa wie in 
ah wit Tain in 

102. mtn eo A is ah, 
oy th wh fia m wi, 

tio fis of ann, 
ivy 
in vary ‘Tn a ay wd 


203. gh waqW, TH aftua 


Pee 
ro dus yo Hd ua a9 mn, 
if 


Bo Ris 
405.443 qn Funan unun aHN; 


ww ria nnd eo 


_ It is because of there being birds 


‘that there are nooses and sna- 


Tes 5 

Tt is because of there being 
eaystalline ponds that there 
are lotus blossoms. 


‘The elephant groom must live 
‘upon the elephant’s grub (or, 
leavings ). (ie. “servants 
must live of what their nas- 
ters live upon). 








‘Tuskers, poisonous snakes, 
Old servants, beloved wife, 
Do not trust too much. 


It is the practice of tho tiger to 
seek protection in the jung les 
of orphan children in their 
grand-parents; of the buyer 
in the seller; and of distressed 
people in the magnates, 


‘Sweet at the mouth and sour at 
vottom. (cf. No. 48 above). 


Look at the peacock : he still 
has bright eyes loft in his tail 
feathers (as tokens of his 
noble origin}. () 


‘The house-lizard (Ching.chdh, OF 

gecko), is taunted with being 
2 land crocodiles so:is a kitten. 
said to be the tigar’s little 
uncle, (41 ¢, there is a taint of 
fierce and treacherous blood 
in them, which may tell at 
any time). (2) 





(1) This is from the 47 Gn dow nips, (See No.b, p. 45 above) 
(Q) This is from the HAT GU (Soe No. 6, p. 48 above 
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{ 84] 


Pa 
2106. ygja situ, srualusairagmaly Women axe like tarmeris and 
zaen like Tine; when brought 


2 into.wontact with coch other, 

. Jw az Wu sao una Prams origi prio ore 
Renration 9 

in a) mntire? “Cin their oom. 

bination, alluding to the lime 


ing t 
SE ole SG 
means of bp ae 
“When the man’s fire and the 
wife's tow, In comes the deil 
and blaws itin a lowe” (flame). 





101. pal Wr a vito, al neta elu? Feing wales he, dky, why 
rin? nee Mtetton sci why 
shouldst thou dhirk fram thy 

xo: dl: civil duties ?) 

108. Wort, te iu vi 5 Listen to the merchant, andl (he 

3, ill Saieogly tell on ) Jou you 

ayn nih yon Zmu di oe have yet 
Wi Talk with tho ‘priest, and you 
bard Twill" (4nd pon hove ainiod 


cuough wherewith to) die = 
thousand times a day. 


209mg hy Ly mies Wie A dog barking ut drioll plantain 
pai Chen falling tothe 


‘Rta at bape Bo nn. 





bed Taiee be ‘a dog and bay 
” the moon” (Shakespeare, Ju 
é Caes., iv, 8). 
1 de ae 
uo mm ‘hi naw, Rain falls, but not from every 
part of the sky; a coolness is 
iu unde ve, tw a n; .. diffused on ‘the land and 
2 about the hill; but our bos 
high Iuenin .@ ome get no refreshment. 
SiC. 








“Ql WMbielis:atso‘trom the HANI. 
@. From apopalarbrwsie-(anos wide). ‘The expression 


ant ‘ME Wa TH is-ateo campiogeit independently to mean that favours 
o not rain down equally from on high; wewards are not .diqpensed 
‘equitably, ete. 

[4] 
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K » 
4. yn 3 ra; wore Sts Plenty of buffilo dung ; heaps 
ry af elophaut excrement? 
Plenty of things, or men, 
mut good-for-nothing.] “Non 
multa, sed multum.” “(Not 
many’ things, but’ much), 
« Pondere, non numero.” 


119. $1 iu fin, fin au aia mu; Tf thou hast erred in the choice 
an ma) ofawite, thou wilt regret it 
ann Tandin, finwutounmy — thy life long; if thou hast 
ki anade a mistake;in the selec~ 
tion of a site for thy dwelling, 
thou wilt think of it until 
the house falls. 





194 Aa Wm ay Knock down snakes to food 
iA aa ek Ne crows, and the crows after 
m nw una ay An fy () having had their fll will go 


back to their own nests. 





Nf a Wi yta Hh @ To strike a snake and only break 

3 his spin. he make bang 

yt alive will follow his por= 

eoutor and revenge himself, 

upon him). (=To breed a feud 
40 no purpose). 





116.94 do wow wa wo #9, ‘To make a breach just sufficient 
aes for one’s self, ,an@ gave onl; 
uo 9 70n wel nua one’s own skin, (To loo! 


after one’s own safety,) 
ing the others in aa Je 





(21) This is in allusion to the fact that buffaloes and elephants void 
Jarge quantities of dung, ‘Thence the (Khmir-derived) express 








aa . 
11 naz ilo (lor Ach Krabet) corrupted intoriang iif meaning, 1 
“buffalo dung” ; but actually, Much but worthless.” 

(2) See note at foot of p.'12, above. 
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Ly ’ 
37. py ‘IW Wa anonen une 


UB Ho 9, i im, vin ft ynan, 
ireman i 30m, 


2 ign ary sind a) won wiFus 
@ 


rene ae 
220. ayatew ond wa Ie, Ya ia 
wig 
, 





Wait pal £27 m Maiicers (the 





Just wait until the Bingkole 
river dries up.“ Wait until 
Gio. woek which laa two 
‘Thuredays” (Ital. saying ). 

When the snake shall have 
horns, the tortoise whiskers, 
and the monitor lizard a crest 


(carunel 
sooner earth 
Might go round heaven, and the 


girth of Time 
Inswathe the fulness of Eter- 
nity.” (Tennyson) 
To barter heart of sandalwood 
chee. [To seek filthy 
tnere yy Indicrous expositions 
of the sacred texts, Said of 
monks who, in order to 
please their audience and ob- 
fain bountiful alms, recite 

















Liko a snake perosiving the ud- 
Pippy aeio 
the fect of’ a snake [limbs 
which, of course, do not exist 
in the animals just named]. 
Said of a very keen-sighted. 
or eminently sagacious person, 
who can soon discover the 
Tray to got ont of difcalty, 

Acute in penetration, and 
of resource. 





(1). The term 137149, omitted in foreign dictionaries of the Siamese 





, means ghee and, by extension, any fatty or oily substance. It 
sate weed rengetat oh can fae 


[% J 
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5 + i 
121. @ ‘To conceal the keen blade in the: 
va mu in scabbard. “Hiding his light 
under a bushel.” “An iron 

hand ina velvet glove” (Char- 


Ies V.). 

122. pyy nf, Desoont [or, the family] reveals 
mene ds m ‘the caste’ [lity birth], but 
sarin’ deta @ demeanour proclaims the man, 






“Manners make the 

« Vultus ext index ani ‘The 
countenance is the index of 
‘the mind, 


Lk i ‘ 
193. ‘A guano Farang ; or, bird-ferti- 
ara 9 wn weet Duropees ger Gace 
sion to germs transplanted by 

birds to foreign "countries 

through their" excrement), 

This is a disparaging term 

applied to Eurasians, ‘corres. 

ponding to our “ Half-cante,”” 

* Chee-cheo,” and «Lip lap? 








4 
124. Ih, ito fia (8) No sooner has the mouth spoken 
tian, a9 than the hand reaches out 
Ge. hits, or strikes the blow). 


125, i, uaa 1] Stroking your back after hay- 
Van i, us qu vi tng flied. your ed. ro 
kiss after a kick). 





= (1) This expression already ocours in K. L. Hiwat's “ Momoirs,”” 
p61. if 
(@) This is one of the half-dozen or 90 lot of sayings quoted in 


Pallegoix’s dictionary, where it is mistranslated : “ Nobility is known by 
the birth and probity by morals” (see s. v. qo ) 
va are ‘ 
@) Wit usa, ann 21 die fy —Whenever getting an oppor- 
tunity, action immediately followed after the word’ (lit. “no suoner 
‘had the mouth spoken than tho hand reached, or struck.”)—K. I, 


Hiwat's Memoirs, p. 47-ahn 41 fh ite fa also occurs in wy ty fase. I 
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120.'hi neta dv fy inn 


120M) ahr, Lf qua 





sah jn fin i seu, 
If eeu my ies — @) 


‘aor rita whee Ae) Take 


en WA Tuindn fu Two 
f Taw 30; 
nu ny inion th 


‘The Sun does.not wait... 
‘Tho Solar orb does not tarry. 
“The sun-steeds of time, as if 
goaded by invisible spirit 
‘onward the light car 
Goathe)— ¢ Tempus, Sagi, 
‘irreparal 








To gather up other people's 
spite or Gra Co io 

8 utterances 
°F etosondy is 





To exalt one’s self above the 
wind. “To raise one’s self 
into the seventh sky.”” 





Not afraid even as much as half 
a hair. 


When catching fish, seize them 


by the head. “Seize the bull 
by the horns”, 

He who wrongly acts and wrong- 
ly plans, 


Gets caught and perishes in 
his own net [lit,, bow-net J. 
“ Caught in his own’ trap.” 


aw “bindiith "two" heads. 
# Double faced” ; duplicity. 


‘Where -has he ever eaten iron ? 

isa man just like our 

selves [i ¢. He isnot of iron, 

but of flesh, and therefore 
‘vulnerable to weapons]. 











ie Bi in 


“@o This adage is already quoted inthe Uygaramar IMD — oF 
‘Chronicle of Northern Siimy” as being an old ono in about the middle 


fourteenth century. 
yea hero: are culled from historical memoirs of the seven 
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134. 4) I din fine) IW mu If he loves thee, heartily requite 
1 ny his affection; but if hebetrays 
thee, bring about his destruct 

ion, 


dw 
185. ay urs wis Wom HOTA He is like a big basket (such 
m ‘as used to store paddy in) be- 
smeared (on the outside 
with cow-dung: [= Big an 
rosse 





useless]. * Ho ot 
peu de gens.” 
186. pin Won ‘As big (and stout ) as a huge 






basket. [== Big but 
Moss, Aw big-bellied as 
j. * 


Paras i 
17m 77 MO Nau VO Pickled rotten fish [a Lau relish} 
wean wrapped up in the petals of a 
lotus flower, [= A vile thing 

in n fine wrapper). t 


188. uy Guia tabi) wa am Ten [ kinds of] wares (or, sorts 
* of nipvchandise for sale], aro 
hot worth one fertile paddy- 








5 field. 
189. yf eI Tooultivate paddy-fields on the 
anes peoples’ ils, == To live 


at othor poople's expense, “or 
by the fruit of thelr Inbour. 
‘lo becractious or extortion= 
ato). 





bellied basket made of plaited bamboo lathe ahd 


besmeared on the outside with cow dung in order to protoot it from the 
invasion of insects, nnd also to prevent the paddy stored init sfeom 


falling out through the interstices... The pg gy)-is a still bigger-circular 
gay igger, 











enclosure used for similay purposes 

+ Cf the Liu proverb, No. 8, Appendix D, below. 4Jq1 74, is 
the malodorous concoction made from half-putrefied pickled fish of which | 
‘the Lau people are so forid. Tt forms the staple condiment for their’ 
food. Petals of tho lutus flower are used as wrappers for 


made in the country, and for other articles intended for the fashionabla.- 
lasses and the élite. 
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140.09 ti, e, Surulwane By restraint one may become a 
on Vis hw "Jaint [or Buddha J; but by 


‘overcoming righteousness [i.2. 
ight by mh might) het he turns into 


tanctity. at sien vietory ‘(oe 
to devilry}. © « Success 





‘um quem fovet, stultum fa: 
(Fortune fot ‘a fool of him 
whom she favours too much). 


—Publius Syr. 
“ Fortune him_a_ fool 


whom she makes her darling.” 


ua sham ww sade, (NO azmy If the mother be a witch, when 
on the ‘point of death she 

figs th wh mw yp 9) most pit Lin the month } of 
child, so that it may there- 

: “i f7W wspn nm do by by Geode tn lp the 
witow ana eee een eee 


by her, * 





143nw can, An A, Hoy 39, {Berar of) drafsh Thai, dusky 
“ria Ths (ent) eae tea 





® Spoken by King Pehrah Buddha Lét-la (r. 1809-1824) according 


Hee ynisga avy nrcAt or Amon @ 4h by Chin Phys Mahinde, 
ye @ Appendix, A, If, No. 16, p. 47 above). It is commonly 
bel ‘HEthis'Gouriny that such is the way by ‘which witches transmit 
‘thelr otoult powers to their descendants; and it is held that unless they 
their'life's etd, they would be doomed to die a slow, excruciating 
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13. yn vireg wilo To play the [-xtle of .the 
J i ah te ot He] 


144: yuo tha fi mw say M19, The mahout dies[killed] by ele- 
amie and fi mu ray and, hentes the crocodile teinor 


Pak by crocodiles #0 the spake 
vaio yt me ating charmer by serpent bites, 


A ONecun acy 
145.49 don Wand dw To tag the enone, tp avin, 
Lae ae “[or] teach to ent swith the 
dou Ga Wi vu it fio am eb 
To teach one’s grmdmo- 
thor to auck eggs.” 





M6. nents a, A Ae ‘To pray the gods—and dayils. 
sw a, A fh “to light heaves to 1 erie 
another to the Devil 





4. Paar ‘To uplift both hands .podwise 

441. un fie why din 94 ‘Cha with tha pall joined 
in salutation ; ='!'o salute, to 

male cbeisnnce, pay ‘respect 


a ~ + 
18. pan 9 aha, ha fia ily 50 hapa progein slegbaid 
oF in 
mmarksinanship. [= Po'brag df 
‘superior attdininents ; to he a 
unfaron). 








* This allotes to,the villain of the “Sivi Vijaya sitaka’ “(Af Alay: 


angn),# wellsknown sj tory-of Liu: otfgtal! thie 
illain, wa exceedingly woalthy but rogaish individual, is aurhamelSo—rhy 
Palo (‘Forth Bilo), i. e. “the perverse. chetty (or. mabob” dn: doeaunt 
of-the,knavish tricks he plays upon his. fellow-mon. !Ono'6t these ‘is, for 
inabanido, -to accuse one of wilful intent to-rob after having invitod hiw. 
to his house. Henoe,tho above saw: “to.act liks the Sethi Péhald " for 
4 to" behave porversely.” This.alcondy ocours quoted in Khiin Tainug- 
‘Hiwat's Momoirs, p. 48,,under a date corresponding to A. D..16§) oires. 
Dil, “tovtake handtals of cooked rice with," eto. Only the right: 
hand;issiged:for such a, purpose, ‘tho deft being deemed unclean. 
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149. 1 49 i wy To mistake the prow for the 
ion W9 No A, te ee ond pAb cobb lge reed 


ty aid m head. [=To jumble 
hai Se, ee 


one thing with another]. * 
150. yilew mu iti, aw ‘hy Like a Bia savage or a dumb 


#4 wah ufo ex man [=98} , unable to 
Ww wo utter a word] 
rae Siting stent ike a Biasaragest 


Maman Wa, sidan EU, ra oat 
on cutting throat. Cf. 
a 11, wa nein id The 2 aie On! 
ni, e lips [mouth] sy: Oh ! no 5 
1, wl es fin on Tho line [month] aay; Oh | no 5 
no cut your throat. 


(s variant of the above in tho 
poem yan Flay , ang fave) § 


" Bhid: adags dates back to the days of juak trade with China 
when Royal Siimeso trading janke (g-gn) bore the figure of a Chinese 
dragon painted on the head, and that of a phoenix depicted on.the stern. 


* +. Allusion to a legen 
the lower limbs rigid, not aetioul 
‘to be unable to bond th 



























are a sies of animals ; 
Tao: Togend has, doubtless, 
from-goine exaggerated account of Negrito or Negritoid tribos, 
uch as the Semanig (who are, however, more usually termed (giz Ngoh, ie. 
“woolly-haired”) in the Maliy Péniasula; the Chong or Khi Ut? 
(0 shop) on the Bast const of thé Gut; andthe Paps ( @ ah ) 
in the North of The actor aro'said to be tree dwellers; the Pore 
‘thong though not exactly living on trees, are wont to ereos 
tree stumps; and some of tho sorege tribes in the Malay 
fo bave arboreal habitations, pe 
ety’ interesting to investigate the origin of the Bi 
myth, wad t Say tha tribe that bad given teete neee 
“§. A uew vorsification of the old ani@o Wnstory, by King Fra 
‘Buddha Lat 1@3 eompoted about the beginning of the nineteenth osntiéy. — 


se [102 ] 
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182. ¥49 yen 1s mn ‘To fling the javelin into the bush 
i) {= to strike at random, un- 
concerned as to whether the 
mark will be bit or not, met- 
aphorie for carelessness, utter 
negligence in doling with a 

matter). 


To partake of food in the even 
ing. [=To behave dishonestly 
in secret, when others cannot 

ee. Hence, * to take a bribe 
in seoret”]. é 





4537 igh a 
tavinw fi tt Ata Ld‘ uel 





154 wredung A vos sors Neptuno strikes out its foam, 
Midgets ak [ete son is agitated and 
wisum dunt A wea foamy ; a heavy sea, all white 

i and foamy’. : 

W5..yy da f oy mss; oF Seving an elephant dung, to 

Jar Be imitate it. [= To ape the 
tym $705) mw ata ; or doings of those in high. state 


we le ey ion, or in wealthier or more. 
Ww 9999, 7 nN 199, AA powerful Situations . | Seeing 
y phant dung and doi 
one may harm himself 
[freo” transl, 

“Inopa potentom dum vule 
imitari perit? ( Phoedrus). 





vin In’ (oss polite form), 


4 Z 
156-.y9M 197 mM WON, 1 dN Sesing one riding on a litter, 


ria, ‘to grasp one’s rump with three 
iio ta shu, onde (trom cm oe sig 

v ae h ; 
Weem murs ai fin tua mm stand of ond sat peti 
arousing the public's contempt 


[=o clate above one's own. 
tank ; to be over ambitious). 








* Tfind this saw in a Siiuese official report dating from A.D. 1801. 


+ From the same report of 1801. To take food after mid-day i 
forbidden to devotees who have taken the religious vows, euch 
Buddhist monks, novices, ete. ; thence the origin of the enw. 


T 108] 
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wi. ta un If the end of oue's Hefesyram hs 
Wits ma bi ma, not yet come, he shall net die; 
Sa geh dian A Wau erewif he goes into the thick 
cst of danger ho shall not 
come to grief.(A  fatalistic 
saw). 


368.1 mm van fu nny Talitin; Let me bo precipita ito hell 


Ft A oF Biadirs 
aun Ie-A un td fone pried ton 





1st om mi dy; tw tite A proy gfe ont Ddocabilyfounds 
aves are mre, 
a ™ 210 . 


oe wd w i 
esas ty ys Tike vad ihe valuables ace 


: at lost. ns they can wha 
az mr dey tu a3] m4) Ener ter niahays 











Te ithe ‘be dubbed'a'doubly-historic al saw. It is first recorded as 
Innving’Weow uttered by the great King ‘Ni(r. 1658-1688)jn connection 
‘with th escapnde'cb one OF lite ite old Wrudty. piigés, Philen “by time, 
avid now Ohi Rajini ¥eoond ‘cominand of the R;.BoBy-giard, 
when it was @idcovered he bad been guilty of an smourette with one of 
the:palace-ladios. Thanks,tothe bravatylhie had provioudly displayed on 
‘the fieli, ‘the adventurous knigiss was generously pardoned and became 
Tater on governor of the Khorit province. 


ginning of the nineteenth century, a similar incident 
‘the: Wang-Na (“Second King”)'s household. Thong In. 
s Hin~the intrigue, then ‘holding the title of Phya 


‘was in his turn pardoned on an analogous plea, and 
dy was punished by being expelled from the 











+ Adlaga Fecorded as quoted by King Phra Ning Klis in 1898, 
Ce 





om 


[9%] 


16: wo iW * A monk rocked befare the 
INAEe imeral pyre, [en Atyro, @ 
greenhor]. 
18868) ae ye ‘To catch hold of a snake by the 
‘ 


tail [instead of by the neck 
or hend so that it may not 
turn round and bite, thereb; 
compelling the inexperienced 
holder to set it free). To lay 
hold not fast, or by the wrong 
end. The reverse of No. 180 
above, 


168; Fa #3 Satiated; . Ripe, stop; grazing. 
seca taal wht Mlle Neem 

ho haa.@ngpghrtentiearupon, 

ll not care to work for wa- 

fih,oF © perform tollsome 
our] 





16t-449 uctu ore (an )yna + Don’t pull the tail [in the ende- 
v4 ‘avour to stop} an elephant 
who is rushing forth. [=A 
puny man cannot pretend to 
‘overcome a powerful one: it 
‘is tantamount to attempt sta- 
ying « rushing olephant by 
pulling atits tail), 











ustom, in the ovent of the death, of, a.paxent on: elder 
rolativ Ind to enter the holy ordore a a-novice (Simayora or Nen) 
‘onthe very-day-of cremation, so a8 to procura:“soerit” to thas deapased. 


Such a step is termed: yng 41 ‘Lys “to forsake the [sensual] world in 


front of tho.pyto,” ..Often:the-seolusion lasts x short titne, only-»throo 
‘to seven days~ during which period the-neophyte- cannot possibly, acquire 
‘any particular canonical knowledge. , Hence, it ie.seid.of suoh s man : 


tal mma, iad wr LW He has been, ordained, ab. cremation” and the 


vexpression is figuratively applied to shaHlowlettered people and is gom- 
‘monly; used to denone a tyro, a -greenliorn, Tt already qosurs. in 


uy alm, cine 1700. 

+The saws so marked are culled” from the versified. story of 
suraelny composed about A. D. 1700. 

, 
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1B . 
165. ui migus an wn naw 
i a 
asl neawh vas anim 


* 


[Like]  hen-crow rearing the 
“young of the cuckoo, 
Or a hen-cuckoo rearing 
crows. 
inging up a child who, 
when adult leaves his adoptive 
parents or guardians and 
away he goes according to 
his liking, jast like young 
crows reared by hen ciickoos 
or young cuckoos reared by 
hen-crows). + 





My hundred catties’ weight 
lump of gold irl or boy 
ore aneed eatiog 
weight of gold. Terns of 
gnvdarment applied by parents 
to children, and by husband to 
wife and vice versa, correspon- 
ding to our Dearest” hy 
%, 7. etter, 01 ina 
more tangible a ta 
form, almostcapableof making 
‘one believe as it were, that they 
fare the outcome of ‘the train 
of thought prevailing in the 
present utilitarian age]. 








fin dos un wel * 





his escape [ leaving comrades 
in the luroh}. ¢ 





* All saws 80 marked aro called from the wersified story of 
wt alr, ‘composed about A. D. 1700. 
Af Bago ot the crow and the cuckoo are mush alike, almost identical ; 


a en the hen-cuckoo deposits hers into crows’ nests where 

had by the hea-crow, and vice versa. This fact is froquontly 
“alldded to in Indi literature, among others ia the early Buddhist “Jataleas”* 
(inth-stores), Te also became provorbial among the Romans, whenca 
the saw: Astutior eoccyge, More crafty than the cuckoo.” 


+ S$ Opi No. 115 above. 





whine 
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168.619 NY NY A husband eating off his wivess 
Pierce and: A wife eating off her 
whe fiw a husbands. [ Said of a hus- 


band that buries several wives 
and of a wife burying several 
hugbands]. | * 


169.4% ‘shod, our Id daw Don’t enter a maried lady's 

a 3 hase wile her hasan is 

rr absent. [For trouble is sure 
penn to ensue to the intruder). 


1W0algin Gen mon mo, sl ‘To build a house over stumps. 
are 
qn roy Aton mo, ‘To build a house above stumps. 
don me om To erect a mansion with the 
a eyes shut, 


[=To court a Indy already 
engaged, wedded to others, or 
who, though living seporately. 
from her husband has not yet 
been formally divoreadl. 
Suich an. aot is sure, to. 
tnisfortuse on the inbrader). 











Among other instances, a governor of Makhiaeinyak during tho 


third rein (1824-1851) was nicknamed 144 Aru fiw wily, °° nape ninr 
hun AW'ild, the “Tord wife-enter; "and “The wife eating ‘governor 


of Nakhon Nayok,” because ino less than eight of his minor wives who had 
had children died before his turn came, i 
+ To build a house over a place uncléared from stumpsis considered 


highly offensive to the genit let or tutelary deities of the soil 1 B7tit 





= aoe 1 e, 
Dinan Hee Iwuthu Au) Hence it is considered very unlucky, 
4 3 
and the practice is depreonted. It is only wild tribes, with simple notions 
that do so. Cp. for instance above, note to No. 150. i 


rd 
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oe ” 
am. Malays of Kedah: . ).are,, 
seine! abr s hamie 
Ynuifins Chinese of Ban-Dinj theBo-tree 
e ymrvuvon Ind Natives of Cthaiya ) headland. 





4 

9.0 RE ni = Artfully meck when in 
stress, and unrul 

ru tautn bare (Racine A he 
*Jeshuran waxed fat and 
kicked.” —Bible. 


Igy ion WT wh WO ‘The little bird builds his nest just 
suffciently.:lange. to, contain 
Ie ‘must live.accord- 
ing to his means]. 
«Gut our goat ecdeing to 
your cloth.” 








© ‘This jooular, saw which, as we aro going to seo, originated in the 
.Oigiyd disteict,,.is a wide sweeping one, taking in a good portion of the 


‘Malay’ Bonivale... ‘Mio agmmd Iwt or Bo-troe headland, is a sandy 


ampit or-tidalistet -firfront of C+haiya town, by the left bank of the riverr 
“iwhere*trading: boats: occasionally moor and people go a-hunting or a. 
fishing. There are no dwellings, but only a sala or resthouse. Upon it, 
Rowever, live a goodly number of half. dogs, the descendants of 
“gulmala abandoned thre. AUhough sonoma ‘rate, 8 soon 
‘av boat comes.and moors by ‘affect very meck moods, 
h ew areixee.ad.ihe ‘bain fait 

Sainces E hoy have got their ll they at once resume 
their haughty airscnndhowhanil.bite freely.at their benefactors. I the 
‘people itrthe boats by oversight leave any food unguarded, they have 
the, cheek to,.snaéch iteway ,under.theit very.noses. Fax fromsvah is, 
‘however, their behaviour when hungry. Hence, loeal wage. of old came 
-to-the-canelusion that although behaving, uabecomingly, those animals do 
i wilely and cratily and only when. opportanityefmpte them :40-that 
aftar.all there is, one might say, shrewdness and. method in. theic bad 
“wpiiamidtss: °Hencs they conopeted the above parallel. which, though very 
steariatiacginaed—ieaband he added—in differont-times; and. 
“probably at first applied only to C*haiya, rather unguly district ateome 

‘application to other districtsas well,.was, the 
‘work of some one desirous of Jightening the burden-of tl yension 
seust onthis fellowecountrymen, by causing “the people of other districts to 
Dear a share of it. 
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173.44 ‘ai fiw vit, oe au i 


175. da wondl6, dev aula 


176un np ata iat wi) # 


WT dane * 


‘When an ox refuses to graze, 
don’t compel it to do s0 [leat 
it may kick or otherwise harm 

‘ou)=Don't force another to 

lo a thing against his will, 
for harm may thereby come to 
you. 





To know a girl thou should’st 
examine her mother 

‘To know her amore intimately 
thou should’st push the ingui 
back to her maternal grand- 
mother, 


Splendid without but empty 
within, [Like the apples of 
Sodom : lovely externally, but 
within full of ashes. | 

“Like t» the apples on the 
Dead Sea shore, 

All ashes to the taste""—Byron, 


To fasten a weight to his neck 
to no purpose, [=o burden 
unnecessarily with a thank- 
Joss task]. + 


Master of life (and death'.—'the 
King (as being the arbiter of 
lite and-death of his own sub: 
jects]. 


If thow lovest bine, tio them ; 
if thou lovest, children, beat 
them [when at fault), 

“He that spares the rod_ spoils 
the child.” 

Qui aime bien, chatie bien, 





* ‘These are culled from papora of H. M. the late King Mongkut. 


+ An allusion to ¥ 0, 90 above, 
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119. Wand rin, A 21 ‘Hy alm Better to be bitten by.a crocodile 
‘than nibbled at bya potty sie 


fone * fish  (=Better to be scolded 
: by a superior than to be 
tatored by a dependant or am 
inferior to us in station). 
Sen 2 Ba a 
180. Fy WIT wn ANT ‘To swim towards the crocodile. 


[= When there is no other 
Telage with tee mighty, how. 

with the mighty, how. 
ever perverse-and. cruel they 
bbe thin to sniffer total: rain]. 





vA by A ‘ 
Jab an wdale! Wile wdftnn; OF water one can sound the 
PA tee bok depth, but the human hearé 
on Wr anmidle, midwilabi ta — is unfathomable. 


160; Yoract utin, wer imu nT =; [Like] an ox with a sore back, 
f UMat the sight of a orow. (Is 

afraid i the crow ms 

come to peck and tear the 

sore in order to search for 

maggots ].= One who has 

done wrong is always inclined 

£0 suspect, even in the most 

inconsequent words spoken 

by others, veiled allusions 

to his misdeed, and thus lives 

ti im perpetual fear of being. ex- 











pel. 
188 dy FL wh downey Ten (volumes of] theory are 
3 " not worth one of praction. 
“An ounce of practice is worth, 
a pound of preaching.” “One 
thorn of experience is worth @ 
whole wilderness of warning.” 
Cowal) 


AMIN neran ive | It is the finest bamboos that are 

we, as a rule pierced by squirrels. 
(=It is the prettiest girls 
that are most exposed to the 
wiles of the male sex). 











ee 








© About the smallest kind of river fsb. 
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Sy Sita 
185. finun 70a wn, dA Wa ua By making too much noise the 
past > Tukké unconsciously warns tho 
an fiw fu * green snake to come forth and 
. gnaw its liver. [==By talking 
‘too much about his tiches or 
Doasting too much of his pro- 
wess, one will end by getting 

robbed or solemnly licked). 
“It is the frog’s own croak 

that betrays him, 





186. yA ay mm, WHY oH, Old king Three-eyed, the doting 
' ' ¥, “sd fey wa in due courte 

o + 101d a beloved descendance. 

Seni a hn st " aq Said of besotted old) men 


faving children or descen- 
dants who cannot possibly be 
legitimate). 


187. ox Id‘Ta ma, oa area py; Don't rely too much on thy own 
knowledge of the ‘road, nor 
‘ put blind trast in other’ peo. 
eau Th ios ple’s [faithfulness to thee 15 
or elsé thou mayst find thy- 

self in trying straits. 











* ‘The popular Deli about the house Tbk (Gooko verlictlatua) 8 
liver keeping on growing in sizo until the green saake comes to the 
rosoue and gnaws at it, is a very old one. La Loubire was one of the 
first Burapean travellers to notice it, when ho came to Siam in 1687, He 
says: “What they report of a sort of lizard named Joo-quay, proceeds 
from an ignorance and credulity very singular, ‘They imagine that this 
animal feeling his liver grow too big makos the ery which has imposed om 
him the name of Zoe-guay, to call another insect [sic] to ite suooot'y and 
that thie other-inseot entering into his body at his mouth, eats ‘the over- 
plus of the liver, and after this repast retires out of the Tuo-yuay's body,’ 
by'the same way that ho entered therein.” (* Historioal, Relation ‘of the 
Kingdom of Siam” ; London, 1693, t. I, p. 16). Owing to such ® popular 
belief, the name TukKé is employed t ighty, children. 
uttering of it in their presence makes lo ones to take frigh 
not oven to break intotoars, und bebave more becomingly for the time beings 




























+f Allusion toa well-known charaétor in a popular story and play.’ 
‘The doting old king was exceedingly fond of a daughter of his of whom he 
‘admired and extolled the virtues. But it eame to happen that the girl fell 
nto the snares of a paramour and regaled her royal father with a grands - 
child of whom the besotted monarch weleomed the advent with joy. 
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. i ® All ri i, the patties are wel- 
188-198 WO, WO WAN ne Man ato 
settled. The gir’s hand is 
granted). : 
* ‘ 
9. ie To form designs upon the tree 
189. anu ‘hi’nane form design 


[ Disappointment.is likely to 
follow, as some one else ay, 
in the’ mean time, cut down 
the tree for his own use]. 
“Nover fry fish till it's 
caught.” 





ww pi ee 
190. ma #4, 11 lu ai9 im To screen an elephant’s carcass 
aay with a lotus leaf. [=Adducing 
frivolous arguments in justi- 

fication ynormus fult). 





1. 1" To cast the fish-net on the 
2: nen wn an len stakes. [=To waste time and 
_ labour ins wrong direction. 

To miss the mark, or do 

something not to the point]. 


392.9 4h win, th) au una To pour off the chillie sauce in 
onder to go in for the currie. 
(= To give up itl ob for 
petty situation one holds ) for 
ain the sake of a more. profitable 
at on 











_ © Said to be a corruption of the Lia phrase 190, 00, ¥0 yun! 


‘The WO VIN are Liu patties made of minced meat, pork, fish, ete.. 
‘neagoned with perres and ginger, with the addition of pinch of the 
inevitable -Pli Ri (see above, note to No. 137), well mixed. toget! 
‘up-first in loaves of the Alpinia galangas and then in b 
‘they are cooked on «smouldering der 
runmie: ‘They ate used as ceremonial offe parent 
1¢_ girl whose hand is as! ed in marringe. Their acceptance signifies 
Ysehis ene Somend ranted. From such a custom the above Shrace 
has come to be employed in a generic manner, especially 
Simos, _f0 signify agreement, just as we say : “all right,’ 














Cue y_ 
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198. 4%) on de He 


194. gas wit als ayn; 
y 


qu vin al i9 wis 


« ik 
195. iin usw a= 


“ 
396. mm sion don m7 Wi 


-187-gigum muon 


498.7" 319n, enn WM ; 


Fou woo #2 my 


To grasp at fish with either 
hand at one time. [== Wantin, 
to grasp too much at a ting 
“Grasp all, lose all.” He 
who grasps at too much holds 
fast nothing.” Duos qui 
sequil lgporde neutrum cop” 
(le who follows two hares is 
sure to catch neither). 





Stroke the face, and thou wilt 
fall in with the nose 5 

Stroke the knee, and thou wilt 
fall in with the leg. 
[= To be confronted by ob- 
stacles in every — directio: 
Unable to deal with matters 
with a strong hand, for fear 
of offending some one or other. 
Having his hands tied by 
siderations of an opportunistic 
or sectarian nature}. 








Squeeze (or press hard upon) 
‘thy own finger-nails, and 
shalt feel pain. [—=Don’t 
wrong thy own kinsfolk, o 
else afflictions will befall thee). 


‘The blind pretending to have 
seen, for himself. {= There 
is nothing worse than .the 
blind, who having heard a. re- 
port,’ repeats it with -eonvic. 
tion ‘as if he bad actually seen 
for himself taking place the 
facts alleged). 


[Buman] passion (attachment) 
is blind, 


The talented does delicate, slow 
work; whereas the ignorant 
has to drudge on in anguish. 


[u3) 


(10¢ ] 





200. ivan no, 9 Iagi 


“201 mu eM A 11 AT TDs 


Fete 


rom so 
902.Sinr Ans, 20 dins Ta alte + 


Pe 


908. yiSten Gow Van WAY nel 


+ 





‘The astute” [workman] only 
carries the gables (or trusses); 
while the simpleton carries 
the posts, * 


The tree growing outside the 
clump attains a larger size 
{=A lad not under the con 
trol of parents or guardians is 
bound to elite and fool at 
pleasure). 


Association with godd oompe- 
ions rigs prosperity 

But intercourse with the per- 
verse leads to rain, 


Be kind (or, friendly] to others, 
‘and they will in their tarn be 


kind to thee. [ Or: Show a 
friendly disposition towards 
others, and they will do the 
same towards you. ] 
‘Si vie amari, ania, (Senocr). 
“The only way tohaven fri 
(Emerson), 


is to be one’ 





B08. ey TW iwre sf, wow Ww, Hee does not ponsess the supor- 


i moan ot 








atura! powers of travelling 
through the air, walking on 


ea of’ waters, or 
journeying underground. 
i=He is no more than we are z 


@ mere man. made of about 
the same stuff as onrselves). 
CE. No 188 above. 





. 
x 
‘MP thya Dibakarawongse (1812-1870). 





gible or trussof the old fashioned Siamese palm leaf thatched 
‘iktee er-and easier to carry than one post (made from hard and 
“Cal 


hes ‘the Bangkok Annals, 3rd reign (1824-1851) by Chia 


cm 








205. prin ines wuow ew Id’ * 


798. usi aM unin mo 


207. Fin au, m 


208. weld hn, atu } 


Pa Seer as 
wera Ay, on ee at 


U5 


Don't rear worms that gnaw thy 
‘own entrails. [= Do not keep 
Aishonest, people about thee 
that are ni to bring about 


thy own rnin’ 
eyes [ of the 


A female beon ny 

dazzling 

male sex’ al irvesiotibly 
heautiful woman. A mos 
charming, fascinating beauty 
enslaving’ all male hearts. 
‘queen of beauty, A "Venus, 
or Phryne. 


Stking at him wail ig pan 
mao seen pe un. the 
thor got a Bad 
Rin open biindodh’ Ne dee 
du m= to shut one’s op 

ent’s opties by a blow. ‘To 
inflict « bluck-aye, 


A slip of the ton, cause 
thé lone of ond tortohes 

A slip of the foot may eanse one 
to fall from the tree, 


rmasin Oa 








Xt 





* This is, more likely than not, the corroot original and translation 
of the proverb quoted by John Bowring in his “ Kingdom and-People of 
Siam" (London, 1857, vol. J, p. 285) to the following effect :—\Nourioh, 





no worms that. eat timber: 
friends.” 


be 


Bo cautious in the selection, of your 
cd 


Ti 
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APPENDIX D. 
Issmat Lisr or Lav Peovenns, Saws, wre. 


Being wholly unequipped for this tusk which, I may incident- 
ally remark, exorbitates the range contemplated for the preseut 
paper, I shall limit myself merely to quote here such saws as T can 
recall having met with in the course of my readings of Lau M38, 
chiefly historical. This Tam induced to do with the twofold object 
Jn view of not only offering fairly old specimens of Lan sayings of 

genuineness and, in some instances, of an ascertained date, 
Dut also of baving a start made towards the compilation of a bulky 
‘enough list of similar fragments of Laosian lore, to the carrying on 
pf which task it is to be hopsd all those possessing better facilities 
for inquiry and opportunities for collection nay readily contribute. 
F tHust that the few specimens here subjoined may furnish a fairly 
£000.idea as to the importance of having this initial list increased 
PT ‘possible, and convince the reader that it cannot bat prove 
highly interesting and well repay the trouble spentiin its compilation. 
‘fo, may further research be stimulated thereby, for the field lies 
far untilled and offers fu.1 scope to more than one maniple of willing 
Anbourers. 








LN Fis; wna in Thecamater ie ina. hurry, 
wei is grovuy aad than (0 lier 
mw * thrasts the bit into the pony’s 





backside. [= "What is done i 
a horry is never done well, ” 
Featinatio tarda est ( Haste is 
tardy.) “The more haste the 
‘worse speed” ete. ]. 


Mai Chroa.- 





(Oot 
aT 





Fs 
% 











‘This is in al cis tox laaghable ingident that goourred in oon « 
eS yy King Fit of Chieng Sin 
mpon opal. of cortin! Wes, Hong. “The former had sent two 
eG Porte he Meters owes bor’ the ‘puryen, The stk et 
oar “sharply resented by W Hoag who, having dincorered it jt 
“pitor the'two royal misndatories had pradently vanished, resolved to start 
‘Off at once in pursuit of the calprite m order fo punish thom. to. the fa) 


(16 ] 
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RMA, AA; ANG, 9d Whe ee" bard of the fight: 

te x on ng, his leas 
(C*hieng Tung Chron.—dat looked ab Kieag; and when 
1268), it shifted on to Tang, his col- 
league [i. e, Khong] remained 
inactive looking at Lang, [So 

tthe battle was lost]. * 
[=Absonce of active co-opera- 

tion spoils the game J, 











extent of their deserts. Accordingly he ordered 
pony with all p 

the two fugit 
mates ; and thus, feigning confusion, he put the bridle on the pos 
‘eroup.” On being scolded by his master for his carelessness, hie exous 
himself by saying, ‘ Mastor is ina hurry, 0 is the servant; hence wh 
he bridled’ the horse by the tail, and oaused this delay.’ 


Par aes err Dies a a dots Wied 
(uti we 99 it, 4 Ua’ un atid Aa 94 ha ofa 
tii nru ) The crafty groom proceeded, of course, to mend mattors, 


‘but by the time he had done so and his master started, the culprits had 
‘gained too much headway, 80 that they could not be overtaken. 
this smart guile the groom won a place in history and tho reply 
came—an the chronicler romarie~proverblal tsronghout sho” Loe ‘country. 
Tt is intoresting to notioe, in connection with the above anecdoto, that a 
fiir expreation oeurs in Broneh ; Brider te cheval par ts qheva li 

To bridle the horse by the tail , for To wrong end , 
yrhich may have originated through some analogous incident. 80 true it 
stint “there fe nothing new under the gun. 


Broom to waddle n 





1o despatch, But the groom, being @ bosom friend of 
sought a means of gaining time in order to help. his 
s 
































* Allusion to two Orhtong Tung chiefe: Khia Khong and Kin 
who, whilst the one fought, the other looked on, or at any rate, 
remuined inactive. Here is the passage in question au my Tu tate: 





Shey wu A v entrar 
ue rela gu a rtm 9; au of3 au eens Ut me wwe A Ae 
fost a; wow wan sau Yd’ a ‘nn aa, Ans; mm a, 9 ad wie 
#8 Wh ‘uo " “Khin Lang fought in the direction of Chhieng Khli, and 


‘Khvin Lang looked on; Khiin Lang rushed to attack the Lawas towards: 
Nong Kham (‘Golden Pond’), and Khiin Khong looked on unconcerned; 
whence originated the adage: “When Khong’s turn came, the other’ 
Jooked at Khong; and ‘when Lang’s turn came, the other looked at 
Lang.” 


tury 
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8. alr 77 Wi vis Au ‘lu mn, The (nialodorons] Pla-Ra candi- 
rae v ment, if wrapped up in lalang 

‘Tu fl wit nna um, rte aid’ grass, 4 
The grass blades acquire amas 


putrid smell. [=Contact wit 
the wicked spoils the good 
ones }. 





in reality, but the Siamese form of a saw popular through- 

ntry, of which L have been unuble to lenrn the prec 

wording. a quoted here it occurs in the secoud stdriza of the 
Tanti rin nna (See above, p. 43, No.4). Tt-doos tot; however, 


‘occur in the original (Pali) text of Lokaniti, of which the Siimese 
trodtise just quoted is merely jroo and amplified version. “On tho 












of the 





thor hand, it is p 

thndtpant™ (fase. I, leaf ka) which says : 
“ Potiinaccha sadist bi bili, Pasimadcliabandivepatta, ealligo ‘tis, 

‘dovdkd, Vififivinamn chaddaniyatamn ca jigucchaniyatafica patto.” 

« “Verily, ‘the perverse are ‘ike putritl fish: Ho wlio assoolates with 

the.perverse, is like the leaf in which putrid fish has been wrapped up ; 

‘he is both loathed and rejected by the wise.’ 


On the hole it is very probable that al ach sayings nro deriva 
directly oF not, from a id the Dhammapadatthakuthd (commen- 
tary to the Dhammapada) whore it is said (in tho Tiandthera vatbbu, OF 
tale of Tissa-thera): 

< “Rodham dékiita ahitrin imapchidrai viyn oh kustdt hi, 


pushin redeted upanaybantl--Aaghe Incouehutly harboured, fae 
Food ikea yoke 03 Whe eaat (ehit) fa ike puted 


(the MAA M7. of the Sidmése, regarded as 
















Evidently, the Pitimaccha or “putrid laded to in the 
pasiago just quoted, was rendered by the early literati of this country as 
tor 74, the well knowil Lia relish-algeady:explained (s00 above, note + 
fo p. 89). 

As re; ls the famous Butldhist ethical.treatise Mangalattha-dipant, 
ilar edicalt aknoa'to westarn tolary,T maj eetere hese wink 
- ig Was wottyposed in Pali at O-hieng-Mai by the ledened itionk Sirimafgala~ 

‘Thera:(whose:drigiial laic name was T, Ra; ot Uru, QF according cd 
‘epatbiot-oodtllte), in°C. E. ‘886, year of the Monkey (=A. D.. 1624). It 
ig-a most sobiolarly commentary oa the well-known Mahimatgala eutta, 
every stanza of which is illastratéd- by numerous parables, tales, eto. 
“spgleaned from the whole field of Buddhist literature. i 


L sj 
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a. fy udu thua fia Fail mu A single cross ‘bow (or, gut) doos 
not Kill an elephants 
“Rein Muun-thlle an bb ore- 
ton Schlag.” (No tree fulls at 
the first blow)—German Prov. 


5. ef sit dug, lua aif oem; ‘The confirmed rambler, if un- 


able t> go a-ramibling Teas 
i i ih la me ebatemed 

, a tat confirmed lounger not 
MO Wou, WWW NT 9; Having is woul Tost is tinble 

; «to fall sick 5 
dunn lef ow aim, ‘The. indigent, if not boasting 
4 of being a’ person of means 
may pine himself to death, 





“2 





6 pM UTy Wow nd19 Sify ty ‘The unfortunate Chowever well 
oo ‘and wisely he may talk} finds 
diy, no listeners 5 
a a, Brenite tebe ahaling tho would 
a j find that ]. tho fish: will not 
mah qn nw, Me poitaand dt fsaain Na bite 
auper ubique 
ou Ia ah. es te 
isa) — Ove 
ho wratched hve no fridnds 
—Dryden. 





jacel. (Bvory- 
mgn is dee 





“ 








A. Siiimese translation of this colebrated work —whioh in. thisaountey: 
is regarded quite -as classical and ranked by the sidéotyBiddbaghosn’s 
‘Visuddhimagga—was made by command ot King Péhrdh Sang-Kldu while, 
yet a prince, in O. B, 1183 widiiied title was, 
appended to it of Maigaladtpant, Mant Aili; About. so halt of it- 
‘was printed and issued in three 89 volumes by Princo K, M. Pshrom's 
printing establishment.in 1876-77. Tam tot aware whethér the romain~ 
ing portion has been published later on. But the original Pali text, hag: 
been recontly very ably edited and printed locally. 2 


Ow] 








(0 4 


iy od wae it 
A . Don’t soil the tree-shade that 
aay yn on an in 3 i; ag been hospitable to thos 
paren prs If of humble birth [lit. if born 
vio wa m, on tisk he in the class that cies low], 
don’t take a high seat. 
[=Don’t requite a benefit by a 





slight. n't put side on 
affect a stution higher 
‘than thy own]. 


wa 


8. 0Gu Win dfwi; — ‘The wealthy who lend their 
> ‘money away are not esteemed 


é veut A shalt [because money lent is diffi- 
fim fealty nih Le cult to recover in case of 


want] 5 
d Neither are those .whose know- 
edge has merely been gather- 
ed from (palm-leaf) books, 
“Lend only what you can afford 
to lose.’ 
Cave ab homine unius libri (Bo- 
F ware of a man of one book, 
Sinetahy “A man of maxims only” is 
like a Cyclops with one eye, 
‘and that eye in the back of 
his head.” Coleridge. 


‘mh ruemean, th Don’t associate with vagrants, 
exten nwet, ethrwen nied Don's stone vay eis 


wes. W's ‘as it might 
a i hoa bese fae 
me thereby]. + 









# All the eaws so marked are culled from a popular Liu ethical 
trontive called af Gem WOT “A grandfathe’rs teachings to his grand- 
4 


childeen”. A translation of it into English is desirable, and it cannot 
fail to prove extrentely interesting, as the work in question forms the. 

‘manual of spophthegmatical lore for, the Eastern.Lau country 
co ‘only. widely read, but learnt by heart throughout the land, 
from] P%hrah. ‘in the North to Ubon in the South. 

'¥ Pavimnto Western parlance this would read: “ Don't lie near the 
‘@dgoy.of the. mattress as thou might tamble down while asleep.” This 
‘eantion is in this country naturally limited to the pillow, as bedding is by 
‘the ‘common’ people laid as  ruleon the floor, so that there is no risk 
of tumbling down bodily. 














£120.) 








10. 


u. 


12. 


13. 


ua 


fe ee ae | 


¥. K 
‘WW ons gyn ody ten 3 lew 
u siou 
Pie Meee te net 
fia viton dew by vain un ino 
. 


sano ding ‘i'n aw io 


yy, re 
af 4 ucla, nor wea an 


‘i'aitu dA, abou er aria gra 
9; 

‘Widtu edna, ab In aria 
qm ou; 


‘Wty ef alen en, ab anh 
‘hme thus 


Don't add fuel to a spreading” 
fire. 
“Don’t pour oil on the fire,” 


Elephant in rut should be given: 
‘a wide berth, 


Bo vigilant on enemies as thou 
would’st be on jewels. 


‘What grandfather has taught 
the little grandchildren should 
treasure up in their heart, 


‘The possession of a good wife is 
equivalent to that of a gem 
raising up the level of the 
house's ground floor 5 





‘Lo be blessed with a talented 





wite is tantamount to the 
acquisition of a gom adding 
lustre and wealth to the 


household 5 


‘To have a slothful wife is Las 
‘troublesome a task) as havin, 
to catoh a hog and to put i 
in the sty; 


To potsess w termagnat is (8 
ainful a trial] as having to 
Stag a tree [with its branches: 
on) top forward. 

“A good wife and health are @ 
man’s best wealth.” 

“Tria sunt damna domus: imber, 
‘mala feemina, fumus.” 











* Seo note * on the provious page. 


[11] 





[12] 


16. TWistew um vod, tm Let your fellowman allow you 


4 x to get a view of his back 
tot fnida * before he puts his coat on. 
[As he may have a striped 


back, the result of some 
vious severe flogging, and an 
index to his having committed 
something wrong; in which 
case you are warned to bo 
on your guard about him. f 
Or ‘else, he may have some 
weapon concealed behind). 





* From the collection of 4min 970 talus, in veree, from Crhteng- 


MAY (e0e'p. 43 above, No. 10). ) = 

4m past days of rattan memory the back was, in this and neigh. 
ig ountries, a man's judiciary certificate of repute. Singlets and 
ats were séduldusly donned by those who could not boast of a clean one ; 
1 into wide use, socks and shoes were eagerly 
iduals of the lowest class in order to musk a yeb 
‘more ominous certificate, viz, the marks of the iron-chain on their anklee. 


[ 122) 
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APPENDIX B, 


Pneuanxany Noms ox Mon Provenss, 


Although the extensive and so far untouched field of Moi 
proverbs lies quite without the province of the prosent paper, I 
have deemed it both useful and interesting to offer heveunder a list 
of such aphoristical sayings as occur in the Annals of Pegu, so fur 
only known to, the public, especiully of this country, through the 
Siamese translation published of them under the rather very in- 
correct title of “ Rajadhiraj.” * Ib will be seen from the sequol 
that the introdnetion of this new and apparently heterogeneous 
subject-matter is not without its justification, for it is far more 
closely connected with what precedes than one would expect. 

The original of “the historical work just referred to has 
become exceedingly rare in Pegn itself, owing to the almost total 
decline of the Mon language and concomitant lore there in favour 
of the official one, Burmese; and can ouly be met with on this side 
in scattered fragments among a mere few of the descendants of 
former Mofi refugees that settled in Siam during the Intter half of 
the eighteenth century and the first quarter of the succeeding one. 
Through the kindness of several of such privileged persons, a 











4 Copan aa 
* (Foo WIE 141 T197GTI4> published at Dr. Bradley's printing 


‘office, Bingkol, in O. TB. 12422. 1. 1880; 562 pp. roy. Svo. Only 20 
of the 24 books of which # @ translation consisted have seen 
the light therein; the publisher having Leen unable to procure tho 
Jast four. The translation was done by a staff of Moi and Siimeso 
literati under the superintendence of H. B. the Foreign Minister Héx, 


197 waza wes ada (1)s one of the foremost Siimess poste and 
piose-writors of the second half of the eighteenth century; and was 
terminated in 1785. As pointed out in the preface, am earlier though 
bat little accurate translation of the work had been made sometime 
before that for tho Second King, with which hie elder brothor King 
Phrah Buddha Yot-fi expressed dissatisfaction, honce. he command 

‘the now translation to bo undortaken, Owing to the master hand of the 
‘chief editor, the latter work was a true literary success, go that it ranks, 
in point of style ancl elozance of diction, ax one “of the very best prom 
Productions oxisting in the Siimese language. iy 
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sufficient number of the digjecta membra could be brought together 
0 as to practically reconstitute a good three-fourths of the whole 
work, A search could thus be made for the orizinal context of the 
choice sayings in view, which—I am glad to say—resulted in their 
‘being for the most part found and easily identified. Where gaps 
occurred, the missing saws could in some instances be supplied from 
‘the memory of those who had had at some time or other access to 
portions not now at hand of the original work, or who had learnt by 
‘heart the sayings in question from their predecessors; for most of 
‘such bits of wisdom are quite popular throughout the Mon folk 
among whom they have been circulating and handed down by oral 
‘tradition for centuries. 

I need not ada, since it wiil cloarly appear from the sequel, 
that the inquiry proved eminently fruitful of results, so as to fully 
repay the time and labour spent upon it. The chief reasons that had 
prompted me to undertake it were the following : 

1, Totest by such specimens the general accuracy of the 
‘tiaindlation, and find out whether the original had been faithfully 
adhered to, o else only slackly rendered; and if so, to what an extent; 

2, To discover whether any embellishments in the shape of 
ons mots, ete., had been introduced by the accomplished editors 
‘with a view to improve upon the orizinal and make the production 
amore readable and attractive 5 

“ 8. Finally,—and this was by far the most importu:t reason 
to decide as to the paternity of such sayings quoted in the text, 
that are current, practically verbatim, both in Mofi and Siamese, by 
ascertaining their exact old tenor in the former language and the 

‘ates at which they are referred to in the work ia question; 0, as 

to obtain fairly reliable terms of comparison anda pretty accurate 
gauge wherewith to determine the question of priority in favour of 

‘the ono or the other side. 

SOU As regards the first point it wus found out that, in so far as 

‘oul be judged from the szecimens compared in the Peguan text 
aind its Sidmese translation, that this latter follows the original clo- 
Swély enough, except in rare instances when the wording is but slightly 
modified, to which we shall revert in due-course. Tt follows therefore. 
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tht if the work proves eminently readable, almost like a masterly 
planned and cleverly written novel, it is not merely due to the ability 
‘of the Siimese editors, but for a good part to the excellence and un- 
abating interest of the original which constitutes already by itself 
a fascinating literary, production. * In this respect it may be 
rariked ona par with the Chinese San-kwo Chih (vulgo Sam-kok, 
dm fin), although not being like this merely a historical 
novel, but history itseli—adorned, it is true, with a certain 
amount of rhetorical finery as best suits the oriental taste; but de- 
‘oid to a remarkable extent of the fanciful trimmings that form so 
prominent a feature of historical productions in these countries. 
‘The Western model to which it approaches most is, perhaps, Livy's 
‘History of Rome, 

With respect to the second point, the outcome is that the 
cinbellishments, variants, ete. introduced by the Sifunese translators 
are but trifling, and merely amount to some metaphoric locu- 
tion or pointed phrase enchased in now and then; which, far 
from  vitiating the meaning or the style of the original not 
unoften lends the context more relief and zest, thus testifying on 
‘the whole'to the good taste and tact of the editors, 

Finally, in regard to the third and last point, this proved the 
miost interesting and fruitful ‘of surprises. For, several sayinigs, 
that have now become so thoroughly naturalized in Siimese as to 
ook for all the world like a genuine home product, have proved 
through the present inquiry to be unmistakeably Mon by origin, 
Avom' their occurrence ‘in the text at respectably early dates when 
iuverse bérrowirig could hardly be expected to have taken’ plive, 
On the offer hind, there dre distinct enough tiadeé’“of either 








* ‘This feature, conjointly with the many tragic episodes and 
diainiatic situations it contains, especially in connection with the chi 
figure in the work, that of the 1g Phefiia Nia, or Rajadhira 
wl nae suggested the title for the version, led to the adaptation 
of the story for the Sidmese stage. A veisified version was prepnred for 
thie purpose by the direction ef the lato Chiu Phy Mahindr (ee pp 
No, 15 supra) for, his, theatre (* Princes It existe in-print 
having been issued by the Rev. 8. J. Smith's press some 20 or “43 year 
‘ago. “The play, or rather polylogy, for it consists of series of fails’ ie 
‘till performed in local theatres to this day. 
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Siamese or Liu influence in some of the more modern sayings 
examined, Furthermore a good portion of the specimens collected 
are traceable, as could be quite anticipated, to Indi classical lits- 
rature, especially the Buddhist department of it. 

All sach features will appear the more evident to the reader from 
‘2 perusal of the comparative list of sayings appended below, and of 
the remarks subjoined thereto. Accordingly, itis here ouly necessary 
to add a few words in explanation of the method adopted in the 
Preparation of the list. 


Lack of Mot type made it impossible to present each saying 
in its original vesture; while dearth of a sufficient variety of Roman 
type ard diacritical marks wherewith to render the very complicated. 
Moi sounds in their various shades precluding on the other hand 
from giving the said sayings in ‘such a ‘rotiauized form as might 
allow. of their being readily understodd, it wis thought better ‘to 
‘omit thé transliteration altogether as’ practically uséless, except’ in 
‘a few cases which will be specified directly. “ Accordingly,’ I ‘decided 
to submit : i : 


(a) the Sitmese translation of each saying, accompanied by the 
reference to the No. of page in the local edition of the Rajédhiraj 
whore the passage ocours, and by the date A.D. at which it is 
‘mentioned in the contexts 


“@) an English translation of each particular specimen with brief 
‘remarks as to its meaning, the probable source whence the saying 
‘was derived whenever borrowing appears to have occurred; and 
ritical observations on the Siimese translation of it as well as 
comparative notes on parallel or similar sayings in Siamese, when 
such are known to exist; 





‘the Moi text as approximutely transliterated as typograph- 
| facilities would allow, in those special instances only when 
Ajyergencies were detected between the original work and its Siamese 
translation. ‘The differeacas are in sash cases pointed out, and an 
sentirely “distinct English translation of the Moti text is supplied 
wherever necessary. - 
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(@) Finally, a few popnlar Mon saws are adel at the end, which, 
though not occuring in the Pegitan Annals, have been deemed 
entitled to citation eitheron account of certain resemblances they 
Desir to Siamese ones, or of other peculiarities they exhibit. 

‘With these premises and reservations | make bold to submit 
this initial list of Mon proverbs, suws, ete. which is unquestionably 
the first of its kind ever placed before the public, 


Owing to Burmese domination having almost obliterated all 
outward traces of Moi past grandeur, literature, and language in 
Pogu, these subjects have failed to attract the attention they so fully 
deserve, and their study has nedordingly thus fur been neglected by 
scholars ; while from ignorance of the pre-eminent rile that the Moi 
nation played in bygone ages in th» Indyhinese Peninsula and of 
the highly develope. civilization it had attained, prnoticilly tio effort 
was ever made whether in private or official spheres in British Burma, 
to tap that most interesting fleld—not to say even of preserving the 
debris still extant of that eivilization, the relies of its extensive liter 
ature, or the life of the now flickering Mon language, rapidly verging 
towards total extinetion. The very useful Rev. J. M. Haswell’s “Gram 
matical Notes and Vocabulary of the Peguan Language” (Rangoon, 
1874), more recently republished. in enlarged and. revised, form by 
the Rev. B.0, Stevens (Rangoon, 1901), and.the latter's “ Vocabue 
lary, English and Peguan ” (Rangoon, 1898 )founded on the abdve, 
ropresent so far the only available outillage for the study of the Mot 
language, All the three works deserve unstinted praise and their 
authors the sincerest gratitude for their industry and painstakin 
labours, ~trae labours of love—bub as theirs are more pioned pro= 
auctions, not a single Moi proverb, saw, or motto isto be found. 
therein. 








However, several missions have of late been established. 
among the Mois both on what was formerly Peguan territory, and 
in Sim. So there in reason to hope that the following rather meagre 
list may soon be considerably added to through the exertions of other 
gleaners. Tn any case, it will serve quite its purpose if it will con 
tribute in making the Moti people and a by no means insignificant 
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epartment of their literature better known, besides attracting at- 
“tention to the possibilities that lie in store for the student of the 
‘Mos langiiage and the searcher after the valuable relics that are still 
left of its extensive literature which it would be tantamount almost 
to a crime not to save fron the utter destruction impending upon 
them. 





——~aa 


Tuam List or Moy Provenus, Saws, ere. 


3. pia wony on fd’ way win; When cutting down rattans 
pai don’t leave’ the thorns and 


ah wo tth lian sprouts 5, when kiling the fi- 
(p.40—A. D. 1264-1813) * ‘ther don’t spare the offspring. 





© The Mof original corresponds word ly word. except that 
TWIN Valo, thorns and sprouts, is inverted into YO MUIH, kaloit 


‘ag required by the genius of the language. The saying is, it will be 
iy {dentical with the one quoted above (p. 14; and p. 70, No. 12) 
~ Fe ths ica » Annals under the impressién, thon, that it was genuinely 
Sidmése. “Abit ‘turns out ‘now, however, there can be no doubt about 
its having originated in Peg, for the annals of that country now under 
examination, acribe tho saw to king Phard or Wezerd of Martaban 
(who died A. D. 1818) and assert that this personage uttered it when 
having his two nephews (the sons of Taribyi) executed for an attempt 
upon his ‘The annals add furthermore that the saying became 
\, Praekisia ftom that time. 
~ “Now, ai wo Toarn from the Siimese Annals (vol. Il, p. 658) that it 
jas quoted practically verbytim in 1782 by the very personage ( the 
‘Second King ) whio was in possession of the edtlier Siimese translation of 
* the’ Mhuidls of Paga (see p. 113, note), as a time-honoured adage, there oan 
*~Sp inb“qtientieiv'that he cited it from such a work, and that the 
accordingly of Mot origin. 
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2 mums med iui wn Idonot certainly consider crows 
u febebetter ind syans’ [=To 
RW ‘be fully aware on'which side 


1 worth lies). 
(p. 180—A, D. 1886 orci) * roel yore ea 


de ah any 
‘ Miia nusauM Tab “Like one drawing a picture with 
win aken WA PMSSUNN ST Tle hands and ental 
nn nay iio, ou naw unm ts Fest moving Uae’ 
= Destro} me's own 
(p.4—A. D. 1387) ¢ ‘work, or one's pwn peta]. 


4. ulfuualrens wo uum snd Like a lime rolling on a horse's 
. wie back, [=Unstability ; danger- 
HHA eS AD  SoaPpRitR 2+ =) 
(pp. 917-218-—A,.D. 1888) ft 


5. quai. nzcriau am wean, | Like haros which, whon contom= 
a ort . plating the moon, can see the 

‘WY Avni unl TMi dion ding; radiance of its diso, But are 
fie aekceam ape! 

ny Mh pity At hoe seize it! [ Unable, ‘or power- 

(p. 218—A, D. 1988) § less, to, effect one’s designs J. 














‘Tt is of some interest to Roint out that 
in the We tothe effect : Hulttes, gue 
“He who kills the father and leaves a 

re. exemplifes the, analogy in drift 
Woneen thenght. 









similar gdago algo ocours 

are coco, berok relinqual: 
agen ig. fool". whieh “onep 

iutit (between ‘Busters anc 
ro literal translations 

ry, @ wild duok or ue 

ort of swan. For t tor 

No, 1B. ke above vaw about 













*oPhig! andthe next two sayings 
oFiginals’ ph be ‘bird 4s, in re 
Maly oar 6 ‘BKimess ‘to be 
popularly asorjbed'to it; deo above » 18 
‘crows and swans Tada literature. 


i “Spoken bs Pin te. is Anat sonata oP who, 
having br cht him up while yet a chill Ws v yebruct- 
Par pea Nh terre 
























Me 
focPhis. caw -issimitated from Buddhist ‘literature. It ogoursy 
instance, in the oéminentary: to ‘the Dhitiingpadi where, "ho 
kambhanda (a kind of pumpkin) is mpptioned'instend of liine, a 
auch,sa hobby -aaotribed: to- hares, of. p. 87 above: 
iS meno Site, taal Endncnteneaies ©" STEAD 
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. Likea who, with his shoré 
6. im fa oa am a, = pat Pa door 


Fouls Mannie Wh WIA — stream, (same sense as tho 





preceding ). 
(a8 above) * . md 
4 we i) To barter gems with beads [=to 
7 an wns ua sini Tl won gy To barter go Hemera 
anin 


(p. 224A. D. 1988) + 


8. is TU ing To barter precious camphor with 
im Wu dy a) won is inate walt, {ime 


(a8 above) + ng} 
9. ign via Tal uan ri nzzan ‘To barter flesh for bones: 
Geis ve [same sense as above j. 


10,917,979, Wid Ta ay 12 9; The clephaiit is killed for the 
as aes zy... sake of its tasks ; so pourpar- 
«ihn fh wins n ou fin Taree eld in odor 
Pa oiiedes Jean 
wn day wane. noni detoita 
(p. 262—A. D. 1397) 
a. ate ara n Hs aon Like elephant tusks =< once 
Sha Hae gros ty do not 
on ucla fi Ua un Au aatatha deel 
Sonal 





whoa 0 
“ih ava ms why wen eaten ae hammer. 
‘= Like a viper being trod- 





wang upon. To burst into afi 
(P. 975—A. D. 1408) § of rabid unger J. * 
‘Aap ht-sthe rabbit-apologue.. Suprs,-p/-77) NO: TL: ue 






‘thas'tarn out now to be tha prototypes of the 
ones, meatal above on p. 77, under the Nos. 67 and 66 
Nov B.is couched ins far more conoise for 

on, alai BS" —=_ camphor. bartered for salt.’ 

$ Oh No. Sipp. 8 suprevs: 


’ could. not he traced as yet owing .to aigepin the 
wel ES does matter but little, abit is borrowed i 








Tae 
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13. Fou vito vif lal 4 on, Te is just like attempting to put 
uit - out a fire from the windward 
W1 fun aos ame To side, or to steer the boat 
Peat athwart in a swift stream, 


14, quis ifn lq) 127 nig, Like a ship larger than the sea, 
orn ae _. oF crotodile biggex than the 
and liq nd yes; ene — pool, that finds itself impeded 
ees oe In ite movoments. [= Too bik 

mu diy dum ty Aanaan for his job. Davia on a> 

(p. 295—A, D. 1497) =e ee . 





a tice s: . gt ae 
wm rs Finding himself in straits, like. 
HFA aa fou regan ‘Hag [of chess] “about 
win 7 9M wide to be put in check, 
y 


(p. 298A. D. 1407) + 





* ‘The original has palot'p'mot = iy Ly (to extinguish the 


fire), instead of ¥in Ly =to break or stay the fire, As rogards the 


second part of the similo, it is practically idontionl with No. 80° of Kin 
Rinng’s maxim (neo p. BB above) and Hot unlikely #€ bas been borrowed. 
thorofrom. Tt must be remembered, in fact, that Werord or shard, the 
founder of the dynasty that had ite capital first ab Martaban and aftor- 
wards at Pogu ety, had been for many yours tho host of King Rang wt 
Sukhothai of whom he wedded the daughter, as stnted in the trab part of 
the annals of Pogu under examination. It is not therefore at all improb= 
able that daring the friendly interoourse that took placo under his reign 
‘and those of several of his descendants between Martaban and Suk 

Phiraly Riang’s maxing beoame well known to tho Moti, and 

them found ready adoption among that people. echt st 


+ Not yet traced. ‘The Siimeso translation continues the parallel: 
for several lines, introducing a description of the prooess of checkmating. 
Bat the local lettered Mois I have consulted, have no’ #8dolledtion’ “as to 
ever having met this long simile in the course of their readi 
that their language possesses no terms for chess ot ok 

1g quite unknown in Mot tradition. As rege 
temont, it i 




























he first parte 
possibly correct, as would further appear from, 
vocabularies containing no such terms ; but witht 
respect to tho remaining part of tho assertion it seems impossible to 
admit that the Poguan people could remain unacquainted with such. 
world-wide known gamo that sproad among all neighbouting nationge, 
‘The case is novertheless curious, and deserves a thorough investigation, ” 
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16. \yilen wis dun nl ido. IW. It's like painting the figure of a 
tiger wherewith to scare the 
cu O.n04, Kine, 
-(p)W9—AL DL 1407) 


1. mira wiiten vita wn fi) Asa bird with the nopse: if he 
bbe careless ad to. slip -into it, 
uf; malzann won wos 02 he shall inexorably a 
Fre) 
“Aste nee fark pray forthwith, 
= aoe 
Aumy wie wy 
ge 809—A. D. 1408) + 


18 yunw von, fi ios itn worm Téa thorn sticks into the flesh, 
& 4 sharp thorn mast bo used-to 
i th MoM ania draw it out. 
(p. 810—A. D. 1498) ¢ 















f ddtical with No. 208,49. 0b abors: “Jee diet wo desde 


Wie tho caving Grgidod fa Bogut in. Biim.. Ju Mon. 
ception Tepid tea oe 





when the 
bird having forgotten (all ebout) the snare!” The. Siimose wr 
{i inyreaity a noose secured by one ond at the extremity of  bpnt stick, 





vith the adage quoted cape. S0yand 92 
haan reer, 


Guhl 





ie 
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39. wiv az mm dat i ii ohn: Women, even of far greater be- 
oh (eats auty than lady Uttala can be 
TU ou aw Wi ua mi wy found at pleasure, but heroes. 
‘J wa ve like Smiin Nagor-Indr are 
tyra: H, flay Wn rid ma7N rare, In Our heart We are far 
more‘fond of soldiers than of 


urvow; ul as at mms Wore 
Aad 4 

Who tan ume Aa due war 

= i “ i 

dunt Wom enna; laid 


y et 
1 nynr wan nan dar 
(as above) * 


= oss 
20. 1m my tau NIUuEN NU INNA; To, barter! Pisstoat ‘camphor 
Hie Ran peas for salt; oF the flesh for the 


(p. 826—A. D. IQ) + 











Spoken by King Rijidhiraj upon howring that his famgus hero 
mois. Inds, governot-of Taik-kuili, had beoome smitten with love: 
for’ Indy Uttaloy ang, 9f. tho royal concubines, and that whon.tha\ganl 
for the attnok. on, the enemy was given ho romainod inactive with his 
troops, overcome as it seemed, by his pastion. ‘Tho galiant king did not 
esitate one moment; and having declared his mind with the words 
above quoted, sont: Indy Utiala in gift to the hero. . Rut the latter 
‘politely declined to receive the beautifal present, saying that his passion 
Kad boon a moro -feint in order to test the king @ inner feolings ; and 
haying expressed his admivation for the noble character of 
‘and his inorensed devotion for him, ho instantly aot out to ght 



























‘tho enoiny with more than his usual vigour. i 
‘Tho very, sensible words spoken on that occasion by King Ri 

Lecame proverbial among the people, who condensed theta into 

«“Pirén kyit klat Jia, keauh menung kwot téa kai Jia sadn 





‘pretty. woman can readily be found, but brayes.aro.raro', corresponding 
to Do. 158 (p. 94) above. Tt will thus be seen that the latter is unques- 
tidndbty of Mot origin | As regards the Sitineaa Second King at the: be 
ginning of the nineteenth eentary having repeated it (see noto * 
‘ofp 94 above) doos no more come a¥ a. surprise, in 
thorongh acquaintance with tl of Pog 
‘occasion to notics. As. rogarde King Narai havin, 
adage at a still exrlier period is, however, both a surprising a 
fact, for it argues that even in his time” Peguan history waa well 
in Sim, i 
+ As rogards thie frst part of this 























w, see No 8, p.120 above! 
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al. + al vor yn wie Ta, Wi ann Beset by resentment a a, a 
cf ing the bad in 
Bremen Beinn = REPS 
rb as yh 










22. tahan'Ad dou jh 91 m1 To swim for refuge, to a cro- 
he callie. 
aia 
(p. 846A. D. 1410) + 


98. gain Aa oT 36 ef an. AS RPO PORE 19a we 


no ‘bY ou iW tay tia rainy season, tain trom 
finding one’s self in avery 
addianeren awkward situation, with al 


“(p2898—-A.,D, 1412) umdat no,chaned of aseqpe]. 





thot dant wlful’ i Wo 


~ umes; -n-many wkd” aR Ttoha A rie 


ris 
slo ot fa} Pome, or whet 
wie an seu TT i val 


“(08 above) ¢ victory 







Sok ae 


6@ Tmjtated rom Buddhist literature. 
2ra gnupiyin,” * bappiness follows iia like a ehadow that’ never 
vhim's.,ooours in ete a ? 











faiths hbcame proverbial among: ‘bearing “nations 
det among those of the old Western world. Cf 'alis the 
Dangos, et dona ferertee, and other well known adgges. 


rene) 








a 
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a as 
26. muran ined MW Anan Wu Running away foam, the enemy 
EN AT MW A oe fn wer Wego 
ido a bias sani’ sliobing up a tre but to find 
(p. 107A. D, 1420) * Hacyirget lupus, hae canis. (On 
yone fide 'w Wolf/biegets'you, on 
the other a, dog).—Horucs, 
Invedit in Scyllim qui. oul vi- 
tea erat. He falls into 
Soplla in struggling €é escape 
Jouvidcon i ed tusfon hazel 
SP UREN RS AN LB Ne (Flo in like. ehicting in tho 
. tanith gle héllow ‘of our hands which 
Howry; Heesiiu ager, hell ‘parish wehager” wa 














fia: mu site wh pasts 2) se f° 
@ ‘in - dne’s. t, ‘Withous 
(p.410—A. D. 1420) chance of eecige). 


28. nn indy ti om He fon Like » game cock having just 
4 ‘v 4 developed his maiden spurs 
Wow MMM MOD Udo, ‘IMU! Wha intrewdy " défelitad all” his 
au stays ut 1h i 4 adversaries ; whenever he 

hou Dany Un In. mauas; fa ietirs.a cock-crowis bond to 
rere 44 ‘vy ye reply and forthwith rash 
se tanned aah Wy toehe ta ieading how 





Ps j how 
4 ie oe ie 
Gv.i8uds ld ai.uaiffa Tn stained sca bpsng the 
A na Gis ou UW; ma ae nd ‘of the hg OO 


ay ae) 
fon wl gu nw NO WH 
(p. 416A. D. 1421) + 


29.ou wt: 9A yin “UME, Vile: serf, of aul b 
aur ane and dull inst roa 
(p. 420-44. D. 1421) tf 








* Cf. No, :1on p. 71 above. 
+ ‘he original his merely 
ike w cock developing its spur 
“In order to grasp the full offensive meaning of the term « dub- 
grass breed , it should be pointed out that,dub-geass, on account OF i 
softness is used"'for planting and ooveriag lawns, where it is trodden 
upon by the feet of all passers-by. Hence, to be of dub-grasa breed 
signifios to be traniplcd on, to be d’vile slavé.’ Th Mon thé tives 
«A lowe, thakau khytia khachib, pofitia ob thip l.” 
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“Nong chiing kimak paroh Ieherab,”” 
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so, Vora de wn galiza wien He flew into violent passion, 


weinang th phd idin ty 
shou ards aun & seniTors 


(p. 493A. D. 1421) * 


sina fein, mn ti qn Ar 


1 fu duu waclan 


(p. 430—A. D, 1421) 


Being simi. OW aA 


aa 
‘You udu usta, a8 at rina 
~~ 
wi annua on, a my Wuu 
ne vie mu inh wi 

Gp. 482—A.D. 1421) 


iat 


m 
tH 


Soo! 





A 
33. An a uns vim ra 
udéa onda ai, Tw Yeu aru 1 
Yu wn; wa vium az ale 


Gamat fu ios 
2 ALD. 1421) + 








like a-yenomous serpent chief 
being strack with a hammer 
on its coiled body. 


He [the kiug] became wroth 


justus if an arrow had pierced 
into his ear. 


Like crane.( Grus antigone ) 
which has dropped its main 
feathers, to whom only the 
beak and talons remain as the 
only protection, together with 
just sufficient down to cot 






its body. = Hadaced to 
potence, ‘of on 
‘assistants or means of offence} 





Like a little fly unacquainted 
with the flame which rashly 
flies into it. aud in. less. than 
a wink is reduced into im: 
palpable powder. 





ey 





* Practically identical with No. 12, p. 120 above. 
+ Cp. the saying about the locust above, p. 34. 





~ £486 ] 


ee 


EEO Ue 


[7] 


~ 4 ani ¥ A 
3 oilman nd win Iu wo mat Tike XS stn ‘ripjal at igt 
She ae ata 
ni an nM; m0 \aun d7.80 ie i iz ua 
i ck aye tan 
sada du ath fh at Un mane RRS lege Un tanto 
diss tayo me aint a4 hocause the PlinRA is salt in 
ale 71 ests 5 1°07 11 TT she fale 5 Oi Ho GAA ABE Pla 
& Uke ye R& with tasting too salty, be- 
vinain Wt In wrt tn cause He bifnjal is sour. 
mie [=Difficult to decide on which 
wo au sido to put the blame, from 
@p- 





or the_fault. being too equally 
44—A. D. 1421)" “distributed ‘on either “side, 
‘Both sides dre to blame,] 


teh test ats 








© “Hele, T deliove, avo tracés of either Law or Siimose tuthtonve, 
‘aldhotigh ‘it bo ‘tite “hit PIA-IG is ialvd “Knoitn “khong the’ Moi, Yhe 
Burmese, and the Khmivs, The Liu tomb wan alaviuan ), 
Pi-Dike (Pla Dak) ; the Mon “P*hArok"” (but, more specially, Prhiakble 
ko, “Fish Psharok”); the Khmirs “Prohok” ( Prahuk ); the Malays 
Dut, moro spain, “towg. 












Ngip!, “tin: paite’;” ‘or Dhiamong). ‘Tn thio” Mot, “Ninny "Wel Mit 
= cit ‘he ela able‘ = ‘Phi, "Gad BMY Powaibly Fpros ol 





Tho Burmbvo oti, Mei, 





poled ton aula Kind of paste wade ftom 
fivinips ‘calted (Hu, ‘hii, tn Bike, 
the Mon Ptiarok Khiméang,’ and:pogsibly 
tho Mihir Ptic-ak, “Tee, of couréo, dncirn to thiLity, Who "e*to0 
fai! Foti in thio Wen'to' tone the piri tcbbmaN Hlbabary YOR 


‘was merely the flaid or watery salice ‘extracted thérefedm, 


‘Clupea 
‘and not a paste. Tt must therefore Haye trewn piivtiany “tdéuvfodr ith 
2 e137] 
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35. lf AS mu neitahn ri Mm Tes ike betwoon oue bold with 
ck 14. 4 hig tongue and another only 
noite; a: Inwd1 sto min. too ready. to. use his hands 
aye » a4 80 that it is impossible to 
ily mareahn nda; a¢ Ady — lame the hands with being 
gaa 4 _« __ heavy, because the tongue was 
abn ne Hilly mite min bitter, or to blame the ‘onguo 
2 

ealts 





with being bitter, because 

(as above ) hands were heavy [i 
heavy blows]. Same sense as 
the preceding. 








‘thé Nilak-nam, Salt-fish water,” so'relished by the Annamese and 
not disdained oven by somo old’ Buropoan rosidents in Krench Indo- 
China, just like vomo of the White Baboos in Malaya and sund 
‘European lovers of decomposed choose” delight in blachan, Marsden, it 
4s cutious to notice, likened the condimont to caviare ; but, Iam inclined 
to believe it is only in point of exq that it can be called 
“ onviaro #0 the general.” » Tho lato King Norodom of Kambo} 
atylo ity st ppeace, ‘tho Kbméc. Roquefort choose” ( op. Ezoursions ot 
‘ itaneor,  X1,'p. 18). Considerable confusion is wrought, not onl 
‘in “Hlobon-Jobwon,” but algo ia other works tréating’of Far-Bastorn ma 
‘tot, anont both ngi-pi and blachan, As we havo just pointed out, a distinot~ 
fon must bo mado betweon the one variety concocted from email fish and 
the other obtained from shrimps, ‘This latter even, { of two kinds, one 
red and ono brown, according to the colour of the shrimps employed, 
‘which is communionted to the pasto itself. Tho first Wostorn travollor 
40, notice the Dhameng variety of Ngi-pi (i. ¢. tho paste made fom Bab, 
or Tau PlW-Ra) was tho Vonotian jowellor Gasparo Balbi, in. tho. oo 
a 7 ‘to Poga AC oo ‘He was'so struck by: its chitractetistios, 
se would eathon taal den dog 0 uy nothing of 
dell’ Indie Orientali”; Venetia, 1590; f. 196 
Harhilton notidod the Yatioty made’ from stiimps, 
1 Bankasvy (toad Bing Pli-soi) on the eastern 
@ Galt of Sim, He wroto (under the dato A. D. 
1737): , obiefly for making ballichang [blachan], m 
sauce mado of diféd shtimps, cod:popper, sult and a soa-wood or grass, 
all well mixed, and besten up to the consistonoy of thick mustard, Ite 
taste and smell are both ungeateful'to the nose and-palate; but many 
hundred tons are expended in Siam and the adjacent cogntrios.”* 
( Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages, vol. VIII; London, 1811, p. 4 
jidid not fail, while in Pegu in 1709, to notice also the same variety 
Feondiment there, and to jot dowa its native name under the form 
Prock (op-cit., p, 422). This word, loft unexplained’ in « Hobson- 
Jobson,” stands, it will aow b nd the shrimp paste 
‘he hind ooéaiod! to otios, ia what is specifially termed P*harok Kh‘ 
by the Mofie. “Hamilton's: spelling i#’ more correct than the form:\Prox. 
used by Sonnerat half a century Inter. 
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86. (vito Wau doa ua, eT doy Like carrying a load [suspended 
» ; from a'pingo pole] in two at 
W975 WI MAT ‘bi atime, or serving two masters: 

(p. 451—A, D. 1428) * it is unbecoming, 


CRE ae pie eee | . 
37. annum I a MO WO 349 1, Inorder to judge of the ex- 
cellence of am elephant, one 


ee 
eT ain; must ride it 5 

aha, UW ion sin sit wid q % a good horse is mown after 
reer vid 1 having felt its back with one’s 
tien, M9 ay Edna; hand; 


a daw 
muna nmr, een gen 8. a brave soldier is known in 
w4 dy a action; 
da nm nan, Aa 797 A; 
esate CA ya 
mod WWM 167, TAO W144, pure gold is known by rub- 
mii dst : bing it on the touch-stone ; 
ah = vow w : 
dia Ta vy, 1 witW Ady 5, a woman is proclained : 


cima Fe anruinr roa — (#) nice only when she com- 
cope iti : ‘ines bounty with’ graceful 
multe, Manns wild oth; 4 manners 5 
Hoa men edt dh nn fag (0) exauisite after having 
Wi a eu Gia gn M09 ‘deen in contact with her 5 
tem, 4a vi fie da it Yow — (e) kind-hearted only after 


ees v having thoroughly tested her 
ovens dilen ios mn Gharncton 








s Wd we 
Suifatiyyn rion, Ne rliid a 
(p. 438A. D. 1428) + 








* ‘Tho original read 

{i-e. live] with two master 

+. The whole passage is, more or less, an imitation of verse 97th: of 

the Lokaniti ; but peouliarly 80 in the sentettoe numbered 3, above, which. 

gorresponds verbatim to the Pali: pasaihveyya......raga paratagatam 

im “praiseworthy is ‘the brave: (only) after having returned (from. 
ttle)’. ut 4 we 


“Kha chia nii bi,” ‘ To'take refuge and eat 
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98. qr, Aa vad nn oa da Likes swan. (Hanuse ), finding 
Himself in flock of eros ot 


m mei 97 av tif vai ao ‘ aiily ion euileriig's herd 
(p. 466—A. D. uss) * 
89. uy wii arega fia dyn Aman may be compared tagged 
unter 


which when sown or pl 
wi; mn) Trualgn wwe WI — cannot” but germinate and 


as i flume con sm ge PrOsPers 


‘a3 ou tu 

qn Yi fla uu mma... but You, 'my thild, illongn 
‘i if ier Ae Wes beret Sea ss 
yu wns gn, tom wig ioe aon Geom ithe pu 
cde minate and prosper. 


£@ ABIAD. 1438), 























tion from the the Lakaniti 0 jurmese 
jon at Pagan dated C. E770=A .D. 1408 (whi presumably a 
ce for 0. T78=A. D. 1416). it is but a var ation of the 6let 
‘verse- of: that famous Pili treatise,  boginning with: “Na, visarh 
ochabu’ (Ci. ‘Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and’ Ava"; Rangoon, 
1899, p. $4). am not aware of any attempt agin 08 ert f been made 
towards determining the date of the Lokantti: * Le ‘i ‘pages T pare. 
<Gindtcoun ogg oregon nce trig, saloon bebrana, geraln 
iu a jets 











‘of the Lok: here hao 
pe tomabat ‘dottithentary” to ie reste fe As itis Spats ibe, 
eee cyanogen Mette hee sini 





ED. ‘Aw Edo Sparaye believe thatthe Lokaniti, can have 
fot posed heforeithatiase would obtain approximately A.D. 425 and 
1400 ‘tyro termini between whigh sve may, for the progent,, confine 
its date. Tt is to be hoped that gasaltsrasticd iy » Buddhist liter 
‘ure may permit of considerably reducing the limits of sug 

___aborg, and also of establishing the authdrship-of that. othical train 
from meng centuries in Burma, Peyu, and Siam. 























’ a simile appears to have been 









ih fe tiidst of 


the, 24th, stanza of. the  Lokan: 

Basins a ah vee dale mek 

~ roms, Ho, da not oak bean ster 

fara: ‘hasa, the onjginal., 

‘about it s 4, p.69 above. ta the text it elated te 

spe iy he quoen St Borne while ting'to persis her ates 
marry. 






ioc o) 


Ce a ee ee 
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ae : ; 
40. wed abn, dew id mr, A slip of the tongue {ie mouth} 
Pata a may spoil the whole game (or 
WOd Na, WI 997, HN Ww business); a slip of the knife 
Py or axe is likely to cause severe 
wa au injury. 
(p. 478—A. D, 1424) * 
Por ne ane | : 
a Though having eyes they are of 
fa Ham, m1 UO YS TO tse to hla [ Ms, he is ike. 
~ Ni unas alitann pawn iat being devoid of them J for he 
J lacks brains, 





ry 
mun Arn nae 
(p. 515—A. D. 1480 cired) + 


42. wre enim ‘I nar az Inra ‘The sun should not feel wroth 
ay ata fire-fly, 1 
a vou 

(p. 617—A, D. 1480 ofr) 
4, = Bb - 2 
43. di ilo umn ifin, rw Qf When new-born children have 
tage «been bathed and purified b; 
ton os om w) dose my ida hale relatives, the lent’ 
‘7 4. yt descend to impress charac: 
un’, omwuim 41 um wit tovistio marke on. their fore 


infor heads, 
(p- 558 bis—A. D. 1490 oiroa) 











* ‘Tho original differs considerably here, it being as follows : “ Pais 
halang pauk wat; ching thaliung pak that,” + alip of the tongue is 
‘exceedingly bard to recall ; if the foot slips ite withdrawal (from the 
‘crack, pit, ete.) causes pain. ‘Tho first part means, of course, that 
‘an ill advised Word, once uttered, is difficult to reclaim. As regards the 
‘entire saying, cp. No. 208, p. 105 above. 

+ This is o reminiscence from Buddhist literature, 


} Although’ spoken by Dbammacett, the leaned king then, reign. 
fing in Pogu, this saying refers to a superstition which is apparently of 
Chinese origin ;— at any rate I have not so far heard of it in Siim’ and 
neighbouring countries, nor met it in Buddhist literature. ‘The Chinese. 
appear to believe, that when one is born, the deities impress on his fore- 
‘head and palms of the hands, certain characteristic marks and lines, b; 
which the inner nature and destiny of the new-born may be judged. 
‘Thence, the opportunity of chiromancy, oto., enabling one to decipher 
‘those special signs and lineaments, ‘The ideas not, of course, a new ore 
in the West ;'nor are there lacking even in Buddhist and local 
references to the characteristic marks of greab men, and tre 
palmistry, ete. ; but the notion as regards the marks on the forehead,” 
ete. seems to have been introduced from China, 


fu) 
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a v CES 
44, quiman a Wlidor naan Like aving, gone upto heaven 
re. 
(p. 187—A. D. 1880) * [aT 





[=o be the recipient of am 
‘unexpected boon J. 
CE. the Ital. “Toedare il cielo 
coldito,” To reach up to the 
sky with one’s finger. 


‘Thus far with the list of aphoristical and metaphoric sayings 
culled from the annals of Pegu. It should be pointed out, however, 
that these gleanings do by no means exhaust the: flosculi sonten= 
tiarum of that work, for there are yet many plums'to be plucked out 
bythe diligent reader ; while many- passages; dréwh wholesale or 
imitated from Buddhistic literature have been designedly skipped. 
over as irrelevant, when making the above collection. It now re- 
mains only fo add by way of example, some specimens of popular 
suyhigs gathexed-from the mouths of local Mos xesidents. Kor such 
Toould ‘Hot bélp giving the original. context in Roman characters 
hoping it may, somehow assist in tracing them among other Mom 
‘speaking communities. 

45. Ton ba, hméa ka poi. + To [attempt to] seize three 
fishes with the two hands. 


[=Grasp all, lose-all]. “Qui 
trop embrasse, mal étreint. 


AG. Rhadait king... kchyda ning’ WWhOA & crow seizes & blade of 
ee a grass [Fano ‘nobody sees 
es Hai b anlih imi, “he Bi chated seen 
by two atleast. [=Althogh- 
an evil deed is perpetrated 
when no one is present, it is 
nevertheless seen by deities 
above). 





“This saying is also current among the Siames 

> Op, .No, 198, p. 108 above, which also exists under the same 
form “wmong the Mofis: “ Rob ka toa bi,” ‘to grasp at fish.with:both. 
hands at-4'bime’; but whether borrowed from the Siamese or not, ‘Tam 
unable to sa} 
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47, Awai chob sing phhéta kéang Getting one’s fail wet when 

diek. about to reach the shore. 
‘0 have to swim for the 
shore when having almost 
reached it aboard a vessel] 
Naufragium in portu fucere 
(To make shipwreck in ‘port). 
—Quintilian, 








48, Kun nial; hi rok, pauk kasok Not having requited “the “bene- 
ko patoin. * fits received, its feathers 
were plucked off with the aid 
of ashes. 
[ Said of ungratefal people. 


49. Smbin K’bob, Smsii K'bob! Lord Swan, Lord Swan! your 
p*haru nii mib, kh'mai phyal song [high up in the air] is 
pret. + eet, but your eggs are acrid. 

(said of one bringing ites 
which afterwards prove ‘deri 
sive or troublesome J. 





50, Niah mia chia ping, ping With one hundred baskets of 
‘klom né ot; bot hi chib pai. rice (stored in his house), the 
stock became exhausted al- 
though not a single grain of 

it ever reached his mouth, 
‘Said of one who, though hay 
ing plenty of everything, doos 
not enjoy his wealth, leaving 

others to squander it}. 














* Froma popular story in which an adjutant bied having proved 
‘ungrateful to its master, was turned out from the latter's house; and on 
reaching the market street, the people there pulled out its feathers, 
having first rubbed their hands in ashes, in order-to obtain-«-better- 

on the alippery plumage, The déaouement ofthis story. much rosemel 
that of two Jatakas (Kapota Jataka, Nos. 42 and:375 of Fi 
edition ), where a greedy crow has its feathers polled out in punishinont.. 
+ Allusion to another popular-story, where: certain individual, 
ishing to obtain by frand a favone from his blind .mother-in law, 
brought her a present of what he pretended were swan's. eggs. In reality, 
‘they were dimply \pealed limes which, the blind old woman, judgi 
terely from touch, took to be what they were epresonted to be, Howovel, 
when she began to-eat them, oa finding them acid. she! became’ asiato of 
‘the trick played wpon her, and utteped the,above exclamation... . > 


C44 
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|. Mit ki chia ka Krang, pam Wishing to partake of Cyprinus 
hdang anot knit g PON fish, “he “climbs with his 
funnel-shaped trap to look 
for it on the top of a sill 

cotton tree. 


kok kéa; pam Wishing to feast on sparrows, 

he went to net them in the 
nether regions. [same sense 
as the preceding]. 


52, Mbit ké ol 
chéa kéata 





58, ‘Taupp'ma ting m‘nih kidop He is like a man with the head 
‘hob ka, p*heta thols sung. ‘of a fish and a serpent tail. 
Face-fiatterer and back- 

iter). 





54. Taupp'ma dng fiah titi kyim With him it is like playing the 
ko khléa kabling; ha kob ko, zither to an ox: a vain 
labour. (=Tt is of no use 
tallcing to him as_he can’t or 

won't understand]... 





The Cyprinus is an excellent river fish. A Siamese king's ex- 
remo fondness for it passed into history (see annals of Ayuthia, p, 450), 
‘One variety, the Cyprinus Rokita, is rose finned and rose tailed. Images 
of it are-usually hung above infant cradles and used as toys for children. 
‘As tegavds thie saying, cf. No. 191, p. 102 above. 

2 The Chinese have a similar one: ‘To climb a tree to catch a fish’” 
hich seems, however, to moan ‘talking much and doing nothing.” 








{ M4] 


on 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


p. 14, bottom—See about the origin of this ad 
‘No. 1, and remarks appended thereanent (p. 118). 





Appendix B,. 


P- 20, third saying from top.~ See Appendix E, No, 18 (p. 122). 


P. 20, bottom note—Seop. 72,No. 80. I should have recollected 
‘at tho time being that the graceful simile in question is widely mado use 
of in Buddhist literature whence it doubtless was introduced into 
nd alzo, though uuder a somewhat modified form, into Malay. 
‘The sonse in which it is employed in Buddhist texts is, absence of clinging, 
‘of attachment; as, ¢. g.,in Dhammapada, 401 













Cf. also at, 896 of same work, “to fall off 
Totus leat” ; Suttanipita, 891 (without clinging. 
‘on a lotus” ); 625 ; 812; ete. 


. 82, second saying from bottom.—This saw appears to have been 
taken from the 37th stanza of the Lokaniti, the second verse of which says ; 


“ Mago ' va supinaih passasb, kathetuit pi na ussahe, ” 





16 water-drops from @ 
ike @ water-drop 











‘Just like a dumb man, who is unable to tell what he has seen 
in dream. 


P. 84 No. 4.—1 hay 
stanza 169th: 





since found the same adage in the Lokantti, 

“ Pabbe pabbe kamenacchy, visesa rasa aggato < 
Tatha sumettiko sidhu ; viparito ca dujjano.* 

As the sugar cane acquires a superior favour at each successive in. 

ternode as one proceeds from the tip towards the base,” 


So does the friendship of the well-willer: whereas that of the wicked 
is the reverse.” 


It will be seen that the saying tallies perfectly with the oné 
quoted in the Ist story of lib. IT of the Pancatantra (p. 149 of Lan- 
cereau’s transl.);o it may derive from an older source than either’ the 
latter work or the Lokaniti, which it would be interesting to identify. 


[us] 
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p» 87, No. 16.—The swan is also regarded 9s swifter in fight than 
‘even the peacock. as shown by the following passage from the Suttanipata, 
920: “.,,the rested bitd With the blize neck (the'pesoook) never attains 
‘the swiftnoss of the swan.” 

As regards the hobby of vioing with the sun asoribed by the 6 
meso to the peacock (see No. 14, p. 87), it would seem that in Buddhistio 
itorature it is instead (or likewise) attributed to the swan, judging from 
‘the following eentence in tho Dhammapada, 175: “Tho swans go oa the 
path of the sun, they go through the ether by means of thoir miraculous 
power.” 








P. 88, No 2—However the turtle is also taken as 3 type of 
dumbness. The expression’ “ turtle (thore corsectly * tortoise’-) head” 
for a ‘weather cock’ or fickle person, doubtless originated from the 
habit of the tortoise of often retracting its limbs within the carapace 
and then protruding them out agoin. In the Lokaniti, stanza 76, the 
pervete who endeavours to mask his own wickedness, is compared 
+o 0 tortoise sdoroting its limbs: “Guyhe kummi ’va'sigin. 








p. 48, No.4.—A new and properly revised as well as reintograted 
‘edition of this valuable ethioal work has been recently issued (1904) under 





the title of dm@n Janiiit ralnma by the local Education Department * 
(nsw Anandmir) in the useful eotlection of Sizmeso classical authors 


(Runntvaiiwud ) initiated of late for the use of students. The work com= 
‘prises—as sated at, the end —408 stanzas which, through the painstaking 
@ndeavoure of the editors, could be traced out in fall. All earlier editions 
merely exhibit the text in a corrupt: and mutilated form. The treatise is 
nota real translatidn of the Pali Lokaniti, but free imitation of it. For, 
while containing maximg drawn from that work, it also introdaces matter 
borrowed from elsewher8. Again, as pointed out in the editorial preface, 
it ia not the original work of Prince Deothadison, but merely an, improve 
the latter upon an older poctical compilation which doubsless 
dite back to the days of Ayathia and has now probably gone lost. Prince: 
‘Deo'hadison’s rifacimento was completed on the 29th January 1885, 








= dente lo fin loma, was unesiisa aw dda wean 
Adz gaia anata ndaiuen 1A, ee 


fae 
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p- 43, No. 6.—The Rev. Isaratiya was a Mom Chiu Prince 
WwiowidrGriryra, descended from the Second King (Wang Ni)'s 
family. 

p- 44, No. 12—\fter this two now entries should be made of 





‘popular Liu books of maximus that have since come to my notice, vis: 
No, By ON WNT, PA son Lia, “A grandfather's tonchings to hie 
grandobild," in 2 palm;leaf books, MS. 





fee note * on p. 110. 






counterpart to the preceding, in two palm 
MS.—see rowark to p. 110, footnote * in these Addenda. 

p. Af, No. 9,(soet. IL). Nii Narindr Dhibet (In) wrote under th 
first (1782-1809) reign, and not under the third. He was'a vist wr 
or upper class page attached to the Second King’s howichold. Nii 
Narinde Dhibet is meraly the title borne by one of such officials ; In was 
‘tho name of the poet who held that position. He is probably one and the. 
same person with the next. 

p. 45, No. 8-The author hore roferred to was not a monks, bus 
an official attached to the Second King’s Palace, where. thore. ie. pout 
the holder of which bears the-tiche of "Wy: M1 'UATI, Pita Mahi 
Yalari. This is evidenced by tho fact that, at the close of the poem, ha 
of bimself 

‘don in was wn win, 
aM funn afm 49 var 
“A composition of ours, Pehral) Mabi-yasari, ¢) 
‘Whio are an official attached to the Pavara [ i.e. Wang Wa} Place” 
Hence the great probability that, as suggested aboyay it e3 here 

‘again a question of Nai Narindr Dhibet (In) himself, who maj 
‘hhgve been promoted later on to the. post cof Pbrah Mabi-yadara- 
pan 
I have not yot soon the version of the wrt GEM UGY ascribed to 
Nai Narindr Dhibet (In), and I'am therefore unable to tell whether thi 
(No. 2) is distinct work from the other (No. 8). Bat the probability t 
‘uptil-No. 2-turng out to bes quite separate work, thut Nog. 2/and $ aro 
‘one and the same composition, due to.the pen of the same writer who hag 
borne at different periods, two differed title <> abel or 


tur) 
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p-45. No. 7—The authorship of this earlier version of nT GOW 
to wa Ais, 


P+hyi Trang, 4 ¢. one of the governors of ‘Trang (SV, coast Malay Peninsula) 
‘under the early part of the third reign (1824—1851), who passed to 
posterity owing to his being a very accomplisod poot, Ho also wrote 


some poems ayn Pitti! at the beginning of the same reign, on tho 


wine is ascribed, almost by common consensus 





‘occasion of the consecration of certain drums made from {yy tA 
(Metanorrhaa sp: and he is possibly the same E-hyi Trang of whom some 
half dozen of {Wd U72 oF erotic poems are still preserved as fairly 
‘good specimens of that style of composition, His version of Kyigni’a 
teachings was engraven, as we have pointed out (p. 46), on marble slabs 
at Wat P'h6. Quite recently it was ably edited and published under the 
‘supervision of the local Education Department ; * but, strange to 

ite authorship is, in the preface, ascribed to Prince Paraminujit, the fa- 
mous Archbishop of that reign. ‘This oversight is doubtless due to the 
‘yaet’ that the" prelato in question composed also in his turn, a few yours 
ater, another poem on the same subject. This I have not yet seen, but 
tis desoribed to me by persons who have had occasion to read it, as being 
1a quite distinct work from the preceding. That the Wat Pho and the 
miowly published version of Krigpi cannot come from the Right Rev. 
‘Prhrah Paraminujit’e pen, is made evident from the very outset of the 
poem where the author alludes to himself in the following: strain: 





on q t 9g Tia qua un UITMT, wis alee, nn 

oa W reer nmpandendind dan inusstinns mrsnacarn, Aur 

union ules uns wey Wwra infos hw UrTE, 999 suUNFNE 
urn 

‘i. dwidve U itwo dae aya alrened, elunmennnn anagh 














sooth atl nquan dau vita, wad leumiisa nu arin 
WH unrnain Blwrd nrg Tout —pp. 1142745, small vo. 
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6, From me, who will sing this lay in accordance with the royal 
‘command 
7. Of unfolding Kyigni's useful maxims in chanda metre ; 
8. The style and wording will considerably differ from those of 
other bards, for this is'simply the'effusion of a plain man from the 
country, 


9, And cannot therefore be compared to the master-pieces of 
ssavants in the onpital.” 





Now, how can it be believed that the Prince-Priest Paraminujit, a 
most distinguished mmber of the Royal Family, born in Bangkok and 
who, for the masterly elegance and terseness of his poems, may justly be 
called the Siimese Horace, would refer to himself in such an odd manner 
posing in the garb of a man from the country, an unpolished provincial ? 
‘It would be simply absurd. There can be no doubt, therefore, that tho 
earlier version of Krisni (No.7) is the work of Phya Trang; and it 
follows that in our list on p. 46 we must insert another entry between 
Nos. 7 and 8, which we might provisionally call No. 7a, destined for the 
Right Rev. P*irah Paraminujit’s version. It should be added that both 
Abis and Phyl Trang’s are in Chanda metro (i. ¢. motro measured by 
syllables ) after, tho, Indi classical model, ( Akgaracchandah), which 
enables them to be easily distinguished from suck» compositions as, ¢, 9, 


No. 8, written in. NODU Up, i. . in Stdinary octosyllubic verve. 


p- 48—A niew entry should be added, numbered 28, for the follow- 
fing treatise that had omped my notice when compiling the list : 


vo edhe do Te—ahi dmdin dew I—"The three Moried 
‘witibrella  indxitdé for the crinsaion of the heart,” by sueunadinn (in) 


since promoted tothe title of ygas Whmnsd fifiA, who completed the 
work on the 2nd August, 1894, The title of “ throe-storied! ohaitira 
(state umbrella)" was adopted for it in view of the fact that die ‘maxims 
‘contained therein are grouped under three degrees, viz, ordinary, mediutn, 
‘and superior. The book is, in substance, not one of proverbé but a didactic 
moral treatise. Printed in R. 8. 108A. Di 1889,~evidently an error 
for A. D. 118=A.-D: 1899, in small 8vo.; 45 pp. The author is weil 
‘known as the quondam librettist for the ‘now “disappeated Princes 
‘Theatre, for the stage of which he adapted many a play. Among others 
may be mentioned his adaptation of the Rajadhiraj referred to on p: Y15.” 
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p. 88, No. 80.—Of. No. 13 in appondix E. (p. 121). 
p. 87, No. 67.—Ot. No. 11 in appendix D. (p. 111). Tho Lokantti 
contains a somewhat similar passage in stanza 88 which read: 
“ Bingnani> pattidae hittheria, sateria-vajtnari vajje, 
Hotthidantizr sshassona, desacigena dujjanasi.” 
“Shan [dangerous] homed animals ot fty exblte” distance, 
rushing] horses at a hundred ; 
Tuskors at a thousand; but forsake tho place entirely before the 
wioked.” 
N.B.—Viijf, “a horeo” (Ske. Vijia) ; and Hatthidanty, «a tusker 
-slephauit,”. not in. Childers. 
hop <b. 58) No, 72.— Ann identieat jrécept ts Gbiituttind tH tHe Suthinipatin, 
987; ) “Let. him. [the imo} nob: apply “hitabdlf Yo" “pristiging the 
Kthabbsija (-veda "Professor: Pansbit tratilates” “practising (the 
‘hymns of ) the Athabbane-veda” (Sacred Books of the Bast, vol. X, 
Port Lj p..178); "but there can be no doubt: that magic, bortery, is 
itectly implied: Ti the Pali Dhanimasatta intiodated of old trom Pog 
“into Sitimy--Bithabbimite tonaw @emRoth “Head “ot ‘Aisplitey whit iaerudtes 
all prasticds obnnebted rithitlé Black’ 8¥. son a al Sth dy 
ABI; 861. pr20), / 9 27 
p-65,Nov182.Ch Lokwtti, stone 194: “Ratio, 
«[ The ootirtior should understand that ] @ King is like fire. 
p. 68, No: 4.—Cf. No, 89 in appindix B, p. 130. 
PT NOB oy Bin. yy KBB. 
P.T2NOM— yyy Wy og ayy OB 
seohiot pot2y Ne: 2B22A “ore stelle ag parallel to this i 
‘the Ttaltuw Proverb: iY Wk comes by pounds abd 
‘ounges,””’ Op. also the Brgliehone?-“Mistortunes conte ph widgs and 
opart on foot"; and the Shakespearian: “When sorrows come, they 
cote not BRIS HBFed ‘Batin battalions,” (Hamlet, IV, 5). 
- 72, No..80. AAG ststiik' oft Mhbttom note to p. 20° th these 
Addenda, 











aggi ‘ra, 

















p. 77, Nos. 66, 67.-800 Nos: Sand respectively appondie 3, * 


B- 220. 
_inibiiBe, 77 No. 69.—S00 noto to p93 dinthése ited 
© ap: TH, No, 71.—O8. No. 6 on 9120. 

P78, No,.78:—The saw algo tneanss’ “Kisinig the'tdby totiches 
[Ti-eedavourably, affects]. the mother.” Tnthis comnection'tt 4 utd -o& 
‘one, practising the osculatory process mpon ithe baby of 1a géasw-Widlow; or 
otherwise fattering hhersin order to enter into her good geaust: 
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i 


. significance, “this béing 'to the effect that the 1 


cut] 


Pp. 79, No. 82, and note (1). ‘The saw cothes oithér direéfly from 
the Dhammapada, or indiredtly by way of the Lokaniti, In thé Dham- 
‘mapada, stanza 64, it is said : 








“ Ytvajtvam pi co bilo —panditamh payirupisati, 
Na 40 dhammarh, vijiaiti—debbt siparnsaih yatha” 
“A fool, even though’ he bernesootétird with a Wi8e thi 'All his Tife— 
long, ae 


Will perceive the truth as little as a Indlo perceives the taste. 
of ouriy?” 


[Here Professor Max Milllor tfanidlated : “ as little as a spoon por- 
ceives the taste of soup” (Sacred Books of tho Hast, "vol. X, part I, p- 
20), which convoys a considerably differont tdoa to the Buropaan, reader. 
‘Por Dabs, Katnochu, and akin vocablos which Ohilderd (Dict. 6. v-)y 
‘and Rhys Davids (« Snored! Book of the Bast,” vol. XX. pp. 100, 990) tool 
to mean spoons, aro not o in the European sons, é.¢. of conveying liquide 
and food to tho mouth ; but ladles or stirrers, used oither to dish or serve 
‘out food, or to stir food in the cooking pote and pans, I beliove that 




















“with the oxeeption of little spoons made of precious ‘atortals for tht 


administration of medicines, no spoons wore ever used of old dit India anid 
neighbouring, countries for . taking food), to,the, mouth... ‘Chie would be 
contrary to Indi. ideas of etiquette; and torthis day they are forbidden 
for ‘that purposo to tho Buddhist prigsthood,—at any rato.in Siam. It 
will be seen, moreover, that by translating the concluding -paseage'of ttre 
stanza quoted above, in the samo maunor as Max Miller, it loses much 
of ite force, Whereas, if wo substitute ‘stirrer’ or ‘ladle’ inthe 
place of ‘spoon,’ and ‘sauce’ or ‘curry’ for ‘soup’, imiagroement 
with local culinary usages, the passage acquires a far morgaimprossive 
le oF though 
srombiitig long in obiitadt with tho'sithiy (which ia’ plod) dbbs"hnot foot 
ite lavoiie, Evidently, this was tho iit ‘he WUERBH oF “he” pdt 
intended to convey). Stee FARE 

Stanza Q4th of the Lokatittt #ipelts varbatina the age, 
wwithitho only exesption “of a teifliig WaHfAtibd in the tonse of the verb ab 
thoverd'of'the: fitat velee’ whioh'it givésti’ the ford “ payirupaal.” “The 
-wurhé it oes in thie next ‘stanza (25th) which is, with “the eas stigh’ 
variant but wi Wotdl for “oRd'topétlGOW OF staiza 85th fa the’ Dhatiaiae 
pads Ris erase 

opt 
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‘The passage in question discloses to us the exact figurative senso of 

‘tho term Dabbi, ‘ladle,’ ‘stirrer,’ or ‘skimmer’ as well as of its even 
ruder variety, the Siamese Tawak. And that senso is: one unable to 

‘appreciate or perceive what is good, and for whom improvement from hie 

‘ase mental and moral condition is past ill hope ; in a word, a rank fool, or 

confirmed jackass, Hence it is that the term Tatvat, especially, is held 

_-among Siimese so offensive as to be prosoribed in poli 
‘well as in literary composition, It is, indeed, when used invectively, far 

‘more opprobrious than our ass, fool, or dolt, 

















‘As regards th “gosture of the ekimmer,” 
the * gesture of the long handled fan, wy.(P‘hace‘hant, from Pali vijant)” 
‘which ig doné’in the same manner, but with the, palm of the band turned 
inwards, and conveys a respectuous signification, in» similar manner 

8 beckoning with the hand as a salute or farewell bidding, is with us. 
inwards” in last line but one of footnote to p. 79 is a misprint 


Ae aug No. 9 in wppendix Bp. 120. 
<8; No 97k would bave boon more correct for’ mie fo fay, 
“are owned by descendants of Buropeans,” . who are mostly descended 
from old Portuguese settlers. 

p. 72, note +—The absurd fiction as regards the absence of knee 
{joints in Biia savages, may be compared to the old western legend about 
elephants which wore held to have no knees. Op, ¢. g. Eugenius 
<Phitalethes’ “Brief Natural History,” 89 jas woll as the following Shake- 
‘penn; pateagi® "Tho clephatit hath joiati, but one for courteky; his 
Togs aro for nocnsity, not for Recaro” (Troilus anid Grossids, aot 111, 
se. $1602). x 

p- 94, No. 159.= Of: No..19. in: appendix E, p. 123. 

p- 96, No. 166.—The saw originated also from the fact that children 
‘of noble blood are supposed to have complexions of « golden-yellow hue. 
“Such feature is part of the oriental ideal of beauty. 


it has its, antithosia in 























P, 101. No. 185.—The peculiar belief as regards a green snake 








et hé Tukké’s liver seems to be confined to populations of the 
“hai race. ‘Ino far as I could ascertain, it does not exist among the 





4 ‘eighbouring Mots, Khmérs, or Annamese, In atonement for what mis 
‘homely. gecko is supposed to have to undergo such a Pro- 
‘methoan-like forture, I was at a loas to learn, though inclined to suspect 


[.152.) 
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‘that souilettegént) iat the bottom of the mystery. ‘The evitlence.of the old 
Western world as regards the geoko's habits and character lies quite inva 
‘contrary direction. For, according to Aristotle, this animal, then termed 
Askalabotes, was wont to enter the nose of asses in order.to prevent them 
after shedding ite skin, it used to 
make a meal of tho slough. puted venomous un- 
Bil consparativély réoont tihios—ite Lessersépeotes, the'Homidactylue or 
Ching-chok, “ha an, ll under such an‘accusation among'the An- 
naméte,—and! the wecousts of early missionaries to Sitm, Twchatd among 
others, spoak oft with déop awe, whilo Turpin tolls us that ses griffes 
aontsi péndtrantes qu'il los gea¥o surle-verve.” As:regards the unquostion- 
‘able fact that the green snake -enters the geoko’s mouth at certain 
periotls, it\ie;not without paraliel-in natural history, Of its not distant 
relative, the crocodile, Paul-Lnoas tells us (in-his “ Voyagerfaitven 12142") 
that tho humming bird and.the lapwing enter fearlessly ite mouth, and 
‘the creature never injures them because thoy pick its tooth, 
«p. 104, No, 208.—Ct. No. -16 in appendix B, p. 122, 
P+ !105,!No. 208—  » 4 » 4 p18 
ps 109, footnote—In sofar ast am aware, the Ist volume only 
of the Pill text-undor tho title of ano Tal, “Mungaladtpant'= 
Luasrappoared...It,,was issued by the Mahi Makuta Rijayidyilaya. Pross.in 
R. 8.119 1A. 0D. 1900, 
p. 110, No 8—This saying, T low find, comes bodily:fromthe 
18th stanza of the Lokaniti, ‘which runs ; 
“Potthakesu.oa -yant sippash,—parahatthe ca yan dhanaat 
‘Wathitkicce semuppanne,~'natath-sippah, na tarh dhanoxh’ 
artaratng which merely ies unabsorbed in “books (lit. palm: 
Aowf!MS§:),;:tteasuro which has, passed to other hands (ondean);. 
svaicither learning nor treasure | (to-ns) in time oF mead :6d 6. 
itv the tishelas-rion existent or valucloss to ts-whononvedsof ihauiges). 
“THe'Pilli coritext' makes the: meaning of “ite “derived (Law bonittor- 
part 8llator ; “snd therefore tho'thanslation We havelgiven “of he’ litter 
‘on p. 110°tnst! be somewhat modified ts\fbllows : 
“ Money belonging to us, if lent to othot¥'ls ‘no more considered 
sfotsany:worth to us); 
‘Neitherss learning merely contained in our own [/palmleag} books 
sfand ying unabsorbed by-us).” 
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It will be seen from this example how the Lokantti is likely to 
have been put, among the Lau people also, largely under contribution. 

P- 110, footnote *—It has, since penning this note, come’to my 
Eehowledge that the popular Liu treatise referred to, has a counterpart im, 
‘another booklet titled OTH MEM 4}, “A grandohild’s tonchings to his 
grandfather,” which must be even more curious, and worth ia any ease 
of boing made known in part at least of ite contents, to foreign readers. 

p. 111, No, 11.—Seo remark to p. 58, No. 67, in these Addenda, 

P- 118, footnote.—I should have added that the original work is 
similarly termed by tho Mois “Saiha *thiréacke”. (=Stha adhirija, oF 
Sihidhiraja) after tho titlo of reign (Sthargja) assumed by Prheaia Nits 
at his accession. But this popular dedigaation of tho annals in question 
4s, no less than the Siamese one; a misnomer. 

Crostsd Rewanns. 

Before taking leave of these pages I desire to emphasixe 
‘once . moré “(ehé - importance,’ while’ ‘collecting proverbs in these 
gountries, 60! conform in.so fac “ad possible--to''the “direotions given 
‘on pp. 8-L above. As we have seen in the course of the lists themselves 
we have supplied, even the greatest caution often does not prove 
suficient to provent including some foreign-dorived proverb among the 
genuine national ones. But such occurrences becoming restricted to a 
‘moro fow cases through the exercise of a fair measure of discrimination, 
jean never-constitute a serious drawback: 
uo) From the fow examples givdh“of'béthitetal proverbs outtont aitiongg 
‘the Lau -and"Mott, the! high importance’ will have become apparent, of 
being able to trace such sayings back to. some wll ascertained date in 
‘the history oF literature’ 6f the nations concerned, so as to obtain reliable 
torms of comparison'wherewith to detormine the paternity of the sayings 
themselves. It follows that, in collecting. proverbs in these countries, 
special attention should be devotédito those occurring in.historical works, 
or.in literary compositions of @ pretty. well known dato; snd such a date, 
gp; that under which ‘they.,are: recorded in tho former oase, should be 
“appended to each saying, by way of chronological landmark likely to 
‘tisist in tracing its 0: 
se “Dhere is one more point as to which an even greater caution 

‘should berexstvised, and that is, to’ make Suro about-ithe: meaning, 
figutative or otherwise, of each patticulde saying before attompting to 
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translate it into a Buropenn language. A little experience acquired in 
connection with the subject has taught mo that a good, even thorough, 
knowledge of the language, is no snfficiont qualifieation for the correct 
translation of @ proverb—not to say of an idiomatic phrase. Not 
seldom it happens that ono thinks ho can see the purport quite 
clearly and rushos into translation but to find out, lator on, that though 
ho had translated correctly in so far as the letter is concerned, he was 
completely mistaken as regards tho spirit, ‘The moral is therefore : when 
you are in doubt, or when tho saying is onpable of more than one 
interpretation, enquire from tho local literati as to which is the corroot 
‘one, or what is the metaphoric sense they put upon it. 





U should have liked to givs some specimens of Khmir proverbs as 
well; but part from the fact that this papor has alrendy attained a for 
largor size than originally contemplated, T notice that a study has been 
quite recontly published on the subject by Mr. L. Pinot, the late Director 
of the Hoole Francaise d'Uxtréme Orient at Hanoi, * which, though T 
have not yot seen, I cannot hut anticipate—judging by the namo of its 
author—to be m very valuable one, and most likely to assist in 
comparative researches, 








So, I must noods romain content with having contributed my 
humble mite to the literature on the subject in the shape of this little 
paper, in bringing which to a clove may, despite ite dotecty, itty in 
some sense with Horace to possibly captions eri 








“Si quid noviati reotius istis, 
Candidus iinperti; si non, his utere mecum.” 





* “Proverbes oambodgiens;” pub. in the Revue Indochinoise, 
vol. I, 1904 5 pp. 71 et segg. 
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Abbrevidtions : p. 
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MISPRINTS 
page; I. 








ine; t.=top of page; b.=bottom of 






































do.5 r= righthand cohinm ; If.=leftchand ao. ; Fr. 
P. . | For 
wu | er! noon anoon 
wl ary. Sin Sin 
Pig Hs | oa ee milipeds amillipeds 
16 13; t. to the door ‘at the door 
| “ 
a { 2 | ee wn wn 
48 5 ad 1353 1350 
49.f.a1 | + of wany the silis of the many silas 
» | if je pe 4d. p. 44, No. 11. 
é ‘1 }fa.(1)! ‘on sorrows: 
oe | 8 | tit m 
o} 8) hr noble ; 
70 6 | tel. wD 
a id ih 
w a be » ” 
in PRBS [eae inwards outwards 
92 ih b. ‘uch as such as. 
» vs prover 
93 | 6 |bit} em vem ian] bian un om 
us 9 4 
aa nw ‘Wr em 
b denone. denote 
f stump : 
fi ‘alo: 
wr fish-net fishing-net 
a 4 
tik wile wito 
4 4 
bat row tow 
b ‘that dele 
tor be careles be 80 careless as 
b. orign origin 
» Nong ‘fiéng 
4 
tlk. adm dm 
fa. sthethe the 
ble Althogh Although 
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INDEX. 


Absence, 59, 97, 

‘Actions, 78, 87, 88, 98,—action, 129, 
Adder, 125 

‘Adjutant bird, 193 

Admonitions, 58, 55, 56, 60 

‘Aerial travelling, 104 

Affection, 62, 05, 66, 67, 89 

‘Age. old,'69' Aged people, 53, 


60. 

‘Aim, 10, 66 

Ait, OF agua, 108 

Alpinia galangas, 

Aalto 65°88, 

Ambush, 26 

Anger, 12, 80, 65, 108, 120, 126 

Angling, 109 

‘Animals, characteristics ascribed to, 
in Sin, 85, 40, 119 

Annals, various ooal, 14, 82, 88, 112, 
119-117, U8, 195,'183, 1384 

Annamese, 40,128, 148—folk-tales, 85 




















‘Apologues, 88, 34, 77, 
Arboreat-dwelling tribos, 92 
Army, 55 

‘Arrow, 126 


Arya Maitreya, the next Buddha, 86) 

‘Aah 188, 

Asiatio Researches, 1 

, 85, 143,—in human form, 142, 

tance, 66, 

Astrologers, 44, 60_ 

Atharva Veda, Athabbaya Veda, 
58, 140 

Attachment, 28, 82, 108, 185 

Avadinas, 4, 33, 35 

‘Axe, tr a 

‘Ayuthia 
48, 70, 


Back, 76, 87, 89, 98, 100, 106, 112, 

118, 12, i" 
Back-biting, 80, 18: 
Bait, 109 

Ibi, Gasparo, 128. 

ali, the monkey chief, 44, 4 
Balloon, 29 
‘Bomboo, 14, 78, 100 
‘Ban-Don district, 98, 









idhy&) annals, 82, 83, 
sears, 











Bing:kok river, 82, 86 —“drinking 
‘its water,” 82, 






in district, 15, 70 


4 
Barking, 12, 22, 67 74, 84 98 
Barton 33,77, 86.190, 190 
Pasket, 79, 89, 198 
Bat, 85, 
Hattle, 107, 129, 
Bends, 77, 120 
Beard, 86 
Beak, 126 
Beauty, 28, 55, 75, 94, 105, 199, 142 
—type of, 87.—queen of, 105. 
Bedding, 110 
Boo, the carpenter, 37 
Bohaviour, 86 
Belly, 28 75, 124 
8 


Beloved, 58, 

fits, 62, 110, 188 

jetel chowing, 84 

Betrothal, 10: 

Bowaro, 21, 60 

Bibliography of Siimese Subhisit 
Literature, 49-48, 187-189, 148 

ilgo-ways, 62 

Bird, 18, 88, 69, 77, 88, 88, 98, 129, 
143 


Birth, 87, 110 

Bit, horse, 106 

Biting, 92, 67, 78, 74, 91,.95),985 
100, 109 

Blachan, Balackong, 127) 128 

Black Art, 58, 

Black-oye, 105 

Blade of “grass, 132, 
keen, 87 

Blame, 63, 127, 128 

Blind, 22, 74, 108, 188 

Blinkaéds, 20, 72 

Blood, 11, 18, 65, 69, 88, 142 

Boast, 10, 60, 65, 91, 101, 109 

Boat, 11, 52, 58, 94, 98, 121 

Boldness 57, 128 2 

“Boneless tongue,"” 25, 2) 

Bones, 81, 120 











—big-bollied, 




















—Binde, the 








‘Bing-kok annals, 14, 70, 104, 118 
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Books, 110, 143, 
Borap‘het berry (Cocoulus 
coss,) 80 


Borap‘het marsh, 80 
Bewict, 88 
Bowring, Sir John, 105 
Brains, 76, 181 
Braves, 94, 123, 129 
Breach, 85 
Bribo taking, 98 
Bridge, to lay a; 26 
Bridling a horse by the tail, 106, 107 
Brinjal 197 
Bronze, 11, 58 
Brothers, 14, 70 
Bubble, 29 
Buddha, the next, 86, 90 
Buddhaghosa, 109, 130 
Buddha Let-li, King, 38, 90, 92 
ws Vote, 4 123. . 
Buddhistic literature 4,19, 108, 119, 
124, 180, 181, 182, 185, 186 


verru- 





pas sy 38 0 SENT 
tin de l'Athinds Oriental, 9, 
‘Bullying, 51 


Burma and the Burmése, 40, 113, 
11T, 124, 127, 130 
Burying, 66, 97 
93 


Buyer, 83 


s ae ee savage. tbej| ol! 


& 


Cattadivm leat, 20 
‘Camphor, 82, 77, 120,°193 
Canals, 1 

Carelossnoss, 98, 122 

Cart, 28 

Caste, 87 

Cat, 22, 26, 29, 74, 78, 88 

Cattle, 180 

Caution, 64 

Caviare, 128 

Ceylon, 46— Coylonese 
31, 76 

Charactér, 129 
Charadtéristic inarks on forehead 
‘and palms of thé hands, 181 

Charms of various localities, 60, 79 

Chasteness, 3% > 








tongte, 








Chau P+hya Dipakarawongso (Khém) 
ott? historian, 104 
hau shyt Mahindr (Wan-P+hen, 
oh 18. 5 2 
hau Phys Pheah Khlong (Hn! 
Tid femous writen 118. 
Chiu P'hya River (=Bing-kok Riv.), 
82 
Cthaiy’ district, saying about, 98 
Cheokmating, 121 
Cheese, 128 
Chorished things, 66, 62 
Chess, game—anknown in Pegu ?— 
once king, 62, 12 
thicken, Ohickling, 62, 125. 
Chief, 9 oe 
Gthieng Mai, 106, 112 
Chhiong Mai chronicle, 106 
Cthieng Sén, 108 
Chiong Tung chronicle, 107 


7 48, 58, 

15,78) 83, be, 99, 101, 

34, 140, 149 

nice, 102 

China and thé Chinese, 40, 92, 131, 
184 

‘China cup simile, 11, 58 

Chinese Proverbs—seo Proverbs, 
Chinede 

Chinese—Sidmese sayings about the, 

dogo itt 
gee femi has, var. Sp:)y 

87, 88, 142-3 bi 2 

Chints, Howored ; o xédeive'd present 
of 29,76 

Orhong tribe, 92 

Chronicle of Northern Siam, 88 

Cigarette, 81, 76, 89. 

Clearing one’s self, 66 

Clouds, 29. 

Cocoulus verrucosus, 80 

Cock, 21, 73, 125 

Cock-fighting,.48, 125 

Cocoanut, 19, 71 

Companions, Comrades, 8, 66, 57, 59, 
96, 104 

Concealing, 66, 87 

Concord; AL a 

Contempt, 52, 58, 64 

Co-oporation 59; 107 

Copper, 82, 76 9 
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Corpses, 58 
Courtier’s Companion, 45 
Courtship, 97 
Covetousness, 9, 51, 55, 59, 74 
Coward, 7% 
Cows, 19, 40, Tr 
rab, the king, 87 
Cradle, 194 
Crane, a4 
» gigantic (Grus antigone), 126 
Crawfurds Johny 127 
Cremation, 95 
Cringing, 96 
Crocodile, 15, 19, 86, 70, 71, 72, 83, 
91, 100, 121, 124, 143 
Crocodile charmer, 91 
Gross bow, 78, 103. 
Crow, 12, 20, $4 86, 67, 7% 
100, 119, 180, 182, 138, 
Crow, the hen-, 86. 
Crying, 27 
Cuikoo, 87, 96 
Cunning, 88 
Curry, Si, 76, 102, 141 
Cyprinua’ Rohit,’ ote, w river Beh, 
1 


85, 96, 





Dangor, 54, 94 
Dash, 65 
Davids, Prof. '. W. Rhys, 141 
Beat 16, 84 90, 94, 05,90 

Decthidisorn, Prince, 45, 186 
Door, 22, 86 

Defeat, 124 

Demeniiour, 87 

Depondents, 62, 100 


Deposits, 65 
Desoondants, 62, 101 —doscent, 87| 
Doyil 90, 91' —devilish nature, 86. 


Devotees, Instructions to, 48 

Devotion, 9, 55, 62 

Dow, 22, 74 

Dhammacott, king of Pogu, 131, 

Dhammapada, 12, 34, 108, 124, 190, 
185, 186, 141 

Dhammapada, atthakathi, or com- 
mentary to the, 108, 119, 130, 

Dhammasatta, the Pali, of Pegu and 
iim, 140, 

Digaitaries, 14, 65, 
‘Magnates. 








70—see ‘also 





Diaspyros dodecandra, 80 
aki, 80 

Diplomacy, 11 
yppointment, 80, 10% 

Disease, 20, 56, 72 


Distress, 62 66, 98 

Disturbing, 68 

Divulging, 58 

Doo, #2, F4 

Dog, 13 22, 99, 86, 57, 67, 78, 74, 
Th, 84 98 

Donations, 63 

Down 126 

Downfallen 66 

Dragon, 92 

Dreaming and Dreams, 32, 77, 185 

Drums, 188 

Dub grass, 195 

Duck, 21, 78, 119 

Dall-witted, 9, 59, 195 

Dumb, 82, 77, 92 135 

Dang, 85; 89, 03 

Duplicity, 86, 83, 124 











97, 196 

Eating, 27, 75, 91, 98) 140. 

Education Dopartment publiontions 
186, 188 

Brontery, embedisient of 86 

19, Fi DT, 96, 183 

Elion’ 10; 26,283, 08,64 8,8 
104, '110 

Bldors, 67 

Elephant, 1, 11, 21, 28, 99, 57, 654.78 
75, 85, 86, 91,98, 98, 102, 109, 111, 
120, 129, 142 

Blephant-riding, 91 e:.! 

Enomy, 8, 11, 3, 166,60, 11, 135 

Entrail ba, fay 105s 















Errand, 62 
Brror, 28, 56, 60, 64, 85, 127 
urasians, sayings about, 87 
Buropeans, 15, 70,88 
vents, 59 

Bridenco, 18 

Evil-door and doing, 67s 88,182 + 
vil, incarnation of, 

Evil spirits, 26 
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Excursions et Reconnaissances, Co- 
‘chinehine Frangaise, 85, 128 
Existence, continued, 61 
Expenditure, 20, 72 
Bye, 18; 27, 5, 71, 97, 108, 131 
Fabric, woven, 81 
Face, 22, 28, 80, 31, 75, 8°, 108, 134 
Failure, 88, 65 
Vaithful, 65 — faithfulness, 101 
¥amily, 9, 14, 65, 87 
Familiarity, 56 
Fan, long handled, 142 
Forang (Prank, Buropean), 82, 87 
» fruit, 82 
Father, 14, 70, 119 
Faults,'10, 52, 55, £6, €0, 64 102, 
197 
Fausbill, Professor V., 140 
Favour, 66, 
Favouritisim, 82 
Favours, 84 
Fenrleesness, 26, 
‘Feathers, 88, 126, 188 
inner 56,123 
Fellow-feeling, 11 
» “men, 9, 10, 51, 58, 54, 64, 91,112 
Ferocity, types of, 26 
Feud, 86 
Hove, jungle, 70 
Fingor-ring, 82, 
Finob ey 15 
“Fire, 8.011525, 58, 55, 58, 65; 111, 
421, 126, 140 


; + Wy 65, 131 f 
67, 80, 88, 100, 102, 


‘ 127, 128, 182, 
«snr toh ah tas 


Tishing-net, 88, 102). 
—fishing trap 12,'184 
Flesh, 21, 61, 88, 130, 198 

Floating away, 27 
Flogging, 76, 112 
Fly, the little, 88, 196 


















Fox, 88 
Fragrance, 28, 75, 79 
Frankfurter, Dr. O., 38 
Friends, 12, 55, 63, 89, 60, G4, 104 
Friendship, 10, 62, 57, 104,155 
‘Frog, 79, 101 

Frugality, 12, 21, 78 

Bruit, a, 75 

oe, 68, 11 

Funeral pyre 95 

Fury, 65° 

Future, 66 


Gab, Gabbler, 80, 86, 76 
Gable, 104 
Gambling, 48 
Gardener, 19 
Garon, garum, 127 
Garuda, 33, 77 
Gecko verticilatus seo Tik-kE 
Gems, 21, 73, 77, 111, 120 
Generosity, 86 
Genit looi, 97 
Ghee, 86. 
Ghosts, 31, 68, 76, 7& 
Gifts, 64, 6°, 198, 183 
Gigantic, 89 
Glances, cross, 9, 63 
Gods and godlings, 91, 131, 132 
Gold, 71, 96,129 —golden comple 
eae daa oe 
‘ossip, gupy 97/88, 88 £ 
Grace, gracefulness, 23, 87 
Grand-children, 110, 111. 148 
» father, 110, 11), 148 
Grasping, 10, 61, 68, 103, 182 
Grass, 108, 125, 182 
Gratitude, 62 
Greediness, 22, 84, 5°, 74, 108, 132, 
183 
Greenhorn, 95 
Groom, 83, 106, 107 
Grotto, the picturesque, 67 





Bondy My Bly 09,75, 16, 78, 98, £8, 
Wal ve 

Fool snd\ Foolishness, 51, 141, 142 
Foot, 86, 105, 119, 181 
Forehead, marks on, 131 
Forethought, 66 
Fortune, 74, 105 
Foundation, 6%, 66 








(Guava fruit, 82 
Gun, 109 
Guts, 20 


Hag, 28 
Bair, 26, 67, 88 
‘Hamilton, Capt. Alexander, 128 





Four-footed animal, 28, 75 


Bammer, 126 —sledge-hammer, 120 
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Band, 18, 19, $9, 61, 71,_77, 82, 87, 
91," 93, 10%, 103, 118, 145, 128, 
189, 142. 

‘Handiul, 61 

Handle, 25 

Hore, 87, 77, 119 

‘Horm, 69, 60, 131 

Hastiness, 52, 54, 106 

Hoawoll, Rev. J. M., 117, 121 

Hatred, 60, 66 

Houghtiness, 62 

Head, 26, 28, 80, 88, 55, 87, 88, 95, 
104, 110 

Hearsay, 68 

Hart, , 20, 22, 65, 59, 74, 78, 92, 
100, 129 

‘Haven, 78, 189 

Hell, 78, 94 

‘Holleborising, 29, 76 

Homidactylus’ oF little gecko, 
Ching-chok 

Hon, 11, 62, 86 

Hordes, 94, 123 

Horon, 34 

‘Mia, the wator monitor, 81, 88, 78, 
76, 124 

‘Hide and flosh, 128 

Hog, 27, 86, 111 

Hog-plum, 79, 

Holatijarkhavt poom, 02 

Home, 62, 67 

Honoy, 80 

Honour, 9, 55, 50, 03, 65 

Horns, 21, 73, 86, '88, 140 

Horse, .08, 107, 119, 129, 140 

House, 52, 67, 85, 97, 104, 111 
—houee building, 85, 97, 104 

















Husband, 37, 97 —husband “eat: 
ing,” 97 

Hydroeaurus salvator—seo Hin and 
‘Monitor, water. 


Idioms, Siamese, 24-38, 41 
Tgnoranee, Ignorant, 108 
H-will, 66, 57, 60 
Importance, 66 
Tneonstancy, 20 
Indifference, 63, 107 


‘Indi civilization, influence of, in Siim, 
8, 141 

Indi early immigrants into Siim, 8 
vy iterature, £4, 88, ly 96, 120 
ty Proverbs, 6 
Proverbs 

Infatuation, 56 

Inferiors, 52, 59, 67, 100 

Ingratitude, 86, 98, 110, 188 

Insolence, 60 

Tnstruotions, 62 

Interest, terms employed to denote, 
39, 40 

Intimacy, 66 

Intimate matters, 58 

Intoxication, 56 

Investigation, 64 

Iron, 86, mn-ohain marks, 112 

Irvigation, 14, 70 

Maraiina, Prince, and his maxims, 
43, 89, B4, 187, 


6 also’ under 









Stake stories, 4, 88, 84, 91, 96, 198 
Tavelin, 93 





Joints, internod 

Joking, 69 
198 

Journal of the Straits Branch B. A. 8. 
17, 19, 20, 21, 28, 89. 

angle, 66, 64 

Junk trade, 92 


Kahi fruit, 80 
Kamboja, 4, 5, 17, 18,128 —Siaimose 
{influence on, 18 
Kanji smoking, 48 
Kapiy 127, 128 
Karma, 26 
Kedab, 98 
Kelantan, 92 
Kham, the Rev. 
Kham Fi, king, 106 
Kha Ut tribe, 92 
Khiong Sin creek, 29 
Khmér, 17, 18, 80, 40, 65, 86,127, 145, 
» | Proverbs — see Proverbs, 
Rhorat, Magers Bi 
rat, (Nagara Rija-simi), 90, 94 
Rhvin Ochiing Khtin Phin, & play, 70 
= z 


14, 84, 70, 78, 195 
practical jokes, 10647, 











~_ Iiiang Hé-wat, his Me 
$3, 91 ue ene et, 


face) 
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Kindness, Kindliness, 9, 64,104 
Kine, 22, 74, 95, 99, 104, 122 

Bing, 59,62, 20,99, 240" othe, 
9 

‘Binsmen} 56; 61,-65, 108 

‘Kiss, the olfactory Eastern, 8, 75, 

78, 140 

Knee, 103 

Enooloss tribes, 92, 142 

Knife, jungle, 18, 98, 51, 70,75, 131 

Kyigni, Queon, and her teachinge, 45, 
46, 13-189 

Kui district, 18, 70 

Kuda grass, 108 


Labour lost, 12, 81,284 

Ladle, 79, 141, 149, 

Lato, tiger (Negara set Dhar- 
maraj ), 3 

alang/atan, 108 

La Loubire,'M. de, 16, 79, 82, 101 

Landes, A., 25 

piviousness, (87. 

ERT Ghotidee 306, 107 
‘influence on Poguan literature, 
106 

‘Lau language and literature, 40, 55, 
91, 106, 107, 110, 127, 137, 145,144. 

Lan people and comtry, 2, 18, 40, 
43, 89, 90,208, 120, 143 

‘Lan proverbs—soo Proverbs, 

Tau—Simece sayings shout Lanmen 














oped apea st 7,80. 


Daying a foundation, 66 

Learning 51, 7, 65,-66,:143 

Leg, 92, ox 1a 

Leniensy, 59 

Liars, 30, 76,79 —lies, 63,'81 

Life, 61, 85, 99, 141 —span of;84;:04, 

Light, Lightness, 66 

Light-headedness, 67 

Timo, slacked (hydrate of lime), 84 
ae ae 119, 183 


aan. 
ria 


7 =e 








oti,:se9) Ching-ohok-and 


Load, 129 

Loans, 110, 148 

Loousty 34 

Log, 82, 77 

Lokaniti, a Pali ethical treatis 
108, 139, 190, 195, 186, 140, 141, 
14s, 144 

Lokaniti, Siamese translations and 
imitations; 42, 49, 108, 136 

Lop‘hburi, 80 

Lorgeou, Professor E., 1. 

Lotus-lower, 79,83, 89 —petals, 89, 
leaf, 20, 72, 102, 185 
i pond, 79, 88 

Lounger, he, E09 

Louse, 20, 38, 67 

Love, 10, 12, 52, 58, 54, 61, 

Love, of self, 9 

Low, Colonel James, 1. 

Loyalty, 9, 59. 

a Phhatthanapthong (Shim), 
a librettist, 199, 

Lik Siia Kh6 story, 92 

Lust, 64 


Magnates, 14, 52, 65,:70, 83, 98, 100. 
Maha Joti, the Rev., 44 








65, 67, 










108 
author, 46, 
Mahout, 91 
Maimed, 77 
Molay: seo 92, 98,187.) 
* influence 
esotnule’on the, 17, 
Malay Proverbs-too'Provorbs, Malay 
Malaya, 89, 128 
Malays, 40'—Siamese sayings about, 
15, 98 
Man, 13, 89, 52, 66, 69, 84, 87, 88, 
2998,0280. 
‘Masgala. 
Manigilatthn-dipani, a 
Manners, 87, 98, 129 
Marksmanship, 91 
Marriage, 102 
Marsden, W., 128 
Martaban, 178; 121 
, 106, 129° 


Master, 26, 
, Prof. Ey lat 
WB 19, 


of Sidim- 





ipant, 109, 143, 
(08,109 








‘Max Mille 
‘Maxwell, the Bop. J 











Maynah bird, $0, 86° 


: {Perea ] 





1) 388-] 


Meaning, 68 
Means, 75, 98 
Mockness'86, 98 
‘Memoirs, historical, 87, 88, 91. 
Merchandise, 89—Merohants, 84 
Mereitulness, Meroy, 9 
Merman, 
Milinda Pasha, or Questions of King| 
Milinda, 4 
:Milliped, 13, 70 
‘Mimicking, 68, 98 
Mischief, Misdeeds, 26, 65, 100 
Misory of lifo, 61 
‘Mon faith, 124 
v,dangunse end literature, 40, 118, 
116, 117 


Mofi people~see also Peguans, 17, 
90, 118, 117, 124, 127 
‘Moi proverbs—see Proverbs, Peguan 
1» refugees in Siim, ‘113 
} Burmese saying about, 124 
"Siamese sayings about, 16, 90 
roel 40 — money lent, 110, 143 
‘Mongkut, King, 88, 99 
Monitor-lizard (Varanus), 25, 86 
»» water (Hydrosquris Salvator), 
81, 88, 78, 76, 124 
Monks, 86, 98, 95,140; 141 
Monkey, 21,31, 36, 
‘Moon, 12, 87, 67,1 
Mortar, 81, 76 
Mosquito, 16, 70 
Moth, clothes, 88 
Mother, 78, 90, 99, 140 
» in-law, 183 
‘Mouse.and mice, 21, 22, 35, 88, 78, 
Moin 1g, 97,92, 87, 88, 87, 90, 92, 
lo 27,84, 37, , 90, 92, 
141, 143, 143 
Mueh, 72, 65 
Music and Musi 























jans, 29, 184 


Naga 120, 126, —s0o also Serpent 
‘and Snake 

Nai Narinder Dhibot (Tn),  Siimose 
poet 4,197 

Nails, finger, 108 

Nails, iron, 28 

Nakhon Niyok district, 97 

Ning Kudu, King, 94, 109 

‘Ning On, a Siimese story, 87 
» Uthai, yy 95, 96 





Nirii, King, 44, 80, 94,123 
Nawab, the wicked, 91. 





Nogrito tribos, 99 

Not, fishing, 88, 102 

Nei-pi, 197, 198 

Ngoh=Nogritos, 92 

Niti,_ or» othologigat 
itiiore, 8 : 

Nobamiis, lady; hor Memoir, 5 

Nobility, Noblo baad, 18,80, 69, 
88, 142 

Noble man, 65 

Nevolom King of Kamboja, 128 
forodom, King of Kamboja, 

Nowe, 103. 

Novice, 93, 95 . 

‘MNiiak mim, the Anbamess condi 
ment, 198 

Nymph, colostial, 28 





Uforatine, 








Obeitionce, 9, 67, 68 
Oblutions, 26, 31, 76 
On, the Rev., 47 
Opium smoking, 47, 48 
Opposition, 65 
Orchostrn, 29 
Orders, 68 
Ordination, Buddhist, 95° 

Ox, 38, 95,'99, 100, 104,'122, 190, 184 
Owi, 28, 87 








PR-Dik, 127-400 PI-RA. 
Paddy, 18, 69, 89, 190 
1» fields, 14,'70, 69 
Pagan, ano. Burmese oapital; invoti 
tion, 180 shaus 
Pain be A 
Palace ladies, 19, 71y°94 ie 
Pili language and literatire; 84)°42,, 
108, 109, Tad 80 14 41, 143, 
Pallogofe, Bishop J. B. 1. 
...'s Dictionary! 26, 31, 58, 79, 6% 
Palm-loaf books, 110, 148 
Palms of tho hand, 79, 181,142 
Pancatantra, 4, 11,°20, 84; 186: ~ 
Paper, 89 
Paradise bird, 87 
Paraminujit, “Prince Avohbishopyin 
famous post, 188-189 
Parcot, 36 
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Parroting, 80, 36 
Partridge, the francolin, 11, 62 
Passion, 108, 128, 126 
Patience, 67, 70 
Patties, 102 
Peacock, 37, 83, 136 
Pens, 81 
Peevishness, 55 
Pogu and Peguans,—see Moii—l12, 
118, 122, 198, 130 
Pega, annals and history of, 118, 118, 
28, 182, 144 
Pega city, 191 
> Dhammasatta, in 
Pepper, 13, 69 
Perfidy, 124 
Poreoverance, 18 
Perverse, the, 57, 91, 104, 108, 135 
"186.140 
Prharok, 127, 128 
Pheffa ‘Nia, the fomous Peguan 
King, 115, 119 
Phenioopter, 30, 36 
PUES, w savage tribo, 92 
Pébloi, a moralist writer 47. 
Phanix, 92 
Phhongedwadin Niin, 88 
Phhraly Ap‘hai-manf, a play, 70 
‘Maha-yasars, @ writer, 45, 197. 
. ,Riang, King, and his maxims, 
Ty4, 6,6, 8-18, 42, 44, 49, 68, 197 
Phhya’'Horadhipati, tho | osrliest 
ammarian, 44, 





ali, 140 











5 Vohir (Noi) 4,42 
Tak (Sin), King; and his eons, 14. 
‘Trang; w post, 187, 139, 
“Physicians, 60 
Picture, 104, 119, 122 
ty, 10 
Br, 36, 75, 
Plow a8 
¥ingo pole, see Pole, carryin, 
Pinkerton, Joka 128.0 
Pigusts, 26 


PENG 9 tan relish, 89, 102, 108, 





Plantain leaves, 84, 102. 
SBloster, 26 sitive 
“‘Prays, Siamese; 115, 189 


4] 


Pole, carrying, 27, 75, 129 
» pushing, 27, 75 

Polity, 11 

Ponds, 79, 88, 94 

Pool, 19, 121 

Poop, 92 

Poor, 9, 64, 95, 109 

Diire or Por tribe, 98 

, 14, 70 

muse, 104 —burning post, 124 








ractice, 100 
Praise, 59, 63, 64 

Prin district, 15, 70 

Prasét Akgoranit (Péhi), Khun, 44 
Procedent, 51 

Prosoneo, 58, 62 








Princes Theatre; the late, in Bing- 
Kok, 116, 189° 
Prokok, 131 
Property, 51 
Protection, 54 
Proverbs,—Burmese, 124 
‘—Chinese, 6, 12, 17, 22, 
184. 
— Indi, 6 
= Khmir, 17, 18, 40, 85 
— Lan; 2, 18, 43, 102, 108- 
110, 148, 
cointidences with 
foreign proverbs, 
107. 
collections, 110, 187, 
148. 
initial-list, 108, 110, 
197. 
—Malay, 6, 7, 17, 19, 20, 
21, 28, 89, 40, 127. 
—Pali, 8, 4, 42, 108, 129, 
180, 141, 143, 
—Feguan or Mon, 17, 18, 
40, 118. 
coincidences with 
foreign proverbs, 





© Plumage, Plumes; 29, 183 





115,118, 119, 
120, 192, 180, 
» 181,182, 
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Proverbs, —Péguan, initial list of, 118) 

—134. 

—Siamese, a negleoted 

subject, 1. 
enutions to be 
‘observed: in ool- 
ootitig them, 8. 
‘charabteristios of, 
6; 41; 61. 
goincidonoes with 
foreign proverbs, 
16.25, 80, 110, 
318; ' 190, 121, 
199; 128, 124, 
180, 131, 132, 
140. 


iv etions of, 4, 





ethinologieal, 15, 
82, 87, 10, 98 


historionl, 14; 94 
118. 





tance of 2. 
jal list of, 69. 


105. tt 2 
HS Sey mmottograplt on, 2, 
Freed iets 





4 ‘pecinens 18448, 


tpogeephic, 15, 
80; 
Provocation, 63 
Prow, 92 
Prudence, ‘11, 57, 64 
the Four, 30; 76 
siamese, 24° 
BRIO" 
tion, 
Sees 


Rabbit, 33, 7% 
Ratt, 27 

“Bago, 80, 190, 198 
Heed King of Pogu, 118, 15, ea 


file of the: Poguan 
Annals, 119-117, 











Rimiyana, 84, 44, 46 
Rambling and Ramblers, 55, 109 
Rashes, 14, 68, 126 

Rattans, 14, 70, 76, 89, 112, 118 
Ravaya, 46 

Reaping, 10, 58 

Robels, 15, 25 

Re-birth, 61 


Reflection, 11, 56, 64 
Regret, 85 
Relinnco, 54, 58, 60, 64—see Trust 








Respect, 9, 10, 60,,65, 82! 

Retaliation, B ge, 60, 85 ~ at 

Revue Indochinoise, 140. 

Reward, 84) 

Rhinoceros, 88; 82 

Rice, 18, 14, 69, 91, 180, 188 

Bight righteournes, 10, 51, 56, 59, 
0, 61, 64, 90 

Rondy 65) 100 

Roaring, 88, 89 

Roquefort chooso, King of Rambles 
equivalent for 198° 

Royal blood, 13} 65: 

ing, Ring. of  Sukhdvhaiseo 

Phra Kinng. 

Rudder, 2f 

Rlern’€8 69,05 

Rumours; 62° 

Running, 13; 60 

Ruse, 27 


Sage, 60 
sal 7 i 180-1 197 
Salt, 28}: 

Saludationy 94). 


Simanera, or Non, oo 3 
Somme: 1,68: 
Sandalwood, 86 
etal erature, 9 & 


Bavay 
Sunder on 
Scholar, 28, 78 

| Scorn, 68 














| Sooata, 26: 





tory, "adapted for tho 
Bichon stage 145)" 160. 


Sorimping, 5: 
Sea, 12, 88, 7 77,98 
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Sea, eagle, 37 

Seasoning, 18 

Seat, 52, 81, 110 

Second King, 94, 118, 118, 123, 137 
Seducer, Seductions, 87, 100 
Self-control, to lose, 80, 59 

1» -love, 54 

> -Praise, 10, 64 

2 -Fespect, 9 

Soller, 83 

Semang, a Negrito tribe, 92 
Serpont—see Snake 

Servants, 9, 26, 67, 88 

Serving two masters, 28, 129 
Sofft PraAlO (Bile), the wicked 


Sexual indulgence, 87 
Shade, 109 
Shadow, 81, 124 
Shaft, side-, of a cart, 28 
Shallow-lettered persons, 62, 95 
ne 

11, 58° 

ae 








Bhip, 121, 188 —ship-wreck, 94, 198 
Shoes, 64, 112 
Bhore, 198 
Short-sightedness, 59 
Shrimps and shrimp-paste, 127, 128 
Shunning, 13, 57, 140 
B13, 69 
Bis, Gulf of, 128 
Siam 2 


Sitmese, “annals, 1 05,83, 70, 118 
“astrology, 49 
children, 88, 45 
—folklore, 49 
grammar, 44 
historical works, 87, 88 
idiomatic expressions, 24- 
83, 41 
: iuluence in Kamboja 17, 
1 


atc in Pegs, 16, 


‘influence om. the Malay 
Penitisula, 17 

nk trade with China, 92 

y language and literature, 1, 
2, 8, 7,18, 38)213, brs A4l 

lag B40 











Siamose,—literary allusions, 83 
librettist, 189 
—medicine, 49 
moral treatises, 44-48, 139 
—nation, people, 5, 98 
—plays, 101, 115, 189 
—postry, 16, 138, 139 
—proverbs—see’ Proverbs, 














—puna,—see Pune, Siimese 
Reader Manual need fora, 
4 
—suyings about their own 
selves, 90 
—songe, 16 
—theatricals, 115 
thought, peculiarities of 
149 
Sickles in the belly, 124 
Silver, 40 
Simils list of, 81-99, & passin, 19- 
122 
Sing: 26, 84 
Sin akirt, the Lau, 15,°70 
i al Thera, 108 
-vijaya a spurious Bud= 
dbist birth-story, 91 
Sitting, 52, 81, 110 
Skimmer, 79, 141-142 
Skin, 8t 
Skirt, 15, 27, 70. 
Sky, 38, 75, 84.88 
Slander, 9 "| 
Slave, 58, 125 : 
Slip, 1, 28, 75, 105, 110, 123, ‘et 
Sloth, 51, 62, 67, 111°! 
Slow and steady, 18 
Smita Nagor-Indr, a Peguan hero, 12 
Smouldering fire, 25 
Snake, 11, 12, 19, 36, 65, 67, 72, 83, 
5, 86, 91, 95, 101, 120, 125, 126, 
184, 142, 143 
Snake-charmer, the, 91: 
Snare, 83, 192 
Snuff, 29, 76 
Soldiers, 123, 129° 
Songs, 18, 188 2 
Sonnerat, Mr., 128 
Sore-back, 100 
Sorrows, 20, 61. 
Sour, 75, 88, 197 











Sovereign, 59, 63, 65° 
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Sowing, 10, 54, 180 Sup‘hisit (Subhisit), 4, 7, 42, 48 
Sparrow, 87, 184 » literature, 7 —bibliography: 
Spenking, speoch, 11, 51, 52, 53, of Sisimeso, 42-48 

55, OF »  Péhraly Ring, 4, 121 —text 


Spoars, 56, 60, 93 ‘and transl, 49-68 











Spices, 18, 
ey Suttanipita, 136, 186, 140, 
; ela oo eas ‘Swan, 87, 119, 180, 138, 136 
pitite, evil Swooping, 27 
ane en Sweet, 85, 198 
sitting, 29, 75, ooh 85, 
Splinter, 82177 rimming, 01, 100, 186, 188 
Spoon, 141 Bring BF 
Sprouts, 14, 118 Sword, 56, 69 
Spurs, cook’, 125 sycophant, 
Saveezing, 68 /Pachard, Pathor G., 143 
Bauirrel, adel, 9 ety and ane. seaport, of 
Stable-door, 22, 74 ‘ogy 123 
Stakes, 102 : rail, 18, 25, 69, 88, 95, 106, 198, 18 


Sarg, aki (Vara), 25 -—aw6 Monitor 
tendfast, steadiness, 10,18, 67 taryiy, 11, 54, 85, 66, 57, 9, 101, 134 


Storm, 25, 93 r : 
Stick, carrying, 27, 75, 129 Relented, G3, 66, 108, 111 


Stovens, Rov. I. Ow 1%, 121 jaalen 138: 











Task, 81, 32, 75 
2 Bene Th ‘Poacher, 10, 55, 59, 60, 68, 64 
peepee Teaching, G4, 78, OL, 110, 143 


Thai—s title, 8; 59’ —snyingerwtoué 


Straw-fire, 25 




















Stream, 11,58, 121 saisiabay 4 
arene St Sinsoription, the earlioat, 5 
Stumbling, 18, 28, 69, 75 language and literature, 1, 4, 
Stumps, 97 5, 40 
* Stupidity, 87 peoples ra00, 2, 8, 6, 8, 18, 40, 
Sucooss, 90 . 
Sugriva, 44 stat, [Thoueht, 66, 78, 96, 119. senadoms 
Ree ee ETO dat: NP! | thread, end of the, 25,: 78s 
pee ‘Throo-oyed King, 10U8",%e r 
Sukhdthai, insoription, the oldest| Throat, 0. a, el 
rt ‘Tiger, 16, 19, 92,°96, 86, 98, 58, 70, 
Sullonness, 37, 7, 72, Thy 77,82; 8B, 104, ‘129, 
Sun, 37, 67, 88, 181, 196 128; 180 
Sunthorn (Phi), Khiin, the poet, 45 Tiger cat, 38 
Buperiors, 9, 52, 68, 57, 69, 68, 65, |Tilseed, 81 a 
100 ole pode 18 Ta 6s aida, 
Supernatural faculties, 104 Tongue, 9, 25, 81, 87, b4, 68, 71, 7% 
Superstitions, 12, 68, 85, 90, 97, 101, rt 8 18} 





0, Turtle, 92, 98, 86, 198 
181, 141, 142, 143 4 

ad 4 shstone, the, 129 
Supthan district, 80 ad ona : 
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Toys, 184 
‘Tracks, unbeaten, 55 
itor, 25, 89 
istrieg 197. 
‘DranemigratiGn; 61, 
‘Trap, 12, 67, 88, 184 
‘Travelling, 59,78 
Treachery, 91, 124 
‘Tree, 18, 19, 82, 63, 69, 71, 77, 78 Bl, 
102, 104, 105, 111, 125, 184 
‘Tree-dwellers, 92 
‘Tribulations, 58 
Trickery, 88 91,96, 189 


‘Tri 
‘Troubles, 20, 58, 72 
rousors, 15 
‘Brust, trustfulnoss; 68; 101 . 
‘Drath, 12, 81 
Bi Goats eotioittas, 101, 148, 
Berra 
‘Turmeric, 84 
‘Sirpiny? Mi, 143% 
‘Durtle—seo Lortbive 
‘Duslcory 83, 140 
‘Tusks, 11, 65, 120 
‘Pyro, 98° 

Zader, 86 

‘mbrella, 20° —state, 189 
Unoloanliness, embodiment of, 36 
63, 98, 107 

104 


eek ate i 


a5, 38, 72, 




















‘Unwholesome, 56. 
Usage, 81 - oe 
‘Uxorious 


husband, 37 
ita, 64, 110 
firey magazine, 4, 49; 43) 485 
AG) aat 
atuabids, 3) 94155 
Paranus—see Takwet and Monitor 
lizard. 


Fermin, 20° = 


teres 








si Phip hick); 46 





il ‘5160, 65,101". 
is ae EE: 





Voice, 88, 82 
Vulnerability, 88 
Vulture, 30 


‘Wang-ni (Second King ), 94, 118, 
118, 187 

War, 8, 66, 124 

‘Warnings, 60 

Wasp, 19, 71 

Waspishness, 55, 60 

‘Wasted Inbour and time, 12, 81, 184 

Wasting words, 61 

Wat Lieb (Rajapunna monastery), 44 
» Pho Wotavana vihiva), 46,48 

38 

», Yana-navi, 48 

‘Watchfulnoss, 8, 60, 64, 65, 68 

Water, 19, 20, 27, 28, 63, 67, 71, 75; 
78, 81, 100, 104, 186 

Way, 5¢ 

Wealth, 8, 10, 22, 61, 68,55, 101, 
133 

Wearing apparel, 112 

Weapons, 68, 60/64, 86) 112 

‘Weathorebel, 88, 186 

Woreré or Pehar0, king of Martaban, 
118, 121 

‘Wife, 58, 59, 60, 83, 85, 97, 111, 180 

~“ eating,” 97. 

‘Wiles, Wily, 61, 96, 98, 100, 1ee 10 

Wind, 12, 28, 29, 80, 68, 67, 88 

Freesat 

‘Wisdom, Wise, $9, M1 ie 

‘Wiskers, 86 








[Witen, 90 


Witohoraft, 68, 90,-140 
Withdrawal, 69 
18;.20, 28; 36, 45, 46, 69, 70, 
72, 83, 84, 94,99, 100, 105) 388, 
329, 180. 
Words, 61, 87, 100, 120, 131 
| Work, 10, 63, 81, 95, 108, 104, 119 


Yorn 108, 104 
wad ee ia 4, 126, 181 
Waites 10! 


‘Wrong, 10, 51, 60, 61, 88, 100, 112 
‘Yolo, Coli Henry, 197, 128 
Zither, the Pegitan (Kyath =‘ oro- 





codile’ ), 134 
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Notes Laotiennes. 





Par M. PIBRRE MORIN. 





Ba 8 ow Su Kvaw, 


Cos deux expressions ont & peu pros la méme signification, * 

Le BA SI est offert aux mandarins dun rang élevé, lorsqu’au 
contraire, les notables, et méme les gens du peuple, peuvent étre ho- 
norés par le SU KUAN. 

Dans certaines circonstances, lorsque les génies familiers ont 
46t4 injuriés par In violation dune coutume, le maitre de la maison 
offre Ini méme un SU KUAN aux génios et le coupable 
rombourse les frais. 

Revenons au BA SI: 

Au début de Pannée ou aussitst que le passage dun haut 
fonctionnaire est annoneé, ou bien encore, lorsque pour une raison 
quelconque, les indigines veulent témoigner de leur attachement 
& un mandarin, ils se réunissent et se concertent au sujet de 
Vorganisation de In féte, Un jour faste est choisi, & Vex- 
clusion du Mardi du Jeudi ot du Samedi. invitation est faite au 
fonctionnaire que Von “vétit honorer afin qu’il ait le teimpa de pré— 
parer la réception en tuant un! pore. 

‘Au jour dit, les femmes et Jes jetiiés filled jplacent dans dos 
vases en cuivre ouen argent, du riz, quetjties baiitie, quelques 
friandises et parfoié tin poulet bouilli. Le tout est récbuvert, avec, 
plus ou moins @’élégance, dun bouquet moité sur léquel sont placés 
quelques bougies de cire. Quélques brings @e coton sont enfin 
attachés ou au pied du vase ou dang le Betiijuet. 

Les organisateurs de la féte, qtif sont presques toujours des 
vieillards, se rendent dans la miitdott old BA SI séra e6lébré pour 
y préparer la salle commune. 
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Une natte ou un tapis et un oreiller sont disposés pour le nai. 
tre de la maison auprés duquel, & droite et& gauche, prendront placa 
les anciens, face aux vases fleuris, De l'autre cdté des offrandes, vis & 
vis de ce groupe, Ie chanteur attendra pour cominencer une improvi- 
sation, sonvent en Vhonneur du plus notable des assistants. Les 
femmes, les jounes filles, les jounes gens entourent ces groupes prin— 
cipaux. 

‘Un coup de gong est donné; aprds quelques instants consrers 
a Vallumage des bougies de cire, un des notables se fait attacher aw 
poignet un bouquet de fleurs. Il commence, dds que chacun ests 
‘entré, une invocation dont Je sens que nous avons pu noter au cours 
Wune de ces cérémonies, est Ie suivant: 

Voici les plus belles choses de In langue sainte. 
Aujourd’hui, jour faste, 

jour de bonheur, 

nous connaissons la pensée de Dieu. 
Aujourd’hui, jour faste, 

le bonheur seintille 

comme Vétoile au ciel. 
Tous les hommes sont heureux, 

car Peau sort en jets des sources. 
Aujourd’hui, jour faste, 
les guitares aux trois cordes 
célébrent la beauté (du jour.) 
Le bruit du tonnerre, 
au commencement de Vannée, 
faisait prévoir ce jour heureux. 
Pava In et Para Mz Taar 
ont déclaré ce jour faste. 

Cent nations le oélébrent, 

Les trentes génies mattres de Ja beauté 
disent que ce jour est faste. 

”. Les trentes régles du chiffre, 

les astronomes, 
les astrologues, 
Jes plus beaux couples, 
ceux de droite, ceux de gauche, 
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C3] 
disent: 
Voici le jour du Progrés. 
Puis, *adressant plus particulidrement au maitre dela maison s 
Je te souhnite de devenir 
de plus en plus puissant, 
ferme comme la corne de cerf, 
résistant comme la dent du sauglier, 
comme Ia corde (on rotin) 
qui retient l'éléphant sauvage, 
comme vingt liens de rotins, 
qui attacheraient une palissade, 
Oublio les douleurs, 
Sois aussi grand que le Kuso Kwar Lar (montagne da paradis,) 
Sois pur 
comme la lune en son plein, 
‘et beau comme ua trone Aor. 
La reine des oiseaux 
adit elle méme: Le jour ost faste. 
‘Maintonant, 
nous tous ensemble, 
avons rechorché des flours parfumées, 
Jes flours du matin, 
les flours aux sentours persistantes, 
Jn fleur du tamarinier, 
Ja flour du merisier, 
Jes flours de la fordt, 
Les productions dua sol 
ont setvi A préparer nos offrandes; - 
‘Tous nos parents, prochos ou doignés, 
hommes et femmes, 
se sont partagés In tacho. 
‘Tous ils viennent présenter les souhaits solennels, 
Maintonant, 
nous, humblement tous ensemble, 
invitons votre esprit, 
sil est absent en quelque lieu, 
A revenir anjourdhui. 
Nous te souhaitons 
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Doeufs, bufiles, éléphants, chevaux, 
jusqu’ au nombre de cent mille. 
Que ta maison soit trop étroite 
pour contenir les lingots dor et argent que nous te 
souhaitons. 
Que chacun vienne & toi 
comme I'eau qui coule. 
Sois comme la lumidre du midi. 
Sois le premier du monde, 
Nous te souhaitons une longue existence. 
Que ton visage soit beau, 
Que tu sois heureux, sans pensées ambres. 
Que les mauvaises choses s'éloignent de toi. 
Nous voulons encore te souhaiter 
de voir autour de toi en te reveillant 
des objets précieux. 
Que ton mérite augmente 
comme le nombre de tes serviteurs. 
Que chacun connaisse ton bonheur pour s’en réjouir. 
‘Voici ce que nous esptrons. 

‘Puis le méme vieillard, on un de ses voisins, prend dans un des 
‘vases un brin de coton auguel il fait un nod. [1 s’approche alors. 
au maitre de la maison qui Ini tend la main, la paume renversée. Ty 
place quelques fleurs, deux bougies de cite éb un pewde riz ou un 
conf. Puig il se prépare a lui lio Ie poignet en disant & peu pris. 


‘exci: 
Ce coton vient du paradis ott il a été préparé par les anges 
Posé sur le rouet, 
ila ét6 filé par les habitants qui lui attribuent 
Ja valeur @un millier or, 
2... ¢ar Gn dit qu'il est beaw comme la pierre précieuse, 
‘comme le diamant, 
Le maitre du ciel 
i a ordomné de tresser trois fils. 
t Py songe en.zn’inclinant pour te lier fe bras. 
‘ Attachant le bras droit, je te souhaite’ 


cont mille rizitres. 
Attachant le bras gauche, je te souhaite 


“ft ira) 








cs) 
dix mille villages. 
Si ton esprit est dans le pays noir, 
quil revienne, 
ou dans les pays lointains, 
quill revionne. 
‘Tu n’auras point de fidvre, 
point de douleurs d’entrailles, 
Oublie tous les manx. 
Dors et repose-toi dans ta chambre, 
Que la maison de ton héritage 
puisse contenir méme des éléphants, 
Vis jusqu’’ Ia plus grande vieillesse dans la paix, 
Que ton age 
soit de cont ans, de mille ani 
VoilA co que nous souhaitons pour toi. 

A ce moment on remet au notable qui vient de lier le poignet 
un platoan sur lequel on a placs deux verres aaleool et wn bouquet 
do flours. Tl prend quelques gouttes du liquide qu’il jette tout 
autour de lui en disant: 

‘Toutes les qualits do ce jour, en font un jour faste, 
Jo pronds Valeo! pour aspergor chagne endroit, 
Au point oi il tombera los aviges #assisteront, 
S'il tombe vers le soleil couchant, 

tu trouveras, en creusant, une.condée aor. 
Si c'est au soleil levant, 

tu trouveras de argent brillant, 
Que les génies des grands monts 

te donnent Por et Pargent 

sans qu'il puisse jamais te manquer. 
‘Tu auras la come préciense 

du rhinoceros. 
‘Tu auras des vaches et des bulllesses rayéos, 
‘Tu auras des gongs de nouf poignées, 

x A ce moment ‘ 

les éléphants & défenses t’entoureront, 

In femme aimée sera a ton cdté, 
Tu auras des bagues dor, 
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des pierres précieuses. 
T/aleool tombant de toute part 

assurera la plus grands place parmi les hommes. 
Voici nos veux. 

A ce moment Je maitre de la, maison fait apporter les viandes 
préparées eb pendant qu’il boit le verre d’aleool qui a servi A Pasper- 
sion, les bouquets sont enlevés des vases qu’ils recouvraient et placés 
dans la maison 

On prend alors un repas au cours duquel les fruits et les fri- 
andises apportées par les assistants sont partagés. Pendant que 
Paleool circule, le chanteur commence une improvisation qui fera 
objet @une autre note, 


Bangkok, 17 Avril, 1904. 
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97 AGW WI uo UO ING GW Aen 
(On the Menam Mun and the Provinees in the East: ) 


Guu Gua Inu wasth alesse nan 
(By Phya Praja Kitlarnchake, ) 





Geographical Position. 


: i de es des 
wis yo fs wh A Aa on Qua rtm ot ay Waiitos 
vba 
nano ida unl nga day YW amin i tw uw ‘Ww 


hi vila wi tle am unl Yao ri. Ww whi ff wna aun, ‘wy 
aiou ial la fw dan view ura ft aly una ‘wah fiat Ym 
atau shi Jou Ing) oh ah dun ahh dor Wis it un a 9 
alow ual aba yi to fibrin wa ay an ie ma tn ts 
wife ue wih ai no ames weit oon Hf ann va 
fon re doula Yas unin cides war taal 

Nature of the Rivér. 

WH Ine neem alin ah wi df uta Lag) ou ain iW tht 
io hy fio unis vit wor ure mn Tehtow urerrin ‘et In 
ania dito aria qonsurtancws alu vis un tue ul wrlncusishuurat 
Gp uo taba ute ‘Im ule m4 use wh wkd nn ute meus wl 
vvitow viv wu ti wh Ty ta no a od a ula ewe 
salu ane day rhe deta alu ta uo fal as wf sap ite 
“arm ust vera WA Pe al wh wo en) uw vid ha ng mh 
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doe Piast ee oR ee as 

a fund at Yao anno urea) und 1 Yoo chon ae Lynn uch 
a ae a da L 
iu Ty do ann Why uo nian ga fin wins st Lm arr ft 
Pee ip ean ral a aane | Bae 

Wa uum ga on sum oA d MN A dow ss now 
ae Pee ¥ z 

nog AW en aly DIN NN Wa NO ua uA wun na vinIW MM LM 
ving asl nga ume une mn fi wan ne erm vere Uva 


4 eek ada wv oi ee 
(We woM ude WAM Nf 7 On 70 IW Und ume A ld a8 Wa nae 


Ed ri ela ‘ vd ~ eond * 
us WaT usd tw Ton diem hi vua ids ue ey oly usta 


Boats and Vehicles used ( bullock carts. ) 


4 ae ak 6 
(TO Wn MW B7TNM 2O2 Woda WH ‘ au att ty mw 
Pane aaa s " via 
‘Wednan.wé gq wa un gy ast wre bi al to Tht fin wa 
: Rees BeBe en oak S 
gn he fon Te Ta Iv wiv wi ly pana fi anu din 
fou ru Lt Ing) va do mw Ga nd Fo ate wa va lye une 
Coad eee 4 ; 1a. 
ata alu Get Teme un cea mu Pewee wiles ast donde 
Pas ras = ep haw ways 
Hh an gy a comb alana ads Yast a Ma enh aa 
Fe ge aa ae ae aay 
ain al qn vou li Go ri Yanan ria nw dun dh fin 
uot a ‘i Go isin vi ale aire NY be BW itaunu un ns tu 
‘a0 fun $0 inu con ain fo Wis Sau olla wrvews ma un al Ta” 
ten oz wre tun fa Ya aluity intan nse ite sit atte-uel Wee 
an 4 Ealing: ay eee 
ema ties igus Yn nie do ann mr whi ‘W orsiia lu mz ta 
afm wn bi nd WW naz ttn sia unitow me maimia 1 
ie oun Gon do shi van wat IW an aan ud iy un 
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The Soil. 
fiw Iw aio wl boi aly fimew un tii ly 
unc fu vider ue sine uve vag a wr alg ant ‘hi gf” amt 
Salt Fields. 


ro ; Kaet ene aera 
fw une uve aly Tis inte fio wl iw inti au fs arin 
vy ve 4 4 
awh ray niger Iw ni gue win ine new srodenn iird ims 
v eS a ~ aK 4 5 uw 
wow edtuindia dyn ft iin nfo itm rin nd Iw vans 
a 4 a 4a ee 
tiles qua simi uguaoe vine alder rig ai a m9 on dh 
4 ke a dk es bi 
‘TUM Wun wd MNO und UNWIN min ‘Ane dau www ita 
Woo ria Tun ft tw un ah Yaw via uw 


Climate ani Nosology. 


coma Buntiiia Hq su ie Sh gqywratinradngn, 
4 *« 

muon ura nat Hh nea nwa bwrTelW ft qin We nag ann dt 
nga inn 9 paw A Wa dui utun Antu ne, oA oh 

RSE BE i o8 Ze vs ae vara 

suo atm aiton #9 ox mu vinun vida vie Ww ain ‘Lab Int 

Inbabitants, Thai and Suai, 
Mis aes Py 

saugt Tw alr na wh tw imi St mun ine ova 


Cane erie 4 . 
ug 999 dau A Tun 97 Ns U7 Ag an AY 





‘The Suai the Autochthones, 
¥ dh ae Oh i ~ 
won dou wal mu ava ama ow a7 wwe tao 


a : (OR rele ee ; 
Bu alse nd Yueh won ‘nw writs ae ek und wow ge an Tn 


A « 
TU W eco Hf an i 
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Nature of the Language; relations with Cambodian and Peguan. 


votiedan sil ‘tne alien man ff pha i man dow ae 
Sow rn ently swan gel lue mu iy iowT myuory un 94 Aa 4 
won ann a1 92 su fi do sand wwoe man sey au ah stun” 
$f. Wl boinc an mn non ath Le oman 
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Dialects ofithe!Suai. 
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unde fee ry Waales-unlen tw ean ‘hl athe 


Mods f obtaining their livelihood. 
amp uss wij AW spe a won dau ah dawagy ala ng mh Ie 
Pere ad te ci ; a 
Fin note da a dnd ahr eo 2 9] etl a00 won dow A 
ad v ma | OR oh 
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ne Thai dwelling places, 
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Foundation of Thai Cities. 

aw eg mayo ash wa wena and a4 Fay len H nes 

burs WAM To a TW a ute 
Muang Surindr i's History and Situation, 

unl an an wn Sn aoe fala Iw fin da vn Wu 
a weyo sn yn Tad 19 faz ae dos Tudo wie des idun ans 
pln wi i udtos « ft wo ae 3 inn La’ da way aii ios nh dunn 
wi Turns fa tes Gund’ di a ex) alone vou vit ati ma Ine 
ann tla Wal wh WAYN 72 WNL leooo dv ite too Yur row 
ny thos hi tits wat nign ina un oan san Sait INOd WAT 779 
Bin tite qn dina Wanda ain ity uj i una atin 


Antiquities Found There. 


Po v oe we 4 Bw 
wn ‘Wi um a iiios grunt ly itosTurang wi awry 


saw toe ft a wiv fv atu Aon ann ig) 9 way rh ane sou 
tina won situa Ht mos Tag) You sou aly fn vilos oun an 
ah tiles aly ou ndta ann ft Aer ann awn Tig) mn ay ty 
ay wi an | ‘Wi fi aia an ot fin afta ay ios mae wen A 
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Biv Sf vee Iwate un won ufos Van un tu Ay 
‘Tn) 9 vio ue 
Hindoo Traditions. 


wn iiday antn' taal wee we won! Am uninies maw ude 
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si) isd to noida ey 
Ae BU goad 
the ma sin Pant ve rH a feces dun eu MIN NN 
om eae iit 4 
lane tiles ds ine ‘ine an any ean ws ave du na ina 
deny ana uhh au ‘aan ou ty din fiv ion fine itt 


scoitgeli2 baa yok 
wa uo fi in WON TOU a mu nb fuck oly Gunz 9 wad uelw Ain 


inghaarnah ian i ctl efu(tion wm h ) 8 nen ayn 
ar eneatracapentieann | ii Fos dd wr 
2 nuanibutainsincorst wh giathng 44 ursn ae ita fina 
rank ie SOME SMDEN oe ly of Goa man ume 
wis ina Hl uotiiad Goon ART ucine ona Ua h 
begat wis renga uo ed tom fi aa 
ve cacy cinco ifbetton unt ii ates 
phuyda way 49 wre hat eth rei imu did 9.94 ln 
obit wl tp ett fia Vida in dos ida 
oe Seo easy ve wohinua 10 laa war i wh din 
ame wee Th votes aouno usd usthighf H naoaa ni, ou fu 
Aires Bide inf etre wid eBay la gal wan if zal imam 
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KING MONGKUT. 


lp 


By Dr. 0. Frasxrveren, 





On the 17th October, 1804, the King known in history as 
King Monglut was born of Somdet Phra Buddha Lit La and 
Somdet Phra Sri Suriyendramat, His father, who held at that 
time the position of Chao Fa Krom Luang Isara Santhon, was born 
in 1765, boing the'son of the founder of the Chakri dynasty, Somdet 
Chao Phya Mahakrasatriya Suk, afterwards known as Somdet Phra 
Buddha Yot Fa. Ayuthin had been destroyed by the Burmans. 
and the capital established in 1767 on the left bank of the 
Menam Chao Phya.at Dhanaburi by Khun Luang Tak, ‘To his energy 
Siam, owed her renewed. existence as w political entity, -Kikth’ 
Luong Tak reigned for 15. years in-Bangvok; Dhanabutl, but bedaine 
Aemented.and was doposed, and in 1782 Sonidet Chino Phy Malw- 
Kensatriya Sik by the will of the nobles and people was mised to 
the Royal Throne, As King he continued the work which he hid 
commenced in the reign of Khun Luang Tak as his chief adviser 
and general. 

,, There wore troublesome times in Europe, ‘The chief colonial 
Powers. wore engaged in warfare, and Siam, free from outwit 
politicah influence; was enabled to shape its own destiny, wid” when 
after a reign of 26 years Somdet Phra Buddha, Yot Fa ibd i’ 1909, 
his som Phra Buddha Lit La suecedded hitn-on thie'throne, which he 
‘occupied up to 1824. His name will always be remembered as that of 
-one of the best, perhaps the very best Siauiese poet, and we shall not be 
‘very far wrong, if. we.ascribe the forcible and. plain language used 
by King Mongkut to the influence of his father. Also during’ his! 
reign Siam was free from outwatd tronbles. The politicit 
relations which existed for conturies with Portugal were renewed ; 
‘and in his time the Vice-Roy of India. sent an. embassy wri! 
Grawford to enter into relations with Siam. That this embassy led. 
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to nothing was perhaps due to the negociator, who ean scarcely have 
been considered successful in his relations with Annam : but regard 
aust also be had to the time in which the embassy fell and to the 
instructions he recsived” in’ relation ‘to the internal policy of Siam. 
Phra Buddha Lt’La died in 1824. The part which Chao Fa 
‘Mongkut played during the reign of his father was necessarily little 
conspicuous: but it is curious to note that the first event related in 
his life, after the bathing ceremony was performed (1812) and 
Vefore even the hair-cutting ceremony, was that he was sent with 
his uncle Somdet Chao Fa Krom Luang Phitaks Montri to receive 
the Peguans who had taken refuge in Siam and who settled after- 
‘wards in Prathumthani and Nonthaburi. More conspicuous through- 
out the reiga of Phra Buddha Lot La was his eldest son Krom 
Min Chesdabodindr born in 1787. It was dae to him that a con 
spiraey which broke out on the accession of Somdet Phra Uhao Lot 
‘La was suppressed. Tt was he who during the whole reign of his 
father had chargo of the Department of Fordign Affairs, 
‘After the: Napoleonio wars wére over thie attention of Burope 
‘was once more directed to the Bast. In 1819 the first war between 
Burma and Great Britain broke out: Burma, the hereditary foe of 
Siam, was defeated and had to buy peace by ceding a province, and was 
thus practically excluded from the seashore, It was clear that another 
factor had arisen in far Bastern Asiatic politics ; that China was 
29 oneee the paramount power,’ "position. which’ shetried to 
dain; and to. usurp.» This “wis! cleaver ‘yet when! id! 1824-0 
Sh fy was made between Great Britain and the Netherlands 
defining, as it. would, be called now, their spherés‘of inflaence, and. 
possessions in the far Hast. The’ responsible statesmen of Siam 
‘recognized this. fact, and woshall not at this distance of tiaie be 
far wrong if we partly attribute'the election of Krom Min 
‘Chesdabodindr as King of Siam iw preferéice to'Chao Fa Mougkut 
thereto. 
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of isolation could no longer be maintained, and thus we find that under 
his reign the Burney treaty with Great Britain was concluded in 1826. 

Chao Fah Mongkut remained in the priesthood during the 
whole reign of Phra Nang Klao, the name by which Krom Min 
Chesdabodindr is known in history. New ideas were brought to him: 
formerly surrounded by tho strictest Court etiquette, he was now 
brought into contact with that most democratic institution the 
Buddhist priesthood. Averse t» caste and recognizing no other 
suerit than that brought about by one’s own deeds, the receptive 
youth laid here the foundation of the principles by which he was 
guided when he was called to the Throne, King and Royalty were 
no longer for him exalted beings; all were the servants of the State; 
all were to be considered by the acts they had done and by the fruit 
of these acts, in strict agreement with the tenets of Buddhism, His 
life in the Priesthood also showed him the necessity of education. 
The policy of self-sufficiency and isolation wore for him things of 
the past, and when be was called to the Throne ho put into practice, 
first and foremost amongst the Royal family, what he had learat im 
unrestrained intercourse with others, that the basis of the State 
ies in education, and that only. by education could: those, wito 
were called upon to govern, influence the governed classes. He 
recognized that if Siam wanted to take a place amongst the world- 
nations, it could only do so by adapting its own institutions to 
those of other nations and especially those of the western world. 
In the priesthood he likewise found a field for his energy. 

During the troublesome time following the conquest. of 
Ayuthia by the Burmans the doctrine and practice of B: 
had lost much of its pristine purity, and Khun Luang: nieaas 
ly during the last years of his reign tried to interfere with it, Tt 
was no doubt also one of the reasons|for his deposition that le 
claimed control over the Priests and claimed in regard: to them for 
himself a position to which he was not entitled. Learned priests 
there have always been in Siam: whilst at no time priests were 
allowed to interfere in worldly affairs or control them, As long. as 
they were in the priesthood, any interference of ihe “temporal 
authorities in the ecclesiastical Government was resented. The 
Chakri dynasty as soon as it came to the throne showed hy ita 
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enactment its endeavours for the purity of the doctrine: it is 
‘known that deputations had previously been sent from Ceylon 
to Ayuthia to get from Siam the Buddhist ordinances as it was 
rightly, considered that the doctrine: was there ‘preserved in its 
purest foria as Siam was free from outward influence. One of 
‘the first acts of Phra Yot Fa was the convocation of a council for the 
recension of the Tipitaka and the building of aspecial hall in the Wat 
Phra Keo to preserve it—the Ho Phra Samnd Mandira Dharma, 
Chao Fa Mongkut when he entered the priesthood took 
his duties in full earmest and during the whole time he 
was in'it, up to the time he was called to the throne, he studied 
the-tenéts.of Buddhism. By his own work he influenced the doings 
of others, He was the spiritual adviser of all who came to see 
him, He followed in all respects the precepts of the Vinaya and 
invhis numerous pilgrimages, he always travelled on foot, without 
any: large retinue. He was accessible to all and what he had 
‘practised in the :priesthood, he practised also’when be was called 
tothe: Whilst in the priesthood he became the fomider 
of the Dhammaynt sect, and itis curious’ to note that whilst it was 
mote ofthodox in going back to the original precepts of Buddhism, 
it was in fact more liberal, Unitas, Charitas, libertas were the 
governing rules of this sect. Whilst in the priesthood he acquired by 
personal intercourse with the followers of other creeds and with 
missionaries,'an insight into foreign creeds and it was perhaps’ due 
thereto, that when the treatios-with foreign’powers were made the 
principle of perfect: toleiation jand Jibsrty-of -cotiseience was orice 
smore-embodied: in them: ‘The leisure he liad it thé-ptiesthood he 
employed inchistorical and: linguistic studies. The numerous little 
edicts on grammatical ‘questions, ‘on arcbaeolgical matters, ete. 
sihioli were issiied during his reign although signed by others wee 
slne: to ‘his initiative, and to him was!ae' the:publication ofthe 
‘Phongsavadan. by Somdet Phra. Botontanachit, which gives the 
Diistery of Siam. in a concise form.'frdm tlie year 1850°up to the 
ee Krom his own handwe have am Eagtish 
amine ond thd brief Notices ofthe: History “of ‘Sie 'Written in 
“GnoSnglisly. and further mimerous, notiees ‘on-obsoure points of 
-aiien€ story, archaeology and tradition, which in any sétious 
‘eamnét be neglected. The-time he: spent itt’ tho - priesthood 
“ghowed him the need + Siam for further doyelopement, 
‘ ; 184.4) 
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as in his position, free from political restraint, he could 
judge for himself by his intercourse with persons of other nationa- 
lities. It was therefore natural that during the last years of the 
reign of Phra Nang Klao he was consulted by what might be con- 
sidered the young Siam political party. The Burmese war had 
shown that the East could no longer shape its policy independently 
from the rest of the world. China, which for years had been con- 
sidered by the countries of the far Hast as their natural protector 
and master, had failed in its policy of isolation and had to admit for 
trade and intercourse representatives of the West. It is of course 
cunnecessary to enquire whether the special causes which Jed to the 
so-called opium war with China could be justified: the war must be 
considered from a historical standpoint, as one to break down the 
impossible policy of isolation. 

‘The attempts of foreign nations to establish intercourse with 
Siam had not at that time led to any appreciable result, The 
attitude of Siam might be considered a passive one: it was not 
adverse to intercourse, but on the other hand it certainly did 
nothing to encourage it, The early treaty negociated by Capt. 
Burney whilst establishing relations could not lead to any result; as. 
the trade privileges given to China made competition impossible 
and the rules under which trade had to be carried on, wore partly 
vexatious owing tothe numerous monopolies. The treaty therefore 
vemained a dead letter. The mission of Sir James Brooke fellat a very 
inopportune time, and probably the Raja, who had carried all before 
him in other parts of the East, did not in his dealings with Siam 
show sufficient tact. Nor can the attempt made by the United’ 
States to enter into treaty relations be considered serious. ‘The 
Plenipotentiary sent was not a persona grata, The foreign relations. 
‘wore thus practically at a standstill under Phra Nang Klao. At 
the end of the reign numerous monopolies had been established 
and vexatious restraint had been put on internal trade, 

Phra Nang Klao died in 1850, and as no provision could 
be made by him to appoint a successor the choice of the 
Ministers naturally fell on the eldest son of Phra Buddha 
‘Let La, the Chao Fa Mongkut, to succeed him. Great was the 
Joy of the people when the announcement of the election of King 
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Mongkut became known: flowers were brought to him from all and 
sundry: it was felt instinctively that the Prince Priest would as 

King take an interest in the wilfare of his paogle as he hal done 

when he was in the priesthool, There were few foreigners at the 

timne of the accession of King Mongkut in Bangko‘: but from the 

few records left, we con see that his accession was hailed with 

universal satisfaction. Great things were expected from the King 
and it is not too much to say that, without outward pressure, these 
expectations were fulfilled. It is known that in the Batnoy treaty, 
1826, a heavy measurement duty was levied on ships in lieu of Cus- 
toms duties: that the export of rice was forbidden, that is to say 
only if @ three years supply of grain was in the country permit for 
export was granted, just as was the case in Burm: that teak could 

not be exported and the import of opium was mide a crime. There 
were besides numerous monopolies: the rights which the people 
enjoyed in former times regarding rights on. fisheries ware, owing 
to religious scruples, curtailed in the reign of Phra Nang Klao, By 

a sproclamation issued in the commencement of the year 1852 aly 
this was altered. ‘The measurement duty was reduced ; opium wag 
made a monopoly; fishery taxes, and therewith the right of the 
people to trade, were again introduced. This proclamation is the more 
carious as certainly a great deal of opposition was made by Chinese 
and-others ii whose hands the trade was. ‘The population of Siam is 
mainly agricultural and the foadal system militated against the 
people engaging in trade: therefore opposition to this measure was 
‘even to be expected! from’ those who, as the future has shown, were 
benefited by it. 

The next step was to embody in Treaties the principles by 
which the intercourse with foreigners would be regulated, By these 
treaties Siam is governed to-day in its relations with foreign powers, 
and it is no mean praise to the statesmenship of the negociators. 
that they are workable even now after nearly fifty years. One 
“hight have wished that certain distinctions hai been drawn with 
‘regard-to the existritorial rights, It is of course easy to criticize 
but.we should-never forget the conditions prevailing at the time. 
‘Steamship navigation was, as fai as Siam is concerned, in its infancy. 
‘The sailing-boats which came to Bangkok in the Monsoon. wre 
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‘the same time traders. ‘There arrived in 1850, 382 vessels carrying 
987,800 piculs to the value of £541,875. Of these vessels only 2 with a 
capacity of 10,400 picols belonged to English Merchants, and 2 with 
a capacity of 8,000 piculs to American Merchants, We can thus not 
wonder that in the Penal Clause of the Treaties the ship was'made 
responsible for a breach of Customs Regulation. ‘The 3*/, import 
uty levied since that time also appears inadequate as regards 
present conditions: but it was the duty levied on produce coming 
from Chinv: and China held in the estination of the Government 
in former times a high rank, It known that from olden times 
foreigners in Siam were allowed to live according to their own laws 
and customs: but the persons administering these laws were 
appointed by the King, ‘Thus we find in the 'vrenty made at Louvo 
on the 10th December 1635 that “cases amongst the Christian 
converts shall be adjudged by a mandarin specially designated for 
tho purpose.” We find amongst the officials of the Ministry for 
Finance, which had charge of foreign affairs, the Krom Tha Sai and 
the Krom ‘ha Khwa as having charge of foreign settlers in Siam : 
whon the Treaties wore nade the Kuropoan powers had soarcoly any 
-coldnies from which immigrants came to Siam, It could not elitor 
the mind of the negoviators that persons whose religions, laws and 
‘customs were similar to those of Sin should be exempt from the 
jurisdiction of Siam and liable to alien laws. * 

But whilst the Treaties were thus made by the officials, the 
statesmanship of the King was shown in the personal relations on 
which he entered with the negociators, Sir Jobu Bowring, Charles’ de 
Montigny, and othora. Throughout his reign we find thus, if we. 
may say 0,-a demogratic trait in all negoviations. He’ wis 
not averse to making known his views by s~ptblidation, 
and in his reign the Official Ghizotto wits firvt fasuod. ° 
Tt was the communication “of the King to thé ndbles ‘end 
people regarding Government affairs, in order that they 
may conform to them.” Whilst he could not all at tice break down 
the official etiquette existing in all countries of the far Hast, ha, ia 
his personal intercourse, made himself free from it; he willingly 
fell in with the claims of the French Treilty regarding the Wétp and 
facilities to be given to savants: he had, whilst in the pridithdod, 
seen whatamine of knowledge remained unexplored, and whatever 
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books were publishod in his reign were due to his initiation or even 
issued with his help. The records of foreign travellers written in 
Lis time amply bear witness. His own language was always forcible 
and to the point; he was averse to squeamishness. He knew, of 
course, Pali well: but he deprecated the use of Pali words when a 
Siamese conveyed the same meaning, and when only to show over- 
Jearnedness such Pali word was used. He hoped that tho users of 
such words would become bald: and he characterized the whole 
tendeney with tho expressive word Uttari (supernatural), and it is 
mown that to pretend to supernatural knowledge is considered in 
the Buddhist commandment a deadly sin. 

The life he led in the priesthood naturally affected the King’s 
ideas of his kingly office, The king did not feel himself a being 
apart from others: more democratic notions prevailed. Tt is known 
that according to Chinese and Indian notions and customs the 
sanctity of the King is so great that he caunot be seen by profane 
eyes. The different questions connected with the audience of 
foreigners in the far Bast have all their origin in these notions. 
‘When the King showed himself in the street, the people had to go 
‘out of his way: they were driven away by attendants: they had to 
keep their houses avd shops closed and one of the first laws renewed 
when the present dynasty came to the throne was one having 
reference thereto. ‘ Ib is related in old books that when at 
the ploughing ceremony the representative of the King came 
in procession, the people had to have their shops and stalls 
closed, as otherwise the mock King would confiseate the things 
thus exposed for eale. De Vliet relates that in his time the 
noble vested with this authority got about three catties, a sum 
which of course represented a much higher value than at the present 
time. In the proclamation having reference to this question the king 
relates that in the reign of bis father, a woman who intended looking 
‘atthe King’s procession was hit in the eye by an arrow shot by one 
ofthe Lictors. Being informed of it the King at once had enquiries 
made and compensation paid to her. ‘There was no safety, King 
Mongkut went on to say, for the King in the people hiding them- 
selves from hitn,. He would like to see his people so that he might 
shave a chance of addressing them and mest those with whom he 
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‘was acquainted, The old law was therefcre repealed: the house- 
holders themselves were made responsible for the good order in the 
atreot and they were told to make obeisance to the king every one ac- 
cording to the custom of his nation. Like in other proclamations he 
showed himself the Educator of bis people, and thus had sown the 
seed which gave to the people consciousness of themselves, 

‘The new laws and customs he had introduced were, of course 
made necessary through altered conditions, but that he recognized 
these new conditions at once shows his wisdom. ‘Ihe number of 
persons from foreign countries were few, and the only foroigners 
who came in groat numbers were the Chinese, related both by race 
and language. Malloch mentions that between 1840-1850 tho immi- 
gration of Chinese was at the rate of 15,000 annually, aud this rate 
has been constantly increasing, whilst in the time of Phra Narai 
thero were 8,000 settled permanently. Of other nations we find 
mostly those who took rofuge in Siam to escape persecution in their 
‘own country. Here they found liberty of religious belief and soon 
formed part of the people with whom they easily intermayried, just as 
the prisoners of war did who had been brought to Siam in former 
yours: y 

A. now condition of things had arisen with the Treaties, 
Tt became necossury to provide for the new wants, ‘The existing 
coins were not suficient, now that foreigners wanted to buy 
‘the products of the country. ‘The merchants had on theit part to 
ereate a demand for the produets of other countries : for the mono 
polies had this time really ceaced, and it is curious how the wants of 
‘tho population gradually changed and adapted themselves to.the now 
conditions of things. . us 

The original money tokens were cowries : of sil¥6e movoy we! 
find the bullet or rather shell shaped tical’ and it does’ not appear 
that in previous reigns the smaller coinage was regulatly issued, 
In the commencement of the reign we find bullet shaped silver 
pieces of Ticals 2 and Tical 1 and a siliing anda fiiang. This was 
gradually replaced by the flat coinage consisting of pieces of ‘iiily 
2, Tical 1, } Tical and-} Tical and a bronze coinage. It is intorosting 
to note tho attempt made to establish this coinageand do away. with 
‘cowries. 800 cowries wore worth 1 fliang, which would appear to have 
heen the silver coin in general use, although smaller bullet shaped 
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silver coins are met witli. It is said that a woman could buy her 
provisions in the market with 5)'cowries, so that it became necossary 
to make the smallest coins issted’ of that valuo. ‘This: was the 
sol6t (Pali, solasa)'s. ¢. one sixteonth of a faang’: its double was the 
att (atthe) one eighth of fuang. Solots of the King’s reigm 
can scarcely be found: they were locally manufactured : but the 
unotal used was s0 base that edicts had to be issued forbidding thei 
being counted on hard boards. In the beginning of tho reign ediots 
had also to be issued that foreign coins should and could be accepted = 
still people were unwilling to take them and Mexican dollars hnd to 
‘be stamped with the Royal Arms to give them currency. To this 
scarcity of coins was perhaps due the provision of the Treaty that 
$8 Mox, should be accepted as Ticals 5 and other foreign coinsas the 
Rupee and guilder in proportion. 








To remove the scarcity of money, gold: coins were issued— 
the thot (dasa), phit (visati) and phatditag (batimsay 10, 20: and 
82., "Tho navies indiaated: that 10, 20¢or 8208 them wore oquat 
0 ono catty (80 ticals); and“ednsequedifly the thot was equal at 
that time to one Pound sterling. ‘These gol sovereigns did not, 
it seems, meet with mach approval, which after this length of 
time one may regret, as certainly it would have done away with 
the ever present question of exchange. 

Otlior provisions of the’ Trewty hid also-to be made. 
Kmowir tol the people. This was” above: ‘all thé case“in’ regard. 
to the ew" law adopted’ “iw allowing «the: ‘export:of “tice. 
‘The: permission to “export rico wis justified *by° stating that 
the money to! be'devived from the export duty would be used for: 
road-making, but that everyone was at liberty to refuse selling paddy’ 
iff he apprehended scarcity, and that, moreover, it a scarcity was to-be 
apprehended the export of rice would-be-prohibited. This measure. 
was, as. is. known, resorted to-'sevaral:times in the reign of King: 
jut. Experience has shows that'the prohibition of the export 
of dearth is no'remedy, and this measurahas ia 
not been: resorted toe 
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the best paying artic'e inasmuch as complete failures 
of the crop never occur. It is the staple food of the country: but 
it never formoda monopoly, and as soon as its export was 
allowed the cultivation of other articles was given up. Of other tro- 
pical produsts sugar has been cultivated in Siam only since the ond of 
the eighteonth contury, whilst tobacco has ouly been grown since the 
beginning of last century. Farthermore the feudal system “and 
monopolies prevented people from cultivating other prodacty? for 
pepper, for instance, the grower was paid 8 ticals per picul, and it was 
sold by the Government for 12 ticals. Curdamons, Ivory, Gamboge, 
‘Partle eggs, Agila and Sapan woods were some of the monopolies. 
All these monopolies were given up during the reign of King 
Mongkut but the rules by which taxes had to be paid in kind wore 
only abolished during the present reign, when for allkinds of 
“suai,” contributions in kind, the tax of “Kha Rajakan” was 
substituted. 

Tt was also due to the foudal system and in excoution of 
tho cliuses of the Troaty, which permitted foreigners to take into 
their sorvice Siamese in every capacity whatsoever, that the King 
issued proclamations allowing and explaining to his poople the snlos 
by which they were allowed fo take service, tbat he pointed out to 
them the benofit they might derive therefrom, and how thoy ought’ to 
take service. It is, however, unfortunatoly also trae that this foudut 
syston led to the insertion of the clauses of the ‘Treaty, which wore 
‘onerous and impracticable, as to rights of servants in the employ of 
the foreigners. We may also ascribe to this system the clausos im 
tho'Treaty regarding the settlement of cases betiweon foreigners and 
Siamese, w clause which haa now bocome a dead lotter. -»»igjR9 

Tt is known thatin 1808 under the reign of Phta Buddha Yot 
Fa the laws as they were then existing had been collésted and mevortt= 
ing to thom justice was administered, Modifications had been madeto 
them in previous reigns and it was especially in the reign of Phra 
Nang Kino that by a curions application of the Law of redemption 
most of the barbarous punishments as they were laid down in the 
Statute books were abolished. ‘The reign of King Mongluit “might 

be considered as regards legislation also a personal one, inasmuch, 


‘as most of the new enactments were due to his initidtive, 
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It is recorded that the King came out every Wan Phra 
+to receive the petitions of the people, a right which in some form or 
the other the people enjoyed from olden times. The King 
examined the petition himself: he formed his opinion on the justice 
of the claims: the proverbial delays of the law were abolished by 
stringent regulations couched in strong, cutting and incisive 
Janguage: he pronounced in Siam the maxim that all were equal 
Defore the law and the judges were instructed to take all cases into 
consideration: he broke down the assumed or real privileges of 
‘the nobles and prineos to give refuge to run-away evil-doors, and 
4o iit: Siam owes the first steps made ‘for the abolishment of 
slavery. 

The old law regarding slavery is based, as is well 
Imown, on the Indian Law which allowed the money master 
to refuse the redemption money tendered to him by the 
slave at harvest time and at other, times when his labour 
might be wanted. ‘This was based on the maxim that the élave was 
‘ereiited Por Work just as the fruit of the field was for consumption. 
In a special case brought before him the King laid down tho law 
that money tendered for redemption must at once be acceptud, and 
the judges who assisted the money master in evading the law 
‘wore made liable to severe punishment. 

‘Tho; status: of woman, yas also. raised by him. A peti 
tion,was handed in by one Amdeng, Chan stating. thet, 
without: her ktowledge, her: name bad been inserted in a 
slave paper. by her, husband. The King ordered the law books to 
be searched about the rights of the husband over his wife. The 
Jaw was clear that the husband had such a right. ‘This led the King 
¥6 hake the characteristic remark that in such a case only the male 
‘yas a human being, the female a beast of the field, and he had the law 
‘0 amended that for the intended sale of the wife by her husband the 
conse his wife was necessary. In the same enactment the right 
9. sell their children was limited to the time before 
he age of fifteen, and he had other opportunities 

of equity. 
i “annieni old law of “abduction the. King 
also - salsed ‘the status, oB woman. A woman, one Amdeng 
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“Hann, had presonted a petition to the King, in which she set forth 
‘that her parents wanted to compel her to marry a man, although 
she was in love with another man with whom she had had inter- 
course. She gave in the petition all necessary dotails of the harsh 
treatment she had undergone and the King ordered that if the facts 
wore as related, she should be given to the husband she loved. 
‘The husband, however, had to ask for pardon and had to pay compen- 
sation to the parents. In the decision on the case the King goes on 
say: “It appears that the parents sell their daughter ‘as if she 
‘wore to enter a mousetrap,’ If this is the caso let it be laid down 
the parents are not owners of their children in the same way as the 
‘owners of the cattle and elephants may put a price on them and 
soll them : or like the money master who has a slave with a fixed 
‘value and may sell him for such fixed value, If the parents are in 
distress, so that they aro obliged to soll their children, they may 
only do $0 if the children agree, or if the children only agree to be 
responsible for a part of the indebtedness they can only be sold for 
such a price.” ‘The old law to the contrary was abolished, 

Amongst other laws, which show a new departure, mention 
anust be mde of thiose'atfooting the Priesthood. He reminded them, 
and Iaymen, of their duties as members of the Buddhist community. 
‘As in all things, the King does not mince matters : he calls a spade, 
‘a spade: he plainly shows what abuses have crept into the practice 
of the priesthood: he says that many only enter the priesthood to 
ead an idle life: he does not wish the priest to become the laugh. 
ing stock of earnest people: he forbids the introduction in the 
ceremony of extraneous matters of a frivolous character apt to’ lead 
to profanity, He makes the laymen responsible for the) misdoings 
of the Priest, inasmuch as he makes them liable to punishment, 
if they, knowing and seeing abuses, do not inform the ecclesiastical 
authorities thereof. 

The King recognized the baneful influences gambling, opium 
smoking and drinking had on his people. Sir John Bowring informs 
vus in his diary how much he regretted that he could not comply 
with the wish of the King to have provisions inserted in the Treaty 
restricting the import of spirits. The King, as is well known, tried 
iin the Treaty with France ii 1867 to make some provision. regu. 
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lating the import of spirit and we may take as proof 
the wording of article XX of the French Treaty of 1857 stating 
“© that Fronichmen were at liberty to trade in all merchandise, which 
upon the signature ‘of the present, Treaty shall not be the object 
‘Of'a formal prohibition or a special monopoly.” Both opium and 
Spirits were at that time special monopolies: and whilst in the 
‘English Treaty provisions wore made only as regards the trade in 
opium, the King hoped that also spirits might in the French Treaty 
be included in “ trade liable to special restriction.” It is well known 
that’ only in the Treaties made with all foreign powers in 1883, 
during’ the present reign, the abuses of the spirit trade were 

How keenly the King felt the evil influence of opium om 
his people, is also shown: by the fact that he’ ordered’ that ‘those 
of his Siamese subjects who smoked opium should wear the Ohinese 
quéue and- dress,-and should be liable to pay the-Chinese poll tall, 
a tax which, apparently at that time,-cwrried'in.the way it'was levied, 
‘contempt with it. 

Already: in previous reigns the time for which people had to 
lend their service, as an outcome of the ‘feudal system, to 
the state, had been. reduced: and ‘under King Mongkut 
they were no longer called upon to” perform ‘worl’ which 
might be dono. by paid’ labour, ay part of the work they qwed to 
Government. . Thus the waterways: eonstracted during, the reign 
‘mado by free labour, amnd’these waterways were numerona, and 
planning shows «true understanling,.of the wants of the 

country. 

‘Whilst the'King’ altered many of the customs in a demooratic 
sense he showed ‘tor:thé) noble’ he or ested his solicitude,” One of 
the most significant and imposing’ oovetonies is bho dridking of:the 
water of allegiance, Nobles and ‘pedple pledge: in it their faith to 

fhe King,,, To formor days:the King himself did not take part in it. 
ait ler the King, Mongkut this was changed, aud whilst the prinoas 
here owe lodged thai ft the King, tho king pledgod 


























-of action with regard to-local tatters, he took care that the general 
laws of the kingdom were respected, especially those which were 
made necessary by the new conditions. 


Most characteristic as showing the way in which 
the King considered! his. position, is a . proclamation . he 
iasued when. about . to. ‘start. on. a journey. to.\ithe .. Pro- 
vinces.' He left the care cf the State to his brother:Samdet 
Phra Pin Klao, who was enjoined to consult. with. the King’s'bro- 
thers and sons, and with the nobles on all matters affecting Govern- 
ment. For every possible contingency provisions were made, and he 
‘was especially anxious that his‘absence from the capital should not 
be maie the pretoxt of delaying pending law cases or claims made 
by either his own subjects or by persons uader foreign. jurisdietion. 
He gaye also instruction what should be done about ratifying the 
‘Treaties with Den mark and thé Hanseatic Republics. As to, his 
own position he goes on to “«1f one of the officials or one of the 
people should complain against the King of Siam, let such com- 
plaints be accepted : let orders under the saal of the Rajawong 
Powar Sthan be issued to all Ministers and tho Lady officials inside 
the palaoe, let them:give evidence about the case aind let judginent 
be given. If such evidence is not sufficient or not clear, let a letter 
be addressed to us-as King and we will reply according to truth, 

The’ reign of 17 years was thus filled, He found in. his 
reign time for everything, and certainly not tho least romarkuble 
part in it was thut, bosides eataring iit» treaty ralutions with the 

countries of the wast, ho saat t> thom oa various occasions 
Atnbaadadors to Kelp ou’ these relations, He appotntad Consuls’ itt 
the chief eémmeteial cities to watch over commoreial interests, :and. 
by taking a conspicuous’ part in the Paria.Wxhibition. of: 1867 
he drew the attention of Commares to the possibilities of Siam as a 
trading centre. Nothing affecting affairs of state or private 
individuals escape him: thvt he was a trae friend is shown by his 
private correspondence with foreigners; as far'as-it has beea maida 
public v'whethtr this publication wis always nidds with tact ands dis 
. cretion, or whether it did uot partly at least constituted bredch of con- 
“fidence, we have no business to‘enquire, In his outbreaks of temper, 
in his entting remarks and witty sayings he showed shintisel®rfr,gnan. 
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He died, as is known, after having invited many foreign 
savants to Waa Wan to witness the total eclipse of the sun which 
took place on 18th August 1868, 

Be came back from this trip suffering from jungle fever. The 
‘King never doubted that he wonld die and his last thoughts wore for 
the welfare of his Kingdom, We have the death bed scene 
scribed to us by his faithful attondant Chao Phya Mahinde. ‘To 
show that he was perfectly conscious he conversed in Baglish, he 
read the famous stanzas on death in Pali ho had composed, and 
according to the testimony of Phya Sri Santhon Voharn thoy were 
Pualtlessly written, He gave instructions, or to speak more correctly, 
he made known his wishes as to the future of the kingdom: and 
these were carried out and Siam entered on the new reign pros- 
sperous. Hedied, as he wished it should happen, on his birthday 
‘on the full moon day of the 11th month. 

Ce#tainly it is too early and would be premature: to give a 
etitenit a histori¢al character like King Monglmt, In ‘his 
~"Geign Siam may be said to have passed from the middle ages to 
smodem times, to use a locution which is perhaps misleading. What 
Buropean countries were allowed to accomplish gradually, Siam by 
cirewnstances had to accomplish within a few years and these 
.ghianges were not brought about by pressure of the people, but by the 
_governing classes who had to-edueate the péople to'these new con- 

— governing classes themselves were: sometimes aveise t> 

Test stich should interfere with their privileges, aud then it, 

‘was the’ King who guided them, It was the spirit of the liberal 

absolutism of Brederick the Great which guided King Monglut iu 

his reign. That-the new order of things was brought about froin 
within may Le accepted as an ‘omen that it is a permanent order 





.s.Nomm—This paper was intended to have been -read at a 
meeting to be held on the 100th anniversary of the birth of King 


—+.Monghut, but for various reasons had to be postponed. 


In preparing the paper the following publications were 
prinofpally made use of:— 
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eary ru (Magazine). 
Crawford, John: Journal of an Embassy from the Governor. 


General of India to the Courts of Siam and Cochin-China ; 
London, 1828. 


Malloch, D. C.: Siam: Some General remarks on its Productions 5 
Calcutta, 1852. 


Bowring, Sir John, FR. 8.2 
2 vols., London, 1857. 
Bastian, Dr. Adolf: Reisen in Siam im Jahre 1863 ; Jena 1867, 


Seonowens, Anna H.: Siam and the Siamese, Recollections of an 
English Governess at the Siamese Court, Boston. 


Gréhan, A.: Le Royaume de Siam. Paris. 
‘Meyniard: Second Empire en Indo-Chine, Paris 1891, 
State Papers of the Kingdom of Siam, London 1886, 


Aitchison, C.N.: Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sun- 
nuds ; vol. i; Calcutta, 1862. 
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The Foundation of the Society. 
~ 


‘A meeting of those interested in the objects of this Soolety was 
held in the Oriental Hotel, Bangkok, on February 26th, 1904, Mr. 
Hamilton King was asked to take the chair, and Dr. 0, Frankfurter to 
ot as seoretary. Among those also prosont were Mr. A. d’Abaza, Mr. 
W.R. D, Beckett, Mr. R. Belhomme, Mr E. Bock, Mr. M. B. F. Baird, 
Dr. Beyer, Mr. G. Coates, Mr. Th, Collmann, Mr, A. Cecil Carter, Dr. 
Dekeyser, Mr. G. Dauphinot, Mr. L, Diemer-Hansen, Mr. F. H. Giles. 
Colonel Gerini, Rov. Canon Greonstock, Dr. H. Campbell Highet, Mr. J 
‘Homan van der Heide, Mr. J. W. Hinchley, Mr. M. Inagaki, Mr. B. St. 
J. Lawson, Mr.'t H. Lyle, De. . Masao, Dr, G. B, MeFatland, Mr, W. H. 
Mundie, Mr. P. Potithaguenin, Phya Prajakich, Phra Phaisan, Dr. E. 
Roytter, Mr. C, I. Ramsay, Colonel Schau, Mr, ©, Sandroozki, Mr. P. 
Mackenzio Skinner, Mr. R. Shoridan, Me. G. Schulze, Mr, C, Thorne, Me. 
¥. G, Trayes, and Mr. W. J. F, Williamson, 




















‘Tho ‘itst resolution proposed was to ‘the effect that thoso there 
ssombled should form themselves into a society for ‘réveatch’ and 
investigation in mattors appertaining to Siam, the more specific name 
and object of which association should be set forth in a got of rules to bo 
adopted Inter, 








‘This was proposed by Mr. Booket®, seconded by Mr. Contes, and 
agreed to, 


Me, Bookott next moved that the gentlemen there assembled! ho 
should signify their intention of signing such rules when adopted, and of 
paying the sum later agreed on as the annual eubjoription, should 
‘constitute the foundation members of the Society. 


‘This was seconded by Mr. Williatisin, and carried, Mr, Skinner 
suggesting that the list of foundation members should not be confined to 
‘those actually present, 








The question of electing a President and Hon. Secretary of the 
permanent organisation was then taken up. The Chairman pointed out 
that Mr. Contes might fairly be described as the father of the new socloty, 
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and suggested that he should be asked to accept the presidentship. Mr. 
Coates, however, said he intended shortly to go to Java and so would be 


provented from attending at the.outget, ‘The Prosident élapted, ghould 
e-here to help on the sooialy, and he suggested Mr. Hamilton King ‘or 


Mr. Beckett. 


‘Mr. Belhomme propoved that Mr. Neckett be appointed President 
‘of the-Siam Society. This was seconted by Mr. Williamson and at once 


adopted. 

Ror the post, of Mon. Secretary ant Librarian Mr. Giles proposed 
‘Dr.,-Frankfarter. Me. d’Abaza seconded, and this wae also agroed to 
Minanimonsly: 


After prop: 
the’ President then took the ch 


ng a vote of thanks to Mr. Hamilton King for his 
ind thanked the meoting for 









The: aules.already drawn wp and printed by a proxisiopal com- 
mitten nanecnextidigoussed ut ome lenath, and.wone finally adopted, 
“OSHS remtilatug otlocrs werd nftst Wats dipetéa ‘as follows: Vice- 
Presidents, Colonel G. E. “Gerini, Mr, Frank H. Giles, and Dr. Ei. 
Reyttor ; asst. Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. H. Myndio; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
GW. Jes.Williamson ; Members of Council, Mr. A.. d’Abaza,-Mr. J. 
Bouraudo, Mc.,J, Homan van-der Heide, Dr. T. Masso, Phya Prajukich, 
salt the Ber. Race Schmitt. " n 
/ Whe meeting than adjourned after those present had enrolled. 
“Bhezoselves s¥maubers. LAC? 
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Ordinary General Meetings 
of the Society. 


(1904) 
First Goncral Meeting, 


Minutes of the first ordinary general meeting held at the Bangkok 
‘United Club on the 7th April, 1904, at 9 p.m. 

‘Tan Present, Mr. W. R. D. Beckett, took the chair. In 
‘opening the proceedings he informed the members of the changes 
that had taken place in the Council since the meoting at which it 
was elected, viz. the appointment of Mr. .A. Cooil Cartor as Honorary 
‘Treasurer in place of Mr. Williamson, who had found himself unable to 
‘tako up the dutios, and the appointinent of Dr. Poix as a councillor. He 
further aunounced that on tho invitation of the Couneil, I, R. Ht the 
Crown Prince of Siam had beon graciously pleased to acoept the honorary 
post of Patron of the Society, and H. R. H. Prince Damrong the, 
honorary post of Vice-Patron, ‘This announcement was received with 
‘applause, and later in tho evening the satisfaction of the mombere was 
‘expressed by the passing of @ formal vote of thanks to their Royal High- 
nostes, on the motion of the President, 





‘Tho Prosident afterwards submitted on behalf of the Council the 
names of Chao Phya Bhaskarawongse, the Right Rev. Bishop Vey, Sir 
Emest Mason Satow, Sir George Scott, Mr. W. J. Archor, M. Lorgeou, 
Geheimrat Bastian and M. Pavio, for election as honorary members; and 
the names of Mr. James McCarthy, Mr. H. Warington Smyth and Mr, 
G. ©. B. Stirling for election as corresponding members. 

Approved. 

Dr. O. !'RanxvunreR then read a paper on tho aims and objects of 
the Society. 

Ma. Hamuzcx Kino suggested the advisability of having rosumés 
‘of papers distributed beforehand, as it was in many instances, without 
uch a guido, difficult to follow the Lecturer. 

Cotowst Genisr said he might call attention to some points of 
detail in order to omphasisovhat had been so ably set forth in the paper 
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as to how much there was still to be done in the field that lay before the 
Society. Bepecially he wished to point out that everyone might be able 
to contribute to this work. To take Jixst History and Archgology, 
one. of the first things should ibe to havo a list of all tho antiquarian 
remains existing in the country. Such a work could only be accomplished 
if every ono, especially those living up-country, sent accurate and detailed. 
information regarding the ruins of ancient monuments, eto. and insorip- 
tions they might como across. In that way in tho course of time it might 
be possible to havo an extensive list of ineoriptions and other antiquities 
‘The Pavie Mission had collgsted somo 40 or 59 inscriptions from different, 
parts of thé country, and theso had been translated by Pdre Schmitt. 
But there were many more which had not been reproduced, and,:he was. 
confident, far more than was 0 far known, One of their members, Mr. 
Bourke, had recently discovered a vory important inscription at Takda~ 
Pa, in the Malay Peninsula, which in his (Col. Gerin‘’s) opinion belonged 
to the third or fourth century A.D. That was in a district where no ins- 
coription had been found before and he was firmly convinced that many 
® more could be brought to light in looking through wntiquatian Femains. 
‘Whitn inscriptions were found the best thing was to take a squeezing. 
‘Then again, though it was not very easy to come across them, all members 
might on oocasion help also in finding old chronicles and pagoda histories. 
These were not entiroly'to bo relied upon, but thero was always = 
foundation of truth to be got after proper examination. 

In ethnology a very wide field opened up, for practically nothing 
Was known of the races inhabiting Siam—apart, of couese, from the 
Siamese. ‘There were many‘ races whose very names were hardly known. 
For'exampls he liad hoard but recently of a tribe liviug up tho Kanburt 
river and some ofthe hills of Nakhon Nayok—the Khi Ut—who wore so 
far ontirely unknown 'to solence. “Other better known but still interest 
ing examples were the Kavens in'the P'hejburi province, the Karens and 
Karangs in Rajburi province, and’in‘thé’North the Lava and the Khmub. 
It members helped by taking vooabilaries and photographs of suth 
tribes much useful information might be acquired. 

Again very fow anthropometric measurements had been taken so 
far. And those taken had been for the most part among the people om 
the coast where’ there was a mixture of differont"races, so ‘that it was 
almiot impossible to classify tho facts thatvhad been ascertained. It would 
be of interest if such measurements wore taken up country’ in ‘tho 
rreceises of the valleys where the Thai rae espeoidlly had:proserved some~ 
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thing of its original purity. So far as the wild tribes wore concerned we 
‘hail no measurements at all. 

Useful work might be dono too in noting other characteris 
such as the blue spots on the sacro-lumbar reigion of the body. ‘These 
had only beon notiood a fow yours ago; but already they were said to bo 
distinctive of the Mongolian race, ‘Ihat might be going too far without 
moro oxtonsive observations, and cortainly there should be an inveatiga- 
tion to soe if all the wild tribes had those spots, 

Then there was folklore and there were the sciences. As to 
botany for example, he believed there wore fow plants here of which. 
tho species hnd beon determined, and he hoped the society would have 
contributions on that topic from its botanist members and officials of tho 
Forest Department. 

The Rev. Dr, B. P. Doxnar stated that the botany of the 
country was investigated by Dr. Bradley in former yours but unfortunato- 
ly all his materials had boon lost. He wont on to point out the intoroat 
that would attach toa collection of agricultural and other implements, 
which for the most part wore unknown in Bangkok. As to the less well 
known tribos mentioned, ho had himaolf had oxperience of tho C'hiu Nam, 
‘ people who were leading | gipsy life towards the Burmah side ; and ho 
know there were 4 or 500) of dwart people hidden away, in tho'interfor 
‘of Cthaiya province. They had no houses, and their only cooking utensils 
‘wore green bamboo joints, * 

‘The Rev Jonx Cannixatoy pointod to the similarity of the 
soil two-thirds of the way up to KhOrit, to that in the great pepper grow- 
ing district of Trang ; and suggested that the former might also be made 
a popper district. ‘Travelling all over the country he had boon struck by 
tho fact that tho Siamo-Laos poople wore a very plain folk and very sisvop- 
tible to the recoption of anything that is good. And really the" usivereal 
characteristio of the people of this country was thoir gontlenoseand theie 
kindnos 


























* These people are Semany Negritos, and have beon ,cursorily 
alluded to in H. Warington Smyth s “ Five Years in Siam,” vol. If, pp. 
76-77. He ertoneously calls them Sakai, having mistakenly inverted 
the generally accepted meaning of the two ethnological terms 
Sakai and Semang. Here is a most interosting opening .for members:of 
‘the Siam Eociety having vccasfon to travel through the Cthaiya district, 
Photographs of most characteristic types ofthis tribe, vocabularies, and If 
possible other information as to their customs, beliefs, ete, should ba 
taken as soon as possible and laid before. the Siam Society —@, E.G. 
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Dr ‘Troxpp gave a detailed account of the differences 
he had obsorved between the [iio and the Lit in the Cbieng- 
Kham and Thi Fi distriot, and also some notes on the hill tribe known 
as the Pht Pa (if y}1) in the same part of the country. ‘The Tao and 
Li, he said, differed in dress, stature, and complexion. ‘Their dialects 
wore different, as were also the arms they bore, and the Lii children 
soomed to have distinotive games. ‘The Lit were richer than the Lio; 
they had better houses, and they were also auch prouder. They would 
not work on Government service unloss they were forced. ‘The Pht Pa 
0 far as he could gather, had no houses and no dress. ‘Thoy hunted 
‘with spears, having no fire-arms. 

In closing the discussion Tire Prustmexr touched on a number of 
the pointe raised. He gave an instance of what might be done in the 
-way of preserving old documents that were disappearing in out of the 
way places. ‘The documents he roferred to wore found, riddled with 
white ants, in an old cave, near a steep bank of the Mu-P*hing (Crhieng- 
‘Mai-River); he had them translated and they Were proved to refer to 
‘Feaportenb historical events. With regard to the Pht-Pi or Phi-Thong- 


“Ylang referred to by Dr. Trumpp, the President eaid he had heen close 


to them in the P-hayiu district. They lived in the forests undor the 
sun-dried banana leaf. ‘Their food was ment principally, but they went 
down to the bazaars of the towns to beg or buy rice, They never, 
however, brought down their women or children. A surprising 
thing was that they knew a large’ number of dialects. ‘They knew 
‘ééttatily Burmese, Lio, Siamese and Karen, 

“TAs to ‘the red soil referred to by Mr. Carrington, he believvd it 
‘extended from the Tonli Sap to the lower range of the Kh6rit hills. ‘The 
rice grown on it had a red colour and was not vory tasty. 

‘He might add to what had been said about the Lii in Northern 
Siam that Lii caravans came regularly from O‘hiong Rung (Kieng Hung) 
in tho Sib-song P*han-ni. Li, he took it, was the original dialect of 
Siamese; at any rato he found he could could understand it very much 
better than he could understand Lio. 

‘Ho agreed with Dr. Dunlap as to the desirability of a collection 
‘Deing made of the agricultural and other implements used by tho people, 
and the particulars given by Dr. Trumpp regarding the dress of the. 
people in the north had reminded him that an interesting collection 
might be made for the Siam Society's museum of the costumes of the 
various tribes as well as of their instramente, arms, eto, 
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A vote of thitiks' was accorded to Dr. Frainkfarter for his papery 
and the meeting’ then! adjotirned. 





Avprrioxat Nore, 


Ont th¥\ oGnigdhttat” wpote’ id the sacto-lumb 
Ss inifarttdof volbiitéd rabies. 





region appearing on 





As my reference to the bluo spots that have been observed ont 

jacro-lumbar region of infants, of Mongolian extraction especially; seeth’ 
to havo aroused no little interost among those presont at the first ordinary 
goneral mecting of the Siam Sooioty, I take tho'liberty of subjoining here: 
with a few more remarks in elucidation of this important subjett. The rea- 
son of ita being as yet comparatively unknown to the general public is'that 
its discovery is quite recent, and merely goos back some twonty-tio yer, 
when Dr, Baelz, the eminent anthropologist so well known for hib're: 
searches on the races of Japan and the Far Bast in general, first called 
attention to the oveurrence of such spots on Japanese new-born children: 
Tt was in Deoomber, 1902, while at the Hanoi Congress and in the ootrad 
of a lovturo given by Dr, Basle himself on tho Racer of Eastern Asin; 
that I first learned of the pecutiar somatic charnctoristic in question, and 
Ihad'tho advantage of becoming aoquainted with its maih fentaterthvongl 
‘8 look at the many photographs exhibited by the lootwret in: ilusteation of 
his theme, 











Inthe sacral rogion—the eminent anthropologist then pointed out ~ 
and oftom all over the trunk of now-born infants of tho Eastern Asian 
aces, peculiar blue spots occur which disappear in the course of the next 
fow yours. Similar spots are invariably absont in childern of the pure 
white race, ‘Their prosence thus evidences an admixturo of coloured blood, 

‘on when overy other sign of interorossing has disappeared, as such spots 
‘aro then still traceable, ‘This fact is well known to Brazilian women. [See 
Compte Rend of the “Premier Congrs International des Etudes 
@Extréme Orient, Hanoi 1902," p. 102] (a) In a paper contributed by 
him to the Berlin Anthropological and Ethnological Society in 1901, Dr. 
Baelz drew attention in still greater detail tothe phenomenon’ of the 
























(a) According to a popularly svoéptéd notion that T have’ 
heaiil! repeated'here in the East it’setine tittt’ thécolotatton'of thet 
peculiar to peraoriyof Euravian blood, pests the whole BIS Togs Bat 


‘perhidgis’ this’ chardetetiotic ia not invattinbly eo easily’ detected” ad 
spots alluded to. 2 
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blue spots, and expressed the view that it forms the most important and 
Powerful distinctive mark separating the Mongol race from others. (See 
“Verhand. der Berlin Gesellschaft far Anthrop,, Ethno, and Urgesch.,” 
1901, pp. ‘66-189 and 202-220.) 

Almost contemporaneously Mr. Doniker, the author of several 
‘well-known publications on anthropology, presented a paper on the same. 
subject to the Paris Anthropological Society. [Les tachos congénitales 
dans Ia région sacro-lombaire considérés comme caractire de race "—in 
Bulletin et Mém. de la Soc. d'Anthrop. de Paris, 1901, pp. 274-281} 
Therein the author points out that the presence of the blue spots im 
question has beon observed in the Japanese, while it is totally absent im 
the Aina, It has farther been ascertained in Chinese by Matignon ; im 
‘Tagals (Philippines) by Collignon; in Malays by Kohlbrugge and Ten 
‘ate; in Annamese and Siamese by Chemin; and lastly, in Eskimos by 
Séren Hansen, Mr. Deniker sees in such spots a characteristic di 
‘tinctive mark of the race which he vaguely terms “Indonesian.” Such 
generalisations are, however, too premature until investigations on a 
larger scale are prosecuted all over at least the Far East, and it becomes. 
precisely kndwa: among what and how many técés aid’ tribes the 
phenomencitoeours, (5) 

In the face of the foregoing facts, it will be evident to everyone 
how important it is to extond such researches as goon as possible to the 
‘wide geographical area and the so varied ethnographical field coming 
within the scope of the Siam Society. 

















G. E. GERINI. 





(®)1 point out with pleasure that being unable to obtain access to 
‘the two original publications last referred to, I have availed myself, for 
those remarks, of the able notice that appeared on them in Bulletin de 
VEvole Frangaiss d‘Extréme Orient, t. IL, p. 92, Hanoi, 1902. I find, 
however, the subject briefly touched upon in-Dr. Doniker’s recent volume 
“The Races of Man” ; London, 1900, p. 51. 
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Second General Meeting 





The second general meeting of the Siam Society took place at the 
Bangkok United Club on the evening of Wednesday 11th May, 1904. 
‘Mr. W. B, D. Reokett (President) was in the chair. 

In opening the proceedings, Tas Prestoent submitted the namow 
‘of Tew Sein Kho (Rangoon), M. Finot (Hanoi), and Dr, Brandes (Bata~ 
via}, recommended by the Council for election as corresponding mem- 
bers. Their election was agreed to. 

The Prosident then said the Hon. Secretary had received @ 
‘couple of letters which he should like to lay botore the meoting. H. Re 
H. Prince Damrong had written acknowledging the vote of thanks 
accorded him at the Inst meeting. In this letter his Royal Highness 
said: It will always give mo pleasure to render you such assistance in 
the aims you have in view as I have in my power.” (applause). ‘Then 
Chao Phya Bhaskarawongso wrote to say that he would be very pleased 
to acoopt the position of an honorary member. He also added he was 
willing to put his library at the disposal of any member who wished. 
Ho had a vory good library of Siamose literature, and it was an 
‘excollont offer he had mad 

Continuing the Prosident said that the next business was Princo 
Damrong’s papor, and ho was suce they were all vory gratefal to his 
Royal Highness for the vory gront assistance he has rendering the 
Society in giving it a paper 60 early in its career, since no one know 
Siam better than he did. The paper was written originally in Siam 
nd, at the Prinoe’s request, had beon translated by Dr. Frankfurter. 

Mn, A. Ceott Canter then road tho English translation of his 
Royal Highnese’s paper “On the foundation of Ayuthi 

At ite conclusion, Coronet Genie said he agreed on the point: 
that was raised, that very likely King U-thong did not come down 
straight from the north, because thero was another pieée of evidence 
which he had observed in Ayuthia. We had different accounts about the 
foundation of Ayuthia; at least he had occasion to see three or four of 
‘these accounts, and all agreed in the fact that when King U-thong 
founded Ayuthia he came down opposite the southern side of the island. 
All ascounts agrood that when he camo with his army to Nong Sand het 
stopped on the southorn bank of the river; and at the place where he 
stopped he erected a temporary pavilion until the building of the city om, 
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‘the island opposite was completed. That placo was called “‘Tamnak 
‘Wieng-lek” but it is not generally known now where this place is. 
Afterwards King U-thong founded a tomple Wat Phutthai-sawan 
fat thie place Wieng-lek, Now ho (Col. Gorin) idd beon to soe’ for 
himself and the site of this tomple- is on the south bank of the river 
flowing round the city, on the south side of the latter. Col. Gerini 
Thad himself no independent evidence on which to oritiviso the 
views so ably advanced by Prince Damrong. But it tho King U thong. 
‘came from Theptha-nakhon he must have come down by tho banks of the 
Supshan river. 1 he had come down by the prosent branch of the river 
hhe would have met with great opposition from the dominant power that 
hhad Sukh6thai ae a contre, ‘The Sup‘han river is now a vory insignificant 
‘wateroourse but in olden times it was far moro important. The moat 
ancient site of a copital of Siim we havo evidence of was near where 
Prhraly Prathom-chedt is now, Tn those days the river was far importaub 
and more to the west, 








‘Mr: A.Cuous Canren said it seemed to him that rather’ foo mitch 
styest had boon Iaidion the: faot that whet: Kiag"U-thing fonndddl the 
‘eityood Ayuithin. be: took up “his: tonipotaiy tesidelite ‘on the south bank 
of the river opposite the island. If he came from the north, having 
goen & good place, it seemed more natural that he should encamp to the 
‘south of it, than that he should come from the south, stop, and sont his 
people on ahead of hit to build the city. ‘They had been told that’ the 
act that King U-thong. made his temporary residence to the south: was? 
evidence that be came frou the squdty’: -Perasiiall Mr. Caitor shows: 
it was. exidence. that he came, from the north, that he came theotigl’ he” 
place, sew it was good, and had a city built on the site, hehndalready 
auiveyed: 





‘Two old coins. and a: signet ting (found at P'hral) Prathom and 
‘Supthan) had been sent by. Prince Databong, and were oxamined by those’ 
present with considerable interest. 





Coxowet Ginstist then'read his pil 
Idiomatic Expressions 


fon “Siamese Proverbs and 


At ite close on the motion of Tam Paxstoes » uninimous'véte-o8 
‘thanks was passed to H. R. H. Prince Damgong-and Colonel Gerini for 
‘their very interesting and learned papers. 
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Third General Meeting. 


‘The third ordinary general meeting of the Siam Society was. 
Uueld at the Bangkok United Club on the evening of Monday the 27th 
June, 1904. ‘The President (Mr. W. R. D. Beckett) was in the chair. 

In opening the proceedings Txe Presipunr aaid the first business 
was a papér which M. Pierro Morin had been good enough to contribute 
‘om certain characteristics of the Lio people up in Wieng-Ohan. M, Morin 
was up there as a Nesident of the second olass, for sovoral years, and 
had acquired a vory intimate knowodge of the people and their customs. 
is paper doalt with the ceremony “Za Sri,” which is called by the 
Biamoso * Uiam Kwan,” or “Sao Kwan” by people of lowor rank, 

Mv. A Crott Canner read a resumé of the paper which ho had 
prepared in English, 

In M. Mori 
Permmmvaveny. 

Parva Prasaxton gave somo account of the same ceromony in 

Lower Siam. 
‘Tue Paeswerr afterwards said ho had noxt to call on Phyi 
Projikich to read his paper on tho Mduan Miia and the Provincos in the 
Enst. Tn 1891, ho had himsolf the ploasuro of mooting P+y& Prajikich 
at Ubon, P*hyi Prajikich was socond Commissioner thoro under Prince 
Bijit at that time, and ho resided in the Ubon district for some three 
‘yours, so that he was giving thom a paper on” subject about which he 
had knew a good deal, 

Piya Prisaxion read his papor in Siamese, and afterwards 
‘exhibited some Hindoo figuros from Muang Surindr. 

‘Tam Parstpenrt then said that if any gontloman had been in that 
part of tho world, tho basin of tho Nam Min more especially, they 
would be glad to learn how he found the country. Mr. Giblin was 
there in 1894 or 1895, and he (the President) was there in 
3891; if there were any others present he thought the mooting 
might hear their experience. The whole district was of great 
interest, having been sandwiched in between a Hindoocized 
population to the south and Buddhist ‘Thai tribes advancing 
from the north. ‘The forts of Nakhon Wat were repeated at Pathai- 
Saman, but were more irregular. ‘The arches, which are characteristic of 
‘thom, wore formed from blocks of iron ore. These places were called 
Prisid and the only practical interpretation, he thought, was “ castle” — 
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‘a absonco his paper was then rend by Mf, 
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1 place of refuge for the people at times when the whole country was at 
war. * They bad beautifully arched galleries underground which could 
have been used only for rofages, and he took it they formed castles for 
the people and the Chows who exercised dominion over them. The 
wonderful part of these Prisid was the curious forin of arched stone 
formation; each stone was whole, and they must have been pulled up by 
vopes. The fron ore was dug out of the moats that surround the 
castles, and the form of architecture was after tho samo style as ab 
Nakhon Wat. With regard to the Hindoo figures that are found Prince 
Bijit had a theory thab thoso images wore loft by the IHindoo 
fugitives who came up from Angkor Wat when thoy were expelled by 
the Chims from the Champa country. + If so, thoy left these images all 
along this whole rango, for the figures had beon dug up in large numbers, 
but none have been found north of the Nam Min, ‘Thon there was a 
theory that the Kamoos and Khis aro a romnant of tho old Hindoocized 
population whose ancestors built Nakhon Wat. 

The Nam Min itself was an interesting river, but vory difficult 
to go down in the dry -weather—in that’ respect it is in fact very 
‘iioch like thie MU Ing. ‘There fe a drop of 50 foot into tho Me 
“Bhowg, but except in the high water the current is almost im- 
pereeptible owing to the high barrier of rocks. When he was 
there a steamer was running from ‘'hi-Cheng, and if that barrier 
of rock eould be exploded navigation might be very much facilitated. 
As it was, a stoamor was still running and doing rather well from 
‘a business point of view. hd country was sundy, flat and unintorosting 5 
the carts were very slow and dreadfal ; the road itself passed to the- 
north of the Nam Min. There was a sparse jangle of sorubby tress, but 
the country was generally very flat. ‘The water was not good to drink— 
it was so stagnant and fish so numerous that it was not sweet—and the 
people drink well water, 











Be had, by the way, never seen women coolies before his 
visit to that district, It was women who brought his luggage 





* The real castles or forts are the constructions termod Banthai, 
Prhthai, ote. Prisid properly means “palace” or princely residence.— 
GEG. 

+! ‘The fact, as evidencod by the ancient i 
js; however, that the country above alluded to lay within the area of 
‘the Kambojan kingdom at the time of its grandeur. ‘Thus the buildings 
and the images in question have undoubtedly been erected on the spot 
by the Khmérs.—G..E. G. 
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from Khemarit to Ubon, and they proved quite as good as mon, Tho 
country was good for cattle breeding, but was only slightly developed 
at present. It required developing in many ways. 

Ma, Orozix said he wasso much improssod by what he had seon ab 
Nakhon Wat that he had no thought for anything else, But ho was 
struok by: the Fact that the towns wore far apart, with vory few villages 
in Between. "There wad olltivation all round the towns, but the intortor 
part soomed very desolate, though that no doubt was to be attributed 
totho question of water and tho time of the year ho was there, He 
passed though Sangki, Khukhan, Surindr and Burieam, 

On tho motion of Tae PaesipeNt a vote of thanks was accorded 
toM, Morin and P*hyi Prajikich for their interesting papors and the 
trouble thoy had taken, 








‘The meoting then terminated. 





Fourth General Meeting, 


‘Tho fourth ordinary genoral meoting of the Svoiety was helt 
wt the Bangkok United Club on Thursday the Oth January, 1905, the 
business of the evening being a papor on King Mongkut by tho Mon. 
Seorotary, Dr. O; Prantefurter, 

‘Toe Prusipern, Mr, W. R. 1). Broker, was in the chair, and, in 
introduction, said Dr. Frankfurter had propared a papor which dealt 
with one of the most famous of tho Sianoso Kings, one whom all of 
‘thom had road about in Bowriny’s “Siam and elsewhere. ‘This papor 
‘was originally intondod to have beon read on the 17th Octobor, 1904, on. 
the occasion of the contonacy of the Inte King’s birth, but for various 
reasons it had to bo postponed. 

‘Mx. A. Crott Carrer thon rond Dir. Frankfurtor’s paper. 

On the discussion being opened, Da. T. Hevwaro Hays gave 
further particulars about one or two points of interest in connection with 
the reign of King Mongkut. He pointed out that till the reign of King 
Mongkut’s predocossor vaccination was absolately unknown in Siam. 
In 1883-89, when Dr. Bradley was hore, there was n terrible scourge of 
small-pox. Dr. Bradley was an intimate friend of Chao Fa Mongkus 
then still in the temple, and jie pointed out the value of vaccinations 
Shortly after Chao Fa Mongkut came to the throno, and allowed Dr. 
Bradley to vaccinate tho prisoners. ‘The results were good, vaccination 
became more general, and thousands of people were saved. Now 
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-~vnecination is gladly accepted even by the commonest people. But it 
was owing to King Mongkut’s democratic open-mindodness that it 
Deeame genoral in Siam ; and but for him it might have been delayed 
for years. 

Dr. Hays also touched on the interest attaching to the total solar 
eolipse which happoned at the end of tho reign, and which was visible te 
‘tho greatest advantogo from Siamese territory. ‘Tho occasion was one 
which greatly attracted the attention of the King, who studied tho whole 
matter for himself, and it was at his invitation that tho sotontists of the 
‘world came out to Siam to see the eclipse. 

Tar Rev Jonw Canrrvarox, who arrived in the country in 1869, 
‘gave further interesting particulars with regard to the now obsolete coins 
of the Inst reign, He also touched on the various figures of interest in 
the missionary world in the time of King Mongkut, inleuding Dr. 
Bradley, Mr. Caswell, Mr. Jones, Dr. House and Mrs. MoFarland. 

‘Tae Pesient moved a vory hearty vote of thanks to Dr, 
‘Frankfurter for his interesting paper, and at the same time appealed to 
the members for papers. It was not an easy thing to write a paper on 
Biati, he aduitted, owing to the difficulty experienced in putting one's 
hand on the information one wanted. Thoy therefore felt all the more 
greatly indebted to Dr. Fankfurtor for his able papor 

The vote of thanks was cordially passed, and the meoting 
terminated. 
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. Report For 1904. 


os [Prusewrep To TUE FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL stBeTING 
HELD oN JaNuany BiirH, 1905.] 
— 

‘The fiam Society was constituted on the 26th February, 1904, 
‘and in accordance with its statutes the Council appointed at that 
mecting have now to retiro from office, and it is their duty to give to 
thia meeting a report of their stewardship. 

"On the Bist December, 1904, there wore 194 names on the list of 
members, and some few more have been added since that time. Of 
thos 184 members, 103 might be considored original mombers inasmuch 
ts they entorod their namos before the first goncral mecting, which took 
place on tho 7th April, 1904. 

‘Tho aims of the Svciety, the investigation and encouragement of 
art, seience and literature ia relation to “iam and noighbouring countrios, 
have been steadily kept in view, and with the consent of the genoral 
meetings hbnorary and corresponding members in Siam and foreign 
countries have been appointed to furthor these aims, The Council are 
happy to say that they have received much encouragement in their work 
by His Royal Highnoss the Crown Prince having accepted tho post of 
Patron of the Society and by His Royal Highnoss Prince Damrong 
having accepted that of Vico-Patron, In addition indeed to having in 
various ways encouraged the sims of the Society tho Vioe-Patron was 
good enough to havo read at our second general meeting a papor on the 
Ni foundations of Ayuddhya, 























The Council are also happy to announce tht thoy have received 

much support from tho Heolo Franyaiso dHxtrémo Oriont who have sont 
ay thom through Professor Finot tho fourth volume (issod thiy your) of 
thoir Bulletin, while Dr. Brandes, of Batavin, has sont the Rapporten 
yan de Commissio in Nodorlandsch Indiv voor oudhoidkundig onderzook 
op Java an Madoora,—2 vol. 1901 & 1902—issued by the Batavian 
Association of Art and Science, ‘Ihe Editor of “Buddhism” has 
likewise sent threo numbers of his journal. And theso form up to now 
tho vory small nucleus of the Library. The honorary and corresponding 
membors have accepted their nominations in cordial lottors of 
acknowledgement, and the Couneil have pleasure in recording their ap- 
preciation of tho flattering notices the Society has received from other 
loarned Socicties, such as tho Royal Asiatic Sooiety, the Soofetd Asiatioa 
Italiana, ote., and in poriodical publications. 











The first volume of our Journal, which will be sent in exchange, 
will be in the hands of our mombors at an early date and in it will 
be published the papors read at the four gonoral meetings which have 
been held up to now, As members havo already been informed, the 
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Council havo roccived promises of other contributions, and they oneo 
‘more venture to appeal to all to assist them in oonteibuting papers 
to the Journal. 

During the year the Council held regular meetings at which 
various questions relating to the aims of the Society were disoussod. 
All suggestions made wore taken into consideration and if they were not 
ablo to carry all of them into offect tho Council trust that at a future 
day they may come into foree in a modified form, ‘This is more 
ospocially the case with rogard to the publication of papors, 

‘The Council are happy to announce that Dr. Poix joined them 
in tho course of tho year, in accordance with the statutes. Moor Homan 
van der Heide left in June for Europe. ‘hey have to deplore the loss 
by death of the Roverond Father V, J. Schunitt. Amongst the not 
very numerous scholars in this special sphere of knowledgo he occupied 
a foromost place, and it was an honour to this Soctety that he accepted 
a place on the Council. He had promised to read before us a paper 
‘on the  Origines thaies," and he always regretted that his numerous 
other duties did not make it possible for him to attend the Council 
meetings. It may not be gonerally known that when he returned’ last 
from Europe, unfortunately not oured of the disease ‘to~ whist’ he’ we- 
oumbed, he remained several months in Singapore for the purpose of 
studying Malay, which ho had not had an opportunity of studying before, 
iz memory will always be chorished by the Siam Society, as it will 
by all other scholars, 

0. FRANKFURTER, 
Honorary Secretary. 
ACCOUNTS FOR” 1904; 
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Monthly Abstract of 
; Meteorological Observations. 





























IN 1902, 
Lowest " 
oath | cette tonite eons] ne 
January 93 59 7682 nil. 
February 4 6 1 0-4 
March 103 70 848 ¥ 
April 93 73 86 297 
May 102 18 8588 8:15 
June 10 4 8656 2.99 
i Sily 98 8 85 24 
Avgust 98 74 841 691 
Soptember 7 10 8243 16-04 
October 4 78 83 mF 
November 93 68 824 149" 
December 95 69 812 08 
Annnal mean.temperature. 82:93- 
Total rainfall 46:52 
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Monthly Abstract of 
Meteorological Observations. - 


























IN 1903. 
igh is, 
ont | [ee eee 
January 97 38 806 05 
February. 7 66 807 3 
Mareh lol: : a 86- 00 
April 1085 2 8 00 
May wr |. oa 83 998 
June 100° 1 818 916 
tay 99° a et 416 
Adigust 96 74 1887 7-50 
September 92. a 81-96 1197 
October 92 7m 80°89 758 
November ob 64 784 on 4 
December 91 58 TS 142 
Total 5248 
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Monthly Abstract of 
Meteorological Observations. 























. IN 1904. 
Highest |’, Lovet Moan Rainfall 
Month, | Shade can ne, tmperare in inches. 
January 98 53. 7397 - 
February 97 89 76:2 aad 
Mareh 96 68 $39 873 
April 304, 68 BLT 5715 
May 98 2 857 12545, 
June 93 vA 87 8:97 
July 4 ™ 8428 2889 
August 96 4 Bt 2805 
e September 96 72 83°68 18260 
ne October 95 ™ 83:3 10383 
November 93 @ 95 oo 
December 96 56 163 OL 
Annual mean temperature 816 
‘Total rainfall 59-481 ; 








By 
H, CAMPBELL HIGHET, ©. u, . D, D. B.-A. 
‘ipal Medical Officer, 
Local Government Department, 
Bangkok. 
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To Contributors. 





.B—An enormous wass of valuable information can rapidly 
‘the collected through the co-operation of every one. No special 
training is in most instances required, nor special facilities or leisure 
for inquiry. Many facts fall under the eye of the ordinary observer 
‘which go lost to science, simply through their not being jotted 
own and communicated for publication. Tt is from an extensive 
collection and co-ordination of such facts that soience can draw the 
largest benefit and often make extraordinary strides. Every casual’ 
‘observer, even if not interested in the subject, can help by simply 
noting down such facts as fall under his knowledge. on a slip, and 
forwarding this for insertion in tho Correspondence or Notes and 
Queries rubries, which it is proposed to startin this Journal. ‘Those 
‘possessing inclination and facilities for inquiry can assist in vqrious 
‘ways, either by writing papers, monographs, translations of native 
works or of rare accounts of Sim, ete. that have appeared in not 
generally known foreign languages; or by taking plans, sketches, 
photographio views, squeezings of inscriptions, and forwarding thera 
to the Siam Society. As one often feels in doubt as to the selection 
of a-subjéct, the following alphabetical!list is appended of 


Sueslrs OF SPECIAL RELATION to Siam AND HER DEPENDENCIES 
‘UPON WHICH CONTRIBUTIONS ARR INVITED T0 THE 
JouRNAL oF THE Stam Socrery. 





Aboriginal races and tribes, Amnamese in Siam: history of 
‘gulture ;, methods, imple- | theit-immigrations; statistics, 
ments, festivals. customs, ete, 
Alchemy, pliltres, ote. Anthropology, and anthropome- 
“Alimentation ;. foods, anthropo- | tric measurements, 
Pee phagy, ete. Archaeology. 
‘Ann ms, talismans. Architecture: characteristics of, 


Ancientcitiés and monumenti-| origin, history. 
of Sitm: desprptions, plane, | Arms of offence and defence: 


vows description, ete. 
Aarinil’, @mestic; pots; animal | Arts and sciences. 
worship. ‘Astrology, horoscopes, ete. 
£288] 
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- Bells, temple 
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Ballade and songs. 
cription, orna- 
mentation, use, ete. 

Bibliography: lists ‘of MSS. or| 
native printed works, 

Biographies and anecdotes of 
Siamese celebrities, 

Birds and bird nests. 

Birth customs. 

Black Art. 

Boats and boat building. 

Botany ; history of botanic inves- 
tigation in Siam. 

Brihmanism and’ Brahmans in 











omposition of 

alloys used in statuary, drums, 
della, gongs, ete. 

Buddhisin ; tonots, rites, influence: 
of; Buddhist schools, temples, 
literatures statues of ‘the Bud- 
dha, relies, foot prints, eto, 

in Siam. 





Calendar. 

Canals, artificial (KAlongs)s his- 
tory of, life on, ete. 

Carving : ivory, wood. 

Castes and clans. 

Cattle: rearing, diseases, ete. 

Ceromonies : Stato, agricultural 
domestic, and coremonial cus- 

«toms. 

Chimes in Siu: history of their 
immigrations, statistics, cus- 
toms, ete. 

Ohildren and babes; ehild-birth 
ceremonies; children’s games, 
rearing of children, 

‘Chinese in Siam, 

Ohronology. 

Commerce + Jocal, foreign. 

Commanications: roads, tracks, 
rivers, canals. 

Country’ life and customs. 

Courtship. 

Cremation ceremonies. 

Currency, old and ne 











+ money, 





cowries, tokens, etc. 

Customs: local, traditional 

Dances: ceremonial, superstitious, 
ete. 

Demonology, spirit worship, 

Disease and sickness: supersti- 
tions anent. 

Domestication and rearing of ani- 
mals. 

Dramatic and pantomimie art. 

Dress and costumes. 

Drums, bronze and wood: their 
uses in rites, their decorations, 

Dyeing and dyes, 

Baucation, loeal methods of in 
fluence of foreign ones; mona: 
tic and Jaic educational system: 

Elements, sun, moon, stars, 
comets, shooting stars, eclipses ; 
superstitions about, 

Blephant: albino, ete,; elephant * 
hunts. 

Bmbroidery in gold, ete. 

Bnamels and enamelled ware, 

Engineering works ; engines, ma- 
hives of local makes desorip. 

tion, history, eto. 

Bthnography, Bthnogeny. 

Btymology of words, names, to- 
ponyms, ete. 

Burasians, 

Evil Hye: superstitions about. 

Family Life; Family Rule, Fami- 
ly Property, ete. 

Fauna and Hora, 

Fermented drinks of native make, 

Festivals and festival customs, 

Fisheries; fish curing methods 
and establishments ; baiting. 

Folklore, Folk tales, Hero tales. 

Food, Foodstuffs, and native me- 
thods of cookery. 

Footprints, sacred (P*hral Bat). 

Foreigners and foreign _settle- 
ments in Siain: Chinese, Chams, 
Mous, Khmérs, Malays, Annam- 
ese, Taveyers, Burmese, Hindoo, 
ete. 
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Forests and Forestry. 

Fruits and flowers: floral decora- 
tions, ete. 

Funereal customs : cremation, ete.s 
mourning. 

Furniture, household; types of| 
native, 


Games and gainbling. 

Geography: physical, political; 
‘Topography ; Cartography. 

Geology. 

Goblindom: ghosts, phantoms, 
shadows, elves, gnomes, fairies, 

Gongs: mathods of manufacture 5 
ornamentation, uses, 

Grammatical notes on Siamese, 
Lau, Moi, and other languages 
or dialects spoken in the King- 
dom of Siam, 

Graphic Arts. 

Guides: Excursionist. 

Guilds and ‘Trade Combinations. 

Habitations: arboreal, on piles, 
Jake and river dwellings, boats, 
floating houses. 

Hindoos in Siém, 

History, general’ and local; sour- 
ces of. 

Home life. 

Household, from the roof-tree:to 
the. hearth-stone and thres- 
hold: superstitions, ete. 

‘Hunting, trapping, and game. 

Tndustfies, local:” boat building, 
wood and ivory carving, ena 
melling, lacquering, mother- 
of-pearl inlaying, gold and silver 
ware, pottery, wearing, dyeing, 
paper making, embroidery, ete. 

Inscriptions: Thai, Khmér, San-| 











sbrit, Pali, eto; photos, syucez- 

~ ings, and ‘translations of same, 

‘Tnseetse: butterflies, silkworms, 
edible Kinds, etc. 
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Jewels and Jewelry: make, super- 
stitions, etc. 

Jingles. 

Jurispradence; Justicn and Jud- 
ges. 

Khlongs and Khlong life. 

Khmérs in Sizm, 

Kites and Kite flying, 





Lacquer wares. 

Language and literature 
and Liu. 

Lau country and people : 
customs, eto. 

Laws: translations, of old Siam- 
ese and Lau; unwritten laws 
and customary observances. 

Legends: placs-legonds, herd-le- 
gends, ete. 

Love and lovers; love song: 

Tusus _naturae:’ albinoes, twins, 
hairy children, ete. 4 

Magic and Magicians: dress, ins- 
truments, rites, eto, 

Malay Voniusula, Siimese depen— 
dencies on : deseription, history, 

sthnography, dialectal’ peculia~ 

rities. 

Malays and Javanese in Siam. 
Man‘ the body from his head to 
his fest; superstitions about, 

Manners and Customs. 

Maps and Itineraries, anoiont and 
modern, 

Marriage customs: the bride- 
groom, the bride; exogamy 
and endogamy. 

Materia Medica: lists of native 
simples, nostrams, ete. 

Matriarchal customs, survivals or 
‘traces of. 

Means of Hxistence. 

Medicine and surgery: native 
practice of ; influence of fore 
and history of its introduction 
into the country (vaccination, 
ete.) 
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| Mines, supers 


Dad 


‘Metallurgy and Mineralogy. 

Motoorologicnl observations in 
various parts of the country. 

itions and customs 

methods of | 





about; native 
working. 

Mots in Siam: history of their 
immigrations; statistics; lan- 
guage; customs; occupations, 
et 





Monasteries and Monks, Bud- 
hist lite in, 

Morality, social morals. 

Music and Nusical instruments 
specimens of musical composi 
tions, tunes, songs, ete. 

‘Mythology, Buddhist and local. 


Naga worship, motives of orna- 
mentation, ete. A 

Names and Nicknames: lists of, 
explanation of, ete. 

Navigation, 

Nogritos and Negrito-desconded 
tribes. 

Neolithic and paloolithie imple- 
monts: superstitions about. 

translations, summary of 

plots, et 

Numismatics: coi 
porcelain tokens, cowries and 
other kinds of currency. 

Nursery customs, Nurséry rhymes, 


‘Od6upations : household and out- 
side. 

Omens, presages, promostios, eto, 

Ordeals. 

Omamentation. 

Ornithology. 















Printing and Paintors 

Pali MSS, ; Pali works composed 
in the country. 

Paper, native; manufacture; fold- 
ing books, 

Parents and relatives: relation- 
ship. 

Perfumes and perfumery, local. 


"| Photos of localities and objects of 


antiquarian interest, 

Planting and Harvesting Core 
monies, 

Plays: translations of, summary 
of plots of, 

Ploughing Festival. 

Poetry. 

Politeness : peculiarities of native, 
and formulae of. 

Political Constitution and Ad~ 

ration. 

Polyandry and Polygamy. 

Pony, the Siamese, 

Posts and Telographs : history of 
their introduction * into ‘the 
country; postage stamps, etc. 

Pottery, Sifmese and Liu; por- 
colain; glazed ware; earthen 
ware; porous do. 

Prehistoric implements, stations, 
skulls, eto, 

Printing in Sim and Laos: 
of locally published wor 
tory of the local Pros 

Productions : “mineral, vegetable, 
‘animal, and industrial, 

Property: family, communal, vil~ 
lage ; individual, eto. 

Proverbs, suws, parables, ete. 


























Railways: history of their intro 
duction into tlie country. 

Rain and Rainmaking ceremonies. 

Relationship, degrees of; anil-of 
filiation. 

ion and the semblanees of: 

spirit worship, fetichisms ser- 

pent, crocodile, and tree wor 


shi 
iows of works relating to 
Indo-China. 

Riddles. 


Saws, old and local. 
Sculpture and statuary. 
Sea, ships, sailors: superstition 











about. 
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Becret Societies. 
Serpent worship. 





Singing and songs: matory, 
md epithalamic, ee. 
Slavery former condition of 


cffects of abolition of, ete; 
Slaye-munting. 

Spinning and weaving. 

Bocial Lite. 

Social Organization: tribal, pat- 
riarchal, matriarchal, ete, 

Sorcery and exorcism, 

Sports, Pastimes, Recreations, 

Biatisties of Cehsus, Manners, 
Custome, Diseases,’ Bir 
Deaths, ete, 

Btatues of Bnddha: the most 
celebrated ones; various types of, 

Stimulants and ‘nareoties: fer- 
mented drinks, hemp, opium, 
betel-nut, eto, 

Superstitions connected with Ma- 
torial Things. 


‘Taboo, traces or survivals of, 

‘Tattooing: designs, beliefs in con- 
nection with, etc, 

‘Temples and spires: types of, dis- 
osition, decoration, ete, 

preformance, actors, 


“topography, “Toeal--ofaistots, 











sand 












~moponyma transcription, lists, 
‘etymology, ete. 

‘Totems and totomism, 

‘rade: inland, overland, sea-borne, 
and foreign. 


‘rade routes: description, history, 
<a ete, 
‘raditions, oral or written, 








‘Translations of Siimeso and Liu 

‘Works, whether historical, liter- 

A cal, religious or 
other 

L ‘Translations of Foreign Works 





into ‘Sismiese Dibliographie! 
- Tists of, criticism, oto 





‘Translations of old or rare ac 
counts of Siam into English, 
especially from the Dutch, Pox 
tuguesa, end Chinese languages. 

‘Transport, especially inlaady of 
rivers and canals. ie 

‘Trapping: methods, implements, 
ceremonies, 

Travels : journals of, notes on trips 
‘and excursions, photos of land 
scape views, ete. 

Travellors, the old Western; their 
accounts of the country, 

‘Tree worship: superstitions about 
trees, the felling of them, their 
influsnee; Tree. gods nnd spirits; 
tree-burinl ; tree-dwelling. 

‘Tribes, lists of tribal organization, 
custains, ete, 


Village ; village life; village oom- 
mii 2 

Vo apoctatly oP “each 
wild tribe; a ovina daects 
of tech ieal terms ; ete, 

Vocal musi 

War dross, weapons, songs, rites, 
mothods of warfare, 

Wate, Sitjeso and Liu, and their 
jumates. 

‘Wettpons: “description, supersti- 

} Sione aout, methods of aman 
facture 

faving, woven fubrics. 

Weights and Measures, 

Winds : legens about, ete. 

Witchoratt. 

Woman, the Siamese and La 
social condition, characteristics, 
influence of. 

‘Worship. 

Writing: methods and implements 
for; alphabets ; ideography. 

Zoology: history of zoological in- 
vestigation in Siam, 


G.B, GERINI, A 
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Vice-President 3.8. 








